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Why does this station wagon look like a bus? 


The VW wagon is built for transportation. 
You will not find a wasted inch in it. 

It has no nose because the engine is in the 
rear, which gives it better traction. 

It is four feet shorter than the conventional 
station wagon, which makes it more maneu- 
verable and easier to park. 

It is taller than the conventional wagon 
and shaped like a box. This lets it hold more 
than the biggest conventional wagon. 


It loads from the side because this is the 
shortest distance to the carrying area. 

Its driving seat is raised because this gives 
enormous visibility on hills and curves. 

Its design is considered so sound, it has 
started a trend. Volkswagen feels sincerely 
complimented that two neighbors in the auto 
business recently brought out what the papers 
call ‘‘Volkswagen-type station wagons.” 

But why they did not decide to adopt its 


sun-roof is a mystery. 

This not only lets sun warm the passengers 
and breezes fan them. It also allows room to 
carry tall things like an 8 ft. wardrobe or flag- 
pole. They stand up through the roof. 

It's a funny thing about the VW wagon. 
Most people who start out saying 
it looks like a bus, end up calling 
it a bus. 

With great affection. 
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i a MP om Be mis: 
STRAIGHTEN UP 


and fly right to Italy—via Qantas 707 jet! You leap 
to London, stop for breath, then race to Rome — 
with only hours in the air! (Barely over nine from 
New York, 14 from San Francisco.) And all the way, 
Qantas satisfies your leaning for service, for savoir- 
faire! For tickets, see Qantas in New York, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Vancouver, 
Honolulu. Or BOAC, general agent, in major cities. 
Or call any travel agent—upstanding citizens, all. 


COANTAS asustralia’s Round-the-World Jet Airline 
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Jet to Las Vegas in less than 5 hours flying time... from Anywhere, U.S.A. Come in | 
pairs —singles—or crowds. Come where the finest in food. fanfare, and action flow around | 


the clock; where every room and suite is the ultimate in luxury. Biggest shows, biggest 
stars, biggest time you'll ever have. The Sands /S relaxation. .golf, swimming, horseback 
A NDS riding, boating or spectacular sightseeing. Climate, ideal! Oh yes! Come as you are! 
It's always casual and informal at the Sands Hote/ Now — venture that adventure you'll Cant: © 
never forget...come jet with me to the Sands Hote/...las Vegas. Where e/se! | c 
HO E J FOR RESERVATIONS CALL: Chicago/CEntral 6-3317. ost i 
8 erside 2-6959. Las Vegas Idley 2-7100. is 
] L A te vei Ay icra SS, And ah 
Pittsburgh/EXpress 1-4028. San Francisco/EX brook 7-2287. an Ss Oustemala, Halt 
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SEPTEMBER COVER. Fanciful is the word for the September cover, as it is for the 
varied subject matter of the September issue. The design created by the Holiday art de- 
partment has the viewer gazing at a September sky and wondering which of the bobbing 
balloons to grasp. Reach for the ones with titles; they provide clues to further enjoyment. 


NEXT MONTH. The entire October issue is enthusiastically given over to Japan. 
Laurens van der Post pulls together the diverse facets of this spectacular country in a 
perceptive journey through the land. Vincent McHugh dramatizes the nation’s claustro- 
phobic past. The country’s arts are examined by Faubion Bowers, and its women are can- 
didly portrayed by Reiko Hatsumi. Other subjects include: the Japanese language, the 
Ainu aborigines of Hokkaido, by Fosco Maraini, the American expatriate, Japanese films 
and a Handbook of Japanese Travel. Photographers Burt Glinn and Arnold Newman frame 


Japan’s beauties, traditions and turbulent present in a distinguished collection of pictures. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE ... at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn’t available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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COME AWAY to Colorado 
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for Summer fun this Fall during 







Nature’s finest color spectacu- 






lar! Follow broad highways and 
peaceful trails through an Au- 
tumn splendorland .. . golden 








aspen and scarlet oak rising 






from flowered valleys to mingle 






with spruce and pine beneath 






snowy peaks and vivid blue sky. 






Visit ancient cliff dwellings, 






mining towns of yesteryear. See 






thrilling rodeos, brilliant fiestas 






Superb trout fishing, big-game 






hunting. Sunshine reigns su- 






preme... the air’s exhilarating! 







SEND TODAY 
for your FREE 
Literature Kit 
that helps you 


plan activities 








before you 






come! 
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556 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 
Please [_) 52-page, full-color Vacation Guide 
send: (_| List of Statewide Events for Fall 
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(J Hotel, Motel, Resort, Dude Ranch 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MANLIU FOUNDED 1869 


FOR BOYS 

Accredited. Non-profit. Grades 7-12. Complete 
preparations for college and Service Academies. 
ROTC. Highest U. S. Army rating for over 55 
years. Developmental reading. Careful guidance. 
Individual attention. 126-acre campus. Varsity and 
intramural teams in all sports. New gymnasium. 
Band and orchestra. Catalog. Summer Session. 


Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y. 

















BARRINGTON SCHOOL 


Boys’ Preparatory School 
Grades 7-12 and Post Graduate 
Excellent college preparatory school in 
lovely Berkshires. Also General Course, 
major sports, fine facilities, remedial read- 
ing, small classes. 
Director of Admissions, Box 210D 
Great Barrington, Mass. NYC Telephone Circle 5-0240 


RCESTER 


ACADEMY — ®t 1834 


Boys prepared to meet increasingly difficult col- 

lege entrance requirements. Many graduates 
enter engineering and scientific schools. Grades 8— 12. Pref- 
erence given to younger students as college pressure re- 
quires thorough preparation. A few openings in ninth and 
tenth grades only. National enrollment. Teams in all 
sports. Gym., swimming pool, track. Activities. 

Wiiow s. S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster 

111 Providence St Worcester, Mass. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
— _ sons write Supt. 
ROTC. BY 
BASIC. COURSE R Ges 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 




















Founded 1860 





Fork Union Military Academy 


Our One Subject Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has 
increased honor roll 50°. Develops concentration. Ac- 
credited. ROTC highest rating. Modern blidgs. 2 gyms, 


2 indoor pools. Separate Jr. School, grades 5-8. 63rd year. 
Catalog. Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 19, Fork Union, Va. 


Northwestern Miljtary & Naval Acad. 
Episcopal-related college prep, military school. Lake shore 
>. ya 1888. Accredited. Small classes. College 
mter. Expert guidance toward uber college 

choice. ROTC. All sports. New gym. Catalog: 
79 S. Lake Shore Road, Lake amen, Wisconsin 








St. John's Military Academy 
Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 
peigeaue under the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
anepiced teaching Small classes, individual attention. 
Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 
atalog. Dir. of Adm., Box 791, Delafield, Wis. 


Home-Study Schools 
LEARN, 


aS 











Enjoy glamorous high-pay career or profita able hobby- 


Learn Commercial Art, Painting, Cartooning, Fashion Art, Lettering, TV, 
etc. We train you at home, inspare time. TWO 22-pc. art outfits (worth 
a) included at no extra charge. LOW COST—only 20¢ a day. Write 

FREE Book describing easy course. Nosalesman will call. Washing- 


pod School of Art, Studio 1479, Port Washington, N.Y. (Estab. 1914) 


PLAY RIGHT AWAY! 


Even If You Don’t Know 
een 
} a4 ny wat 4 





a Note of Music Now 
ow it’s EASY to learn 

Fad any instrument. No , ° \ 

ring exercises. Start by t ‘ 
playing simple pieces right at 
away. Amazing progress 
at home, in spare time. No 
teacher. Few cents per lesson. 1,000,000 students! Write for FREE 
BOOK. U.S. School of Music, Studio A2069, Port Washington, 
N.Y. No salesman will call. (Est. 1898.) 









American School-High School AtHome 


Many Finish in 2 Years. Go as rapidly as your time & abil- 


ities permit. Prepares for college entrance exams. Standard 
H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. Credit for H.S. subjects al- 
ready completed. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 


American School, Dept. 1675, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 













UDSONin arizona 
\I/ //A Coed Ranch School 


Healthful, warm, dry climate. In Par- 
adise Valley, near Phoenix. Colle 
preparatory. Grades 1-12 (boa - 5 13). 
Small classes. Accredited. Riding included 
in tuition. Tennis, swimming, fishing peck 
trips, rodeo, roping, riflery, music. 33r 
year. For catalog, write: 

David H. Wick, Hdm., Scottsdale, Arizona 


Special School 








Mary Pogue School 

For retarded girls and boys from 9 years who need 
special supervision and teaching for indefinite periods. 
Founded 1903. 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Iilinois (near Chicago) 





Words From Our Readers 


A Word With Our Readers (July 
Ho.ipay) is one more example of the 
straightforward, sometimes shocking, 
but always truthful writing that has 
made Ho.ipay my favorite reading 
material. 

Ho.ipay has again convinced me 
that a principled magazine can survive 
in this country without conforming its 
editorial opinion to that of stereotyped 
middle-class suburbia. The few readers 
which Houipay loses each month for 
sticking to her guns and presenting un- 
varnished comments on such inflam- 
matory issues are much more than 
compensated for by the respect and 
admiration which she gains from the 


more civilized. NANCY M. RUSSELL 


Chicago 


I wish to thank the editors for the 
reminder that there is more to our 
country than beautiful scenery. I should 
also like to compliment them on the 
remarkable restraint, dignity and good 
taste in their treatment of public state- 
ments which, only twenty years ago, 
would have been attributed without 
question to the Nazis. 


FRANCES H. NELSON 
New York City 


The so-called Civil War Centennial 
Celebration this country is going 
through is one of the most ill-conceived 
projects I ever heard of. Both my grand- 
fathers fought in the war on opposite 
sides. Few of us care to rehash the 


battles. MORDELO L. VINCENT, JR. 


Lake Charles, La. 


Yours is a great magazine on all 
editorial counts, but never before have 
you flirted with such lofty heights as 
on the mourning-banded page of the 
July issue. Thank you for expressing 
publicly what many of us are thinking 
privately. Every loyal American ought 
to be ashamed rather than proud. 


FREDERICK H. BOHNE 
Woodhaven, N.Y. 


Although there will be people who 
write you that such comment does not 
belong in Houipay, I agree with you 
that it does and hope to see more of 


the same. PATRICIA A. FARQUAR 


Menlo Park, Calif. 


I note and resent your insulting re- 
marks about our beloved Southland. 
Mr. Steinbeck’s In Quest of America is 
wonderful and I trust he will come up 
with a more honest picture of the 
South than the distorted, untrue one 
you have presented to your readers. 


M. C. HINES 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Such a splendid issue, but I humbly 
remind you that it took white females 
another 55 years to get the ballot after 
Mr. Lincoln gave it to the slaves. 
Which makes the statement “Within 
the next few years a further adjustment 
was made, to provide that all people 
born or naturalized here should count 
as citizens and be entitled to their fair 
share of the personal freedoms. . . .” 
somewhat too rosy. 

BARBARA POLLACK 
Newtown, Pa. 


LETTERS 


One of the most courageous editorial 
statements I have ever seen. It may 
cost you some subscriptions, but it has 
gladdened the hearts of a lot of us who 
have been appalled by the current 
glorification of rebellion and secession. 


GEORGE W. JONES 

New York City 

Amen. E. W. LAWLER 
Metuchen, N.J. 
! 

Good for you! APRIL AARONS 
Los Angeles 


It is gratifying and heartening to 
learn that the most influential of the 
magazines devoted to encouraging the 
cultivation of our abundant leisure will 
have no part of the dreadful travesties 
“commemorating” the centennial of 
the Civil War. 


WARREN G. FRENCH 
Gainesville, Fla. 


It is evident you have joined the 
popular Hate the South Campaign. 
Your thumbnail sketch of the War 
Between the States distorts the facts. 
You fail to mention that the “ladies 
and gentlemen” owned by other ladies 
and gentlemen were snatched off the 
African Coast by New England slave 
traders who sold them down South. 
The war was fought, not over the ques- 
tion of slavery, but over that of states 
rights. And we are still unconvinced 
those rights retained by the states in our 
Constitution should be taken over 
by a powerful Federal Government. 


LOULIE PUGH 
Houma, La. 


So you, too, have joined the howling 
wolf pack that seeks to destroy the 


South. D. W. WARD 


Montgomery, Ala. 


I share to some extent the sentiments 
expressed in your editorial, but I have 
great fear that these and similar pieces 
are going to do harm to the commemo- 
rative program. I, like many others, 
am deeply troubled about the Civil 
War Centennial observance. 

I had been so very hopeful that one 
hundred years later we could come to- 
gether, Northerners and Southerners, 
and commemorate the ccnflict, as 
Americans. And we can, if only we will 
go about the business of commemorat- 
ing it with restraint, common sense and 
dignity. There is no reason why I, as 
the grandson of a Confederate private, 
cannot cherish the fortitude and gal- 
lantry displayed by Confederates in 
support of a cause in which they sin- 
cerely believed, and at the same time 
be a good American. 

The war was a tragedy, and a terrible 
one, but in the career of a nation, as in 
the life of an individual, tragedy may 
have a humbling and a maturing and 
a refining influence. Certainly America 
was a greater and a more mature nation 
after the war than before. 

There’s so much good that can be 
done during the Centennial, if only 
we can channel the interest properly, 
so that it will lead to an increased 
knowledge and a profounder under- 
standing of the war and its impact on 


HOLIDAY/ SEPTEMBER 


our history. It is my strong belief that 
we should have a Centennial program 
(1) that is broad in its scope, so as to 
recognize all aspects of the conflict, 
all elements of the population; (2) that 
is dignified—I deplore the undue em. 
phasis on commercialism and the Pic- 
nic quality that characterizes some of 
the commemorative activities—and in 
keeping with the fact that the war was 
America’s most tragic and most mo- 
mentous experience; (3) that will in- 
form—and in this connection I stress 
the necessity of writing better history 
on all levels, and of organizing on a 
national scale a flow of diaries, letters, 
photos and newspapers from attics and 
basements to public depositories for 
filming or preservation in original form; 
(4) that will unify North and South 
and make us all better Americans, 
Where this type of program has been 
used, it has met with good results, and 
I think it is the kind of program that 
the country wants. 
BELL I. WILEY 
Professor of History 
Emory University 
Atlanta 


@ HOLIDAY agrees wholeheartedly. A 
Word With Our Readers was in fact a 
plea for just such an appropriate com- 
memoration as Dr. Wiley has so elo- 
quentl y proposed. Many communities, in 
the North and in the South, are observing 
the Centennial with both dignity and 
reverence.—Ed. 


Your implication that the War Be- 
tween the States resulted from the 
dispute over slavery is untrue. Virtually 
all historians agree that the war was a 
result of the great economic dissimilari- 
ties between agricultural and industrial 
regions. Slavery was merely one small 
facet. If it was to have been purely a 
question of slavery, the war would 
never have been fought, for slavery 
was rapidly becoming economically in- 
feasible and would have ended within 
one or two decades. The North called 
it a war to end slavery in order to whip 
up enthusiasm at home and sympathy 
abroad. 

Much of the responsibility for the 
few, scattered disturbances which have 
occurred recently in the South can be 
traced not to the War Between the 
States or to the Constitutional amend- 
ments alluded to by your article, but 
to the bitter Reconstruction Era in 
which uneducated Negroes held govern- 
ment positions while most whites were 
denied the right to vote. 


DAVID G. BUSEY II 
Arlington, Va. 


As a loyal Southerner, I resent the 
article very much. You warn people 
against traveling in the South. This is 
absurd—except for those who go for 
the express purpose of stirring up 
trouble. Ex-President Truman has ex- 
pressed it correctly when he advises 
these same troublemakers to look into 
their own bailiwicks. Conditions ar¢ 
worse in many Northern cities and 
there one has never found the true 
friendship for the Negro that has ex- 
isted among the better class of white 
people in the South. 

Continued on Page 6 
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Essential in the library of every thinking person 


GREAT BOOK 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


confidence, and intelligence.” 


A college education 
does not make 
an educated man 


Mohn 


Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, 






Director of the Institute 
for Philosophical Research 
Editor of the sYNTOPICON 


“The ultimate end of education is not just to learn to be an engineer, 
a lawyer, a doctor, or a scientist. Those are skills—like any others— which 
help you earn a living and render a useful service to society. 
But knowledge of any one particular subject is not necessarily 
evidence of an educated man. 
“Education is the sum total of one’s experience, and the purpose 
of higher education is to widen our experience beyond the 
circumscribed existence of our own daily lives. Most people have only 
begun their education when they finish school, and after school the 
steady pressure of a job narrows rather than expands their experience. 
“That is why the Private Library Edition of the GREAT BOOKS described 
below was published — to give every thinking person, no matter what his degree 
of formal education, the opportunity to become a really educated man. 
Through this Private Library Edition of the GREAT BOOKS you can acquire 
for yourself the total experience of the whole human race. With 
that experience, you will then be far better equipped to face life and 
love it—to meet its challenges and problems with courage, 
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Published by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago 


now available direct from the publisher with great new by YNTO P IT O N 


ERY few people have either the time or money 

to return to school, and to embark on a pro- 
gram of self-education without a “teacher” is both 
unrewarding and unproductive. Guidance, inter- 
pretation, discussion are necessary to help you 
relate the total experience of the whole human race 
to the problems of today. That is why this Private 
Library Edition of the GREAT BOOKS was published. 


The key to its enormous educational value is the 
“teacher” it provides — the amazing SYNTOPICON 
pictured above. The SYNTOPICON is a new concept 
in self-education. It is the product of 400,000 man- 
hours of research by 100 scholars over a period of 
eight years. It is quite literally a great “teacher” 
living in your home . . . always at your disposal to 
interpret the GREAT BOOKS to you. 


As you begin to absorb and understand the great 
ideas by which man has survived and progressed, 
you will begin to reflect their greatness in your 
own ability to think, speak, and act with a new and 
impressive maturity. You will have sounder judg- 
ment on political and economic issues as the 
great minds who conceived and contributed law 





and justice make the whole great idea of govern- 
ment clear to you. You will develop a sounder 
philosophy of life as the accumulated experience 
of the race becomes your experience through the 
great minds of the ages. 

You will not be limited in your business progress 
by your own narrow specialty, but will be prepared 
to handle the daily problems of top level manage- 
ment which call for broad general thinking rather 
than limited technical knowledge. 

Even in your own personal life, the experience 
of mankind through century on century can guide 


Mail Coupon Now for 
FREE BOOKLET 


budget plan. 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DEPT. 88-E 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your handsome booklet which pictures and 
describes the revolutionary SYNTOPICON and the GREAT BOOKS in full detail—and complete 
information on how I may obtain this magnificent set, direct from the publisher, on your easy 


you to the decisions and actions which have eter- 
nally resulted in the greatest success and 
contentment. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to learn the details 
of this handsome Private Library Edition of the 
GREAT BOOKS. Mail the coupon below today for a 
free descriptive booklet. It will explain how you 
can find new understanding of yourself and the 
world through the great ideas which have engrossed 
men since the written record of man began. It is in 
this way that one acquires an education. It is in this 
way that one acquires wisdom. 
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Continued from Page 4 

It is only now that this feeling is 
changing, due to meddlers coming in 
to stir up trouble among a people 
about whom they know absolutely 
nothing. Even now the better-class 
Southerner regrets these incidents which 
are brought on by riffraff and are caus- 
ing embarrassment to our country 
throughout the world. 


ELEANOR FITTS 
Washington, D.C. 


@ Miss Fitts is a careless reader, and 
careless in her accusations. The Cen- 
tennial is a national observance. We did 
not warn people against traveling in the 
South; we did recommend that they 
choose to attend those commemorations 
which “promise at least a decent respect 
for the dead, and a proper regard for the 
living.” In the past Hotipay has featured 
the attractions of the South in stories on 
every state and every major city in the 
region. We will continue to do so, despite 
the current misinterpretations and mis- 
representations by readers and some 
state officials.—Ed. 


All-American Issue 


For weeks I have been debating 
whether I should renew my HOLIDAY 
subscription—not that I do not love 
the magazine, but because the condi- 
tion of my eyes does not permit me to 
read any issue completely. But the 
July issue settled the matter definitely 
and at once. 

The Steinbeck article is so good I 
have read it twice, and shall probably 
read it again. So much philosophy, sly 
humor, appreciation of nature and 
understanding of people is wrapped 
up in it. What pictures that man paints. 

Speaking of pictures and understand- 
ing of people, Henri Cartier-Bresson 
has caught some unforgettable sights. 
Each picture is a whole story in itself. 
The colored photographs by Ernst 
Haas are worth a year’s subscription. 

As if this were not enough for one 
issue, you have Hannibal, Missouri, 
with its Mark Twain lore, Jack Lem- 
mon, who married a Peoria girl, and 
Las Vegas with its ultra-sophistication, 
the most fascinating of cities. 

A wonderful copy—coming at just 


the right time. 
MABEL G. HURD 


Peoria, Ill. 


The content of the July issue, so 
dramatically portraying the attractions 
of travel in the United States, is cer- 
tainly timely and will undoubtedly 
heighten interest abroad in our country. 


EDWARD R. MURROW 

Director 

United States Information Agency 
Washington, D.C, 


I yield to none in my passion for 
HOo.ipay every month, but this month 
is pretty special. First I read the letter 
from Tay Hohoff, on the Emancipated 
Woman, and any letter with which one 
agrees is, of course, the best ever written 
upon the given subject. 

The Steinbeck series start is wonder- 
ful. 1 am writing Mr. Steinbeck (who 
is probably somewhere exploring Outer 
Space for you now) and looking for- 
ward to more of the series in the future. 
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VION iis 


Hitch up and head for adventure in 
the solid comfort of an Avion. Even 
in the barren wilderness, you'll live 
in the lap of luxury. Just name it: 
hot and cold running water, electrical 
(or gas) facilities, modern bath, com- 
plete kitchen — they’re yours! 
Sound inviting? It is — especially 
when you consider this: Many 
Avion self-contained advances en- 
able you to cut travel expenses to 
a mere pittance. 


And for roadability, Avion has the 
ride, room and ranginess to go any- 
where. It tows, turns, handles like a 
dream. Sun, wind, rain and sleet 
won’t phase its all aluminum exte- 
rior. Best of all, Avion construction 
is guaranteed to last a lifetime. 


Altogether, here is a fine, fun-filled, 
functional travel trailer . . . plush 
with optional conveniences, sure on 
the road and practical its whole 
length through. 


Go, see, discover Avion at 
your Dealer’s this week. 





Knowledgeable trailerites who compare, 
choose Avion Travel Trailers . . . available 
in four road-tested lengths from 20 to 30 feet. 


Join an Avion Traveicade to Mexico. 
Send for details. 


For FREE Catalog 


and name of your 
nearest Avion Dealer, 
write Dept. H 


COACH 
AVION isivoission | 


Benton Harbor, Michigan a 
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America’s **Matterhorn’’ 
is in: 
0) Oregon (California 0 Maine 


In Oregon’s Wallowa Mountain 
Range there is a peak named Mat- 
terhorn. Before you leave for a 
tour of the Northwest, be sure to 
get safe, convenient First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
Only you can cash them. 


Ships sail over railroad 
tracks in: 

C) Belgium (©) Scotland ) Norway 
In Kirkintilloch, Scotland, the 
Forth and Clyde canal carries ships 
above a railroad trestle, which in 
turn spans the Luggie river. 
Whether you go by train, boat or 
plane, when you travel, carry The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. They’re known 
and accepted the world over. 


World’s smallest 
suspension bridge is in: 
CO] New York ©) Chicago © Boston 
In Boston’s Public Garden is the 
world’s smallest suspension bridge 
—a scaled-down replica of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Visiting Boston 
or Bombay, it’s a wise idea to have 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Each denomina- 
tion ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a differ- 
ent color to prevent errors in cash- 

ing. Ask for them at your bank. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





The Natural American photographs 
are marvelous. I laughed until I cried, 
and then maybe I cried until I laughed. 
This is not to say that the Haas pictures 
aren’t wonderful, too, in their majestic 
way. 

Anyway, thank you for the July 


nena FAITH BALDWIN 


Norwalk, Conn. 


This is an open letter to John Stein- 
beck. 

it has been a long day since I read 
anything that reached my very vitals 
as did your Jn Quest of America (July 
HOoLipDAy). To me it is sheer music. 
Every sentence creates the urge to cry 
out “This is my own—my native land!” 

An effort such as the “‘Quest”’ re- 
quires the mastery you possess in the 
written word to reveal to the world at 
large a true and lasting picture of 
America. At last our friends and neigh- 
bors in the far-flung corners of this 
troubled sphere may see that our land 
is not the land of Hollywood, drenched 
by variformed swimming pools and 
purple-hued Cadillacs. 


WILLIAM A. BOWIE 
Maplewood, N.J. 


Each issue of HoLipay is a treasure- 
trove of adventure, beauty and “such 
stuff as dreams are made on,” but now 
you have outdone yourselves. John 
Steinbeck has taken us along with him 
on the most heartwarming, fun-filled 
and colorful safari we have ever joined. 
If Mrs. Steinbeck and John’s family 
will forgive me, I suggest he travel on 
forever with Rocinante and Charley- 
dog, bringing endless pleasure to thou- 
sands of stay-at-homes, and to other 
thousands who have traveled a similar 
road without the God-given ability to 
tell their stories so gracefully and so 
well. Thanks for a happy and memo- 


rable experience. R. BE. MACINTYRE 


Birmingham 


The Gulf Stream 


You have done this country a real 
service by publishing The Gulf Stream 
(June HOLIDAy). As is pointed out, we 
know too little about oceanography. 
Those of us who are sailors by profes- 
sion are grateful for any friendly pub- 
licity regarding our need for more re- 
search in this vital field. | am not sur- 
prised that HoLipaAy would take the 
lead in this matter for I have always 
felt that you do indeed have a national 


CONSCIENCE. D. F. SMITH, JR. 


Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy 
Washington, D.C. 


Firmly Anchored 


The Original Vermont Country Store 
has been copied all over the country to 
a fare-thee-well and therefore we were 
delighted to read in The Easy Shopper 
(June HoLipAy) such a good and ac- 
curate account of our establishment. 
But we were devastated to see a photo- 
graph taken inside our store captioned 
“a country store in Maine.’’ We don’t 
mind being copied, but we don’t like to 


be moved to Maine. VREST ORTON 


Proprietor 
The Original Vermont Country Store 
Weston, Vt. 








Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters tothe Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letters will be considered. 
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New Captive-Air Double Eagle 
with its “inner spare” 
ends blowout worry, eliminates flats 





Only Captive-Air Double Eagle gives you this double protection: giant 3-T nylon 
cords that give the new model Double Eagle the strongest tire body in the world; 
and a Captive-Air nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare” that means no more flats, 
no fear of blowouts. This is the only tire that gives you a second chance. 








| you a second chance. A second chance during 


1. Giant-cord strength. A single strand of its giant 
cord can support the entire weight of Goodyear’s new 
Double Eagle tire. And you get more than 4000 strands 
in every Double Eagle. No wonder it’s considered the 
strongest ttre body in the world. It’s actually 70% stronger 
than an ordinary tire, yet flexible enough to “give” 
easily against bumps for a soft, new luxury ride. Mile- 
age? You'll probably add another 500 miles 
for every 1000 you’re used to getting. 


i. “Inner spare” protection. This tough 
nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare” makes this 
Double Eagle the only premium tire that gives 


SPARE 


OUTER 
CHAMBER 





3. Newest sidewall styling. The new Captive-Air 


Double Eagle even looks like “the finest tire man can 
make and money can buy.” Concentric circles ridge the 
outer edge of the tire, giving it a “‘clean-lined” look. 
The white sidewall of the Double Eagle is tastefully 
narrow. And it’s chemically treated to stay white. Even 
a special scuff-rib has been designed by Goodyear = 
to protect the sidewall against curbs and to 
prolong the “new” look of the tire. % 


A. Remarkable guarantee. So confident 
are we that a Captive-Air Double Eagle won’t » 
go flat, we’ve backed it with a unique guar- 
antee: If it ever goes flat, from any cause, 





a blowout. A second chance against punctures. 
A second chance against any road hazard that threatens 


' your tires, your trip, even your life. If the outer tire is 


ever damaged, the Captive-Air Safety Shield carries the 
load—for up to 100 miles! 


Goodyear will (1) pay for your road service, 
(2) replace the inner shield free and (3) give you full 
allowance for all unused tread wear if the outer tire is 
damaged. Any Goodyear dealer will make good on it. 
See any of 60,000 of them across the country. 


Captive-Air Double Eagle...the tire that doesn’t go flat 








G40O00D, 


@» 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
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Double Eagle, Captive-Air, T.M.’s, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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of the sweeping, pink beaches that ring the Bahamas 


To create this classic pick-me-up, nature blended pink sands, transparent seas and sophis- 


ticated pleasures. Little wonder many say this happy-go-lazy British colony offers the 
ais , 6 7S il i best resort life of our time. Enjoy cosmopolitan Nassau, with its striking contrasts of 
A IDYPYIEL sal gentle ease and gay excitement. Visit smart shops. where perceptive girls can buy treas- 
and the ures at prices so low they’re corrupting. Then complete your store of memories amid 

«< 
— the outer Resort Islands, where modern comforts belie their romantic 18th century setting. 
: "a "af a Kise : 
C d Ve eal las Your Travel Agent will tell you about the especia ittractive rates that apply from 
~ ~ / ~ z P 


now until mid-December. Or, for additional information, please write Dept. CI, 
Bahamas Development Board, 608 First National Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 
BY SEA: From New York on the M.S, ITALIA every Saturday at 4 P.M Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) from $170. Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4 


From Miami on the $.$. BAHA MA STAR every Monday and Friday. Round trip $39 up; three-day, all expense cruises from $54. Eastern Steamship Corp., Miami 1 
BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (214 hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other prirt ipal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ Some years ago, when this now vener- 
able department was barely middle- 
aged, it ventured, quite seriously, to 
nominate Ogden Nash for a Pulitzer 
Prize. There were no seconds, but the 
idea of giving the prize to a first-rate 
light-verse writer seems to have oc- 
curred independently to the Pulitzer 
Prize jury, for last May, Larchmont’s 
Sappho, Miss Phyllis McGinley, car- 
ried off the award. 

The event marked an official recog- 
nition of two related facts of which 
lovers of light verse have for some time 
been aware: first, that a light-verse poet 
isa poet, and may be, as in this case, a 
very fine one; second, that only thin 
partitions today divide the bounds of 
light and serious verse. 

What is light verse? As with life, we 
seem to know what it is, until we start 
to define it. 1 offer two examples. 

The first is by Georgie Starbuck 
Galbraith, whose very name trips in 
trochees. Recently these lines relieved 
the good gray broker’s prose of that 
excellent periodical The Wall Street 
Journal: 


The Product 
If it is new, process exclusive, 
And advertising is effusive ; 
If it will crackle, snap, or fizz, 
And make some moppet cry, 
“Gee whiz!” 
If movie stars proclaim its virtue, 
And if it’s safe (won't really hurt you); 
If it’s of any earthly use, 
And cheap and easy to produce, 
The thing will sell, and never doubt it, 
What home would be complete 
without it ? 


PARTY OF ONE 


American light verse, once over lightly 


Agreed that this is light verse and 
nothing but? Then how about this? 


Fire and ice 


Some say the world will end in fire, 
Some say in ice. 

From what I’ve tasted of desire 

I hold with those who favor fire. 
But if it had to perish twice, 

I think I know enough of hate 

To say that for destruction ice 

Is also great 

And would suffice. 


We can all see that Mrs. Galbraith’s 
confection is not designed as “poetry.” 
Equally clearly we can see that Robert 
Frost’s creation is so designed. Yet its 
pungency, its irony, its air of casual 
talk, the puff of wry playfulness on 
which it floats—all have made it at 
home in anthologies of light, as well as 
serious, poetry. 

What is the difference between the 
two? 

Mrs. Galbraith slices an accepted no- 
tion into metered, rhymed lines. They 
could not say much less without saying 
nothing at all. Nevertheless they afford 
us a moment’s mild satisfaction. This 
satisfaction springs partly from the 
mechanical lilt and chime of the couplets 
(though that first line lurches a bit), and 
partly from our pleased recognition of 
the truth, however trivial, of their con- 
tent. Robert Frost, on the other hand, 
uses a complex, cunning rhythmic form 
to make a surprising, quite untrivial 
statement that succeeds not only in 
amusing us—but in moving us. 

We may call the first example fac- 
tory-made light verse. We sense that the 


author neither believes nor disbelieves 
in what she is saying. She is not per- 
sonally involved in it. She is using cer- 
tain mechanical skills to cobble up ten 
acceptable lines intended to divert us 
for thirty seconds. The second example 
we shall call mind-made light verse. 
Though the mood may be one of 
mockery, the author is intensely in- 
volved in what he is saying, and so in- 
volves us too. The first is tied to the day 
and the literary market place. The sec- 
ond is attached to the vague floating 
universe of Truth. Between these two 
poles lies all of light verse, from news- 
paper filler to Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

At its best, light verse—mind-made 
light verse—flows from the same sources 
as does any other fine verse. Not lack of 
seriousness, but a different kind of 
seriousness distinguishes it from more 
formal poetry. Wit, humor, satire, 
irony, parody, often nonsense pervade 
it—and these are by no means trivial 
qualities, though they may weigh less 
than eloquence, sublimity or pro- 
fundity. In tone, light verse runs to the 
deft, the neat, the pointed, rather than 
to the hauntingly associative or rever- 
berant. When it utters “permanent 
truths” they are apt to be permanent 
commonplaces. That early light-verse 
writer Horace, speaking of “the charm 
that waits upon common. things,” 
touches the core of his art. 

Light verse is social rather than per- 
sonal. It uses a public rather than a pri- 
vate language. If the poem is any good, 
the poet lives in every line of it; but 
only a special part of him lives there, 
the part not dipped in the dark dye of 
the unconscious—thecritical, ironic,ob- 
servant part. High lyric poetry is a cry, 


Phyllis McGinley and Ogden Nash: In the best sense of the phrase, the joke’s on them. 
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Protean Sports Shirt 


Limber in action, supple at leisure 


»..versatilely handsome on any scene. 
The shirting: Cool, cellular knit... 
an innovation in all-wool—in all colors 
and combinations; in stripes, large or 
small checks and tartan-like designs. 
The shirtmaker: Allen Solly of England. 
And the happy result: An air-cooied shirt 
of dressed-up casualness...with 
solid-knit collar, cuffs and waistband, 

Short sleeves—sizes 36 to 4 
$13.90, postpaid. 
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light verse an eye. Being less subjective, 
light verse is more readily checked against 
the hard reality on which it is a comment. 
It is a public art, more like oratory or 
caricature than like profound lyric or 
dramatic poetry. Thus light verse, if in a 
flourishing state, as it is today among us, 
can tell us much about ourselves. 

Often it tells us by telling us off. 

John Milton’s view of the Deity is 
rather depressing; his mind was about as 


far from that of the light-versifier as can be 
conceived. Can the light-verse mind han- 
dle Milton’s matter? Here are two of the 
four stanzas comprising Phyllis McGin- 
ley’s The Day After Sunday: 


On page 27, just opposite Fashion Trends, 
One reads at a glance how He 
scolded the Baptists a little, 
Was firm with the Catholics, practical 
with the Friends, 


To Unitarians was pleasantly non- 
committal. 


Always on Monday morning the press 

reports 
God as revealed to His vicars in 

various guises— 

Benevolent, stormy, patient, or out of 
sorts, 

God knows which God is the God 
God recognizes. 








the nicest things happen 
to people who carry... .% 
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Of course these sly lines are not re. 
ally about God. They are about us, and 
a rather dubious us we, as churchgoers, 
turn out to be. 

For thirty years Phyllis McGinley has 
been scrutinizing herself, the suburb in 
which she lives, and the American 
world of which the suburb is a part, 
The scrutiny has been sharp but tol- 
erant. It has never been merely polite— 
politeness is the curse of the 19th Cen. 
tury drawing-room verse from whose 
genteel bondage we have totally freed’ 
ourselves. And it has always been, with- 
out apology, the scrutiny of a woman 
who is glad to be one, and for whom a' 
large part of the savor of daily life 
comes from the simple fact that males 
and females baffle each other. With al- 
most absolute technical mastery, she 
writes (with some exceptions) about’ 
small matters, as most light-verse 
writers have done since Herrick’s day; 
and, like Herrick, she usually contrives 
to say something about them not at all 
small. 

Here are eight lines of what we have 
called mind-made light verse, verse 
whose final pair of lines quietly crum- 
bles the wall supposed to separate light 
from serious poetry. Miss McGinley is 
offering us a Girl’s-Eye View of Rela- 
tives: 


Walk in strange woods, they warn you 
about the snakes there. 

Climb, and they fear you'll fall. 

Books, angular boys, or swimming in 
deep water— 

Fathers mistrust them all. 

Men are the worriers. It is difficult for 
them 

To learn what they must learn: 

How you have a journey to take and 
very likely, 

For a while, will not return. 


Last May the Pulitzer jury did well. 

And, when the time comes, let us 
hope they will do as well by Ogden 
Nash. Mr. Nash, now in his thirty- 
second year of free-wheel versifying, 
remains a phenomenon. For one thing, 
he is the only poet I know who makes 
an honest living almost entirely out of 
verse, without benefit of foundation 
grants, prizes, scholarships or emolu- 
ments for being a Poet-in-Residence. 
For another thing, though deceptively 
easy to imitate, he remains a master 
without a school, which proves that it is 
his mind and not his manner that makes 
him a superb poetical humorist. Finally 
(but this is true also of Miss McGinley), 
defying the old saw that American 
writers peter out as they age, he passes 
from strength to strength. 

I once called Mr. Nash the laureate 
of an Age of Friction. Whether it be 
animal, vegetable, mineral or ideologi- 
cal, if it annoys, if it is excessive, if it is 
phoney, if it obtrudes or intrudes or 
extrudes, Mr. Nash is ready, with his 
double-pointed lance of uncommon 
rhyme and uncommon reason, to let 
the air out of it. 


Like the hart panteth for the water 
brooks I pant for a revival of 
Shakespeare’s Like You Like It. 
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I can see the tense draftees relax and 
purr 

When the sergeant barks, “Like you 
were.” 

—And don’t try to tell me that our well 
has been defiled by immigration; 
Like goes Madison Avenue, like so 

goes the nation. 


But to the classical equipment of the 
born satirist he adds a special genius for 
language itself. He is a lightweight 
Joyce or Petronius, permanently dis- 
satisfied with grammar and dictionary. 
Like certain animals, he hears sounds 
beyond the normal range. By deforming 
he creates new forms. Often these turn 
out to be no more than calculated non- 
sense. But, just as often, the verbal 
Indian clubs he juggles trace glittering 
trajectories which, pinned on paper, be- 
come lines of poetry. He once wrote 
some verses called The Private Dining 
Room, recalling a gay incident of his 
salad days, in the course of which he 
helped entertain two young ladies 
named Barbara Rafferty and Lalage 
Cavendish. The word-trickery is mag- 
nificently funny; but behind it lie the 
true, the wistful /acrimae rerum. I quote 
the final stanza: 


Miss Rafferty in taffeta 

Grew definitely raffisher. 

Miss Cavendish in lavender 

Grew less and less stand-offisher. 
With Lalage and Barbara 

We grew a little pickereled, 

We ordered Mumm and Roederer 
Because the bubbles tickereled. 
But lavender and taffeta 

Were gone when we were soberer. 
I haven't thought for thirty years 
Of Lalage and Barbara.* 


Mr. Nash and Miss McGinley (with 
John Betjeman the finest light-verse 
writers now using English), darting 
their thirty years’ worth of slings and 
arrows at a large part of the American 
scene, always shoot from the center. 
That is, they feel themselves a part of 
what they ridicule. They are not alien- 
ated human beings, only detached 
artists. 

Not so the Beats, many of whom 
write satirical verse that I suppose might 
be called “light.” 

Mencken once called poetry “pretty 
little bellyaches.”” The statement could 
only have come from a man who had 
never known real stomach trouble, the 
kind that produces The Divine Comedy. 
I will admit, however, that Beat poetry 
is ugly little bellyaches. 

It is one of the conditions of light 
verse that, though it may lack other 
qualities, it must have the quality of 
control. Whitman may be wonderful 
and wild at the same time; the light- 
verse writer may not be. In their most 
nonsensical moments Edward Lear and 
Lewis Carroll remain formalists. The 
Beats, however, not only reject their en- 
vironment, which their ancestors Rim- 
baud and Baudelaire also did; but they 
reject any controlled expression of their 
rejection, which Rimbaud and Bau- 





*For the latest products of the Nashian muse, see 
Page 42 


delaire did not. This is not because they 
are unskillful or lazy, for many of them 
are neither; but because they feel that 
the imposition of any censorship on the 
howlings of their unconscious is a kind 
of concession to the square world. 
Perhaps I can make the point clear by 
comparing a talented Beat poet, Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti, with a minor Victorian poet, 
Arthur Hugh Clough. In the examples here 
given, both are troubled men, skeptical of 


certain aspects of the Christian religion, 
expressing that skepticism in parody. Here 
is Ferlinghetti: 


Loud Prayer* 


Our father whose art’s in heaven 
hollow be thy name 

unless things change 

Thy wigdom come and gone 





*Beatitude Anthology, City Lights Books, 261 Columbus 
Avenue, San Francisco 11, California. $1.50. 


thy will will be undone 

on earth as it isn’t heaven 

Give us this day our daily bread 
at least three times a day 

and forgive us our trespasses 

as we would forgive those lovelies 
whom we wish would trespass 
against us 

And lead us not into temptation 
too often on weekdays 

but deliver us from evil 
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whose presence remains unexplained 
in thy kingdom of power and glory 
oh man 


And here is our stuffy, non-Beat, con- 
formist Victorian: 
The Latest Decalogue 


Thou shalt have one God only ; who 
Would be at the expense of two ? 
No graven images may be 


Worshipped, except the currency: 
Swear not at all; for, for thy curse 
Thine enemy is none the worse: 

At church on Sunday to attend 

Will serve to keep the world thy friend: 
Honour thy parents ; that is, all 
From whom advancement may befall: 
Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive: 

Do not adultery commit ; 

Advantage rarely comes of it: 


ae 


Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat, 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat: 
Bear not false witness ; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly ‘ 
Thou shalt not covet; but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition. 


Why is Ferlinghetti’s parody a flop, 
Clough’s a classic? Because indignation 
alone, despite the old tag, does not 
make verses. Ferlinghetti’s emotion out- 
runs his power of expression, whereas 
with Clough they are nicely graduated 
to each other. The first poem relies 
angrily on slapdash puns; the second 
relies coolly on beveled epigrams. 

The Beats, such as Ferlinghetti and 
Kenneth Rexroth, are way out on a 
limb of their own. Miss McGinley and 
Mr. Nash represent the peak of an es- 
tablished hierarchy. Between the pad of 
the rebels and the academy of the vet- 
erans there flourishes a lively school of 
brilliant light versifiers. Some, like 
Morris Bishop and David McCord, 
have been working the territory for 
many years. Others, like John Updike, 
J. V. Cunningham, Robert Paul Smith 
and Walker Gibson, are comparative 
newcomers. Many, like William Jay 
Smith, Robert Francis, John Ciardi, 
John Holmes and Theodore Roethke, 
are essentially serious poets with 
double-barreled temperaments. One or 
two, like Richard Armour, are cheer- 
fully commercial but so expert and 
graceful that the word hack suits them 
not at all. Some are specialists: Helen 


Bevington creates the most delicious 
light verse year after year by exploiting 
the narrow field of literary reference; 
Edward Gorey continues to rhyme his 
comic sadism; Marya Mannes reworks 
the almost abandoned field of political 
satire. All I am trying to say is that our 
own day can hold its own against that 
of the preceding generation of Dorothy 
Parker, Hoffenstein, Newman Levy and 
the early E. B. White. 

This is all the more remarkable when 
we consider what sort of day it is. Or 
night: for you can hardly apply the 
lucent monosyllable day to an era in 
which the gas chamber, the Bomb and 
the moon as a murder platform are ac- 
cepted as commonplaces. Light verse 
writers have had to make some odd ac- 
commodations to these obscenities, but 
they have not abdicated. They have 
even found it possible to be funny about 
annihilation, as is Marya Mannes in 


On Limited Warfare 
Dow’ tcha worry, honey chile, 
Don’ tcha cry no more, 
It’s jest a li'l ole atom bomb 
Ina lil ole lim’ted war. 


It’s jest a bitsy warhead, chile, 
On a Ili’ ole tactical shell, 

And all it'll do is blow us-all 
To a li'l ole lim’ted hell. 


Even when the younger light poets 
seem to be engaged in perfect foolery, 
they are really shaping their witty 
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fancies to the troubling pressures of our 
time. I offer a miniature satire by the 
dazzling John Updike, a poem which 
also illustrates the ability of the younger 
men to twist and distort the language 
into new and laughable shapes. 


The Newlyweds 


After a one-day honeymoon, the Fishers 
rushed off to a soft-drink-bottlers’ conven- 
tion, then on toa ball game, a TV rehearsal 
and a movie preview. —Life 


“We're married,” said Eddie. 
Said Debbie, “*Incredi- 


ble! When is our honey- 
moon ?” “Over and done,” he 


replied. “Feeling logy ? 
Drink Coke.” “Look at Yogi 


go!” Debbie cried. “Groovy !” 
** Rehearsal ?” ‘The movie.” 
“Some weddie,” said Debbie. 
Said Eddie, ** Yeah, mebbe.” 


The hallmark of the finest current 
American light verse, I think, is simply 
that it says more, and says it more 
subtly, than did the masters of the 19th 
and early 20th Centuries. It encroaches 
continually and successfully on the tra- 
ditional territory of serious poetry. The 
drawing-room note is dead; there is 
lightness without triviality and techni- 
cal skill without the silly acrobatics 
of the artificial French forms. Only 
our time could produce a piece of light 
verse like this one by Walker Gibson, 
with its troubling ambiguity of tone, 
its heart of irony beating inside the 
flesh of humor: 


; David 


Master of metaphor, at three 

He’s learned the language of mirage— 
Sees dump trucks climbing every tree; 
The sky, he says, is their garage. 


And like a derrick, ducks his head; 
Contrives his airplane arms like flaps; 
Mother and father sleep like dead; 
Behind the barn the dead cat naps. 


This is no simple world. To him 
Man is machine, machine is man, 
And the corpse talks, the lilies swim. 
Of course, we tell him what we can. 


SOME FOLLOW-UP READING 
FOR THOSE INTERESTED 


Anthologies, General (my favorites are 
Sstarred*): 


The Silver Treasury of Light Verse, 
edited by Oscar Williams (New Amer- 
ican Library). 


Innocent Merriment: An Anthology of 
Light Verse, selected by Franklin P. 
Adams (“*F.P.A.”’)(McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N.Y.). 


An Anthology of Light Verse, Edited 
and with an Introduction by Louis 
Kronenberger (Modern Library, Ran- 
dom House, N.Y.). 


‘The Fireside Book of Humorous Poetry, 


edited by William Cole (Simon and 
Schuster, N.Y.). 


The Oxford Book of Light Verse, Chosen 
by W. H. Auden (Oxford University 
Press, N.Y.). 


*What Cheer: An Anthology of Amer- 
ican and British Humorous and Witty 
Verse Gathered, Sifted, and Salted, with 
an Introduction by David McCord 
(Modern Library, Random House, N.Y.). 


Anthologies, Specialized : 


Straw in the Hair: An Anthology of 
Nonsensical and Surrealist Verse, Com- 
piled and Edited by Denys Kilham Rob- 
erts (Bodley Head, London). 


The Worldly Muse: An Anthology of 
Serious Light Verse, Edited and with an 
Introduction by A. J. M. Smith (Abelard 
Press, N.Y.). 


The Stuffed Owl: An Anthology of Bad 
Verse, Selected and Arranged by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis and Charles Lee (J. M. 
Dent and Sons, London). 


Books by Single Authors: 


Times Three, by Phyllis McGinley (Viking 
Press, N.Y.). 


Verses From 1929 On, by Ogden Nash 
(Little, Brown, Boston). THE END 
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by Richard L. Field 


@ I was born and raised in Maryland, but it has been 
years since I have spent any time there. And my wife 
has had only occasional glimpses of the state as we 
drove to or from somewhere else. So this year we de- 
cided to take a three-day holiday and see what we 
could of Baltimore, Annapolis and the Eastern Shore 
in that time. We set aside a maximum of fifty dollars 
a day and started out. Though we made our tour 
in summer, it would have been just as enjoyable in 
October or November. 

We registered at the Park Towson, a new motel on 
York Road, north of Baltimore, picked up a map of 
the city—it has grown so much that I doubted I could 
find my way around—and after breakfast next morn- 
ing, we headed south on Charles Street to Johns Hop- 
kins University, at 34th Street. I recognized Home- 
wood House—which had been built in 1800 for Charles 
Carroll, Jr., son of the signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and now is occupied by Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, president, and other administrative heads of the 
university—but so many new buildings had gone up 
since I was a student there I had trouble recognizing 
the university. Finally, | spotted Gilman Hall, named 
for the university’s first president, and gradually ori- 
ented myself. 

Johns Hopkins started as a graduate school, and, as 
the country’s first true university, it influenced colleges 
all over America. It is still famous as a graduate school, 
but life at Homewood seems to center more around the 
1400 undergraduates taking engineering and arts. 

(Five miles or so across town, in East Baltimore, is 
Johns Hopkins Medical School and Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, with its famous statue of Jesus in the entrance 
hall. Nothing irritates a Hopkins undergraduate more 
than to have people assume that because he goes to 
Hopkins, he is studying medicine.) 

We drove south from Hopkins and parked on Mount 
Vernon Place. Here, lovely squares of mid-19th Cen- 
tury homes surround the first mcenument to George 
Washington. As a boy, I had run up its 228 steps. Now, 
with pauses to catch our breaths, we climbed to the ob- 
servation platform and saw, stretching out before us, a 
newer, greater Baltimore. 

At the foot of the monument are the Peabody Insti- 
tute, where many of the world’s greatest musicians 
have studied and whose 2700 pupils make it America’s 
largest school of music; and the Walters Art Gallery, 
resembling a Renaissance palace, which is exhibiting 
works of the last 6000 years. Both were founded a cen- 
tury ago by Baltimore merchants. I showed these fa- 
mous Baltimore institutions to my wife, and we headed 
for the Maryland Historical Society, two blocks west of 
the monument, for a look at the original manuscript of 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Then we set off for Fort McHenry, where our 
national anthem was written. At Fort Avenue, we 
turned left to Whetstone Continued on Page 18 
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to interview doughboys invalided home 





U.S. Navy to be commissioned and the 


State House in America, and which, in 


Point, site of the star fort that defended from France. As I walked through the first to defeat an enemy vessel. She was 1783-84, was the Capitol of the United apeeeato 
Baltimore against two British fleets. As we fort, | saw no buildings that reminded me built in Baltimore in 1797, has just been States. Inside, we looked up into the See 
stood beside the cannon, pointing toward of those hospital wards where I had talked saved from destruction and is being re- only all-wooden dome in America, 14 cole 
the harbor, I thought of Francis Scott to the wounded doughboys. I asked about _ stored. We each paid a dollar to board —_— towering 151 feet above the floor. The " teal 
Key watching the bombardment from one —_ them. They were temporary wooden build- —s her, and were given souvenir coins observation balcony that circles the _ ~s 
of those British ships and seeking a ings, I was told, and had been torn down minted from spikes used in the ship. dome offers an excellent view of An- el 
glimpse of the flag flying above the fort. a long time back. At Baltimore and Liberty streets, near napolis, but, unfortunately it has been va aa 
And I thought of the summer of 1918, Heading back north, we stopped by __ the starting point of the 1904 fire that —_ declared unsafe. ee 
when, as a young reporter for the Balti- | Pier Two, Pratt Street, to see the U. S. razed all of downtown Baltimore, exca- We went first to the Old Senate 4 thin 
more Sun, I used to go to Fort McHenry frigate Constellation, the first ship of the vation had started on one of two great Chamber where, on December 23, ae - 
projects to revivify the heart of the city. 1783, Washington resigned his com- on ditior 

As I watched, I thought of an afternoon mission as commander-in-chief of the the build 

long ago, when I had stood near this | Continental Army. Two of the original Hall, for 

very spot and had seen flames rage _—_ desks used by the senators of that day William 

through these blocks, until the gutted —are in the first row—they looked like ong ae 

buildings tumbled in upon themselves. _ the desks I had used in school—and a ‘ dwhil 

It was time to start for Annapolis. brass plaque in the floor marks the sic 

We crossed the Hanover Street bridge = spot where Washington stood. The wing ten 

and turned into the Ritchie Highway. treaty of peace with England, recogniz- We on 

When we reached the Ritchie Memorial _ing the independence of America, was buildings 

Scenic Overlook, we got out of the ratified in this same Old Senate Cham- ae na 

car for an excellent view of Annapolis. ber, so, in a real sense, the United i 

We could see the dome and spire of _—_ States started in this room. ahi the 

the State House and the dome of the On the stairway to the second floor widens 

Naval Academy Chapel withtheSevern _ there’s a painting of Washington resign- Reena 

River in the foreground. ing his commission, but the picture is ase te 

Crossing the Severn, we followed not completely accurate. It depicts nore d ?' 

Naval Academy signs to Gate No. 3. Washington and the members of the heemed ‘ 

Here we turned, not into the Academy Congress as stately figures, in complete seated in 

but toward State Circle. We parked control of their emotions. Yet, Dr. < poo 

opposite the State Office Building and James McHenry of Baltimore, who had roniinoet 

hurried to the Treadway Maryland been one of Washington’s secretaries, diy bes 

Inn. Breakfast had been light and early; and was a member of the Congress, a 

a lunch of steak sandwiches and says that Washington wept, and his Popes 

apple pie completely satisfied us. hands shook so that he had difficulty frat sto 
Then we headed for the red-brick steadying the pages of his address. wae Par. 

building that is the oldest functioning And all the congressmen, and all the Suction 
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spectators, Doctor McHenry said, wept 
too. 

There are guided walking tours of the 
old colonial homes of Annapolis, but 
we bought a booklet, Seeing Historic An- 
napolis and the Naval Academy ($1.00), 
and started on our own. Annapolis is 
one of the loveliest colonial towns in 
America. It’s not a restoration; it’s the 
real thing. Everything we saw is very 
much as it was before the Revolution. 
Additions have been made to some of 
the buildings, and, in the case of Carvel 
Hall, formerly the residence of Gov. 
William Paca, they have been exten- 
sive, for this old home is now a hotel, 
and while there are slot machines in the 
basement, the colonial spirit of its ex- 
terior has not been lost. 

We saw scores of colonial homes and 
buildings—the old Reynolds Tavern, 
now the Public Library; the Scott 
house, where Francis Scott Key lived 
with the Scott family while he was a 
student at St. John’s; the Hammond- 
Harwood House and the Chase-Lloyd 
House, to mention a few. These last two 
looked somehow familiar, and we 
learned that parts of both have been 
copied in homes all over the country. 
The carved front-door frame of the 
Hammond-Harwood House is espe- 
cially beautiful. 

Walking back to Maryland Avenue, 
we entered the Naval Academy. Our 
first stop was Bancroft Hall, the 
world’s biggest dormitory, which houses 
the entire brigade of 3800 midshipmen. 


There’s a sample room just off the ro- 
tunda, with two cots, facing desks, 
cabinets for clothes and shelves for 
books. Everything is arranged with 
such neatness that my wife, who has 
raised two sons, doubted that any boys 
could be so tidy. 

We visited the Chapel, where scores 
of First Classmen marry immediately 
after graduation, and the museum with 
its exquisite ship models. Strangely, 
among the models was a richly capari- 
soned saddle. How did that, we asked, 
get in a naval museum? Fleet Admiral 
William F. Halsey had boasted that he 
would ride Emperor Hirohito’s white 
horse down the streets of Tokyo; and 
the Reno, Nevada, Chamber of Com- 
merce had sent him the saddle. 

We drove to Carvel Hall, where we 
had made reservations, showered and 
went down to dinner. All our walking, 
we decided, rated a cocktail, so my wife 
had a Dubonnet and I took a whisky 
sour. We agreed on the Maryland clam 
chowder, and then we both had soft- 
shell crabs, deliciously tender, in honor 
of Crab Town. With the crabs we had 
sliced tomatoes, hearts of lettuce with 
Roquefort dressing and spoon bread 
swimming in melted butter. We also 
divided a small bottle of B & G Chablis. 
Maryland cantaloupe and coffee ended 
a delightful meal. Tab: $16.50. 

After dinner we walked to the city 
dock to watch the moonlight on the 
Severn, then risked a few nickels in 
Carvel Hall’s slot machines. 


Next morning, we breakfasted and then 
drove out Bladen Street, following the 
signs to the Bay Bridge. As we approached, 
the span looked as if it had been built by a 
child with an Erector set. It went straight 
out for half a mile, then veered sharply to 
the left and shot upward. I asked the 
bridge’s length as we paid our toll. It’s 
7.727 miles, the world’s longest continuous 
overwater sieel bridge. And it’s so high 
above the water that some motorists get 


panicky. There's a traveling salesman who 
crosses the bridge regularly, and hasn't 
driven it yet. The state supplies a driver— 
free. As we climbed higher, I began to feel 
a bit queasy myself. But I got interested in 
the table-flat country ahead, and the feel- 
ing left me. 

When we came down to earth again, we 
were on Kent Island, which claims to be the 
oldest community in Maryland and one of 
the three oldest in America. It was settled 
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BOISSIERE imported from France 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S VERMOUTH ...The remarkable crystal clarity of 


Boissiere, the original Dry White Vermouth from Chambéry, makes 


every Martini a memorable one. . 





. incomparably smooth, subtle, dry. 


And the very making of a model Manhattan is Boissiere French 
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between 1628 and 1631 by traders and ad- 
venturers from Virginia. As soon as we 
were on the mainland we began looking for 
Wye Mills. A hundred yards beyond the 
mill, which ground grain for Washington's 
army, is the Wye Oak. More than 400 years 
old, it’s a beautifully shaped tree. It stands 
100 feet high and has a spread of 165 feet— 
the biggest white oak in America. 

We made some pictures and before get- 
ting back into the car we studied a map of 


the Eastern Shore. Talbot County claims 
the longest shore line of any county in the 
United States, and looking at the map, we 
believed it; both Talbot and Queen Anne’s 
are made up of long, narrow peninsulas, 
almost entirely surrounded by water. And 
as we proceeded to Easton, St. Michael’s, 
Tilghman, Oxford and Cambridge—and 
saw creeks that were two miles wide, and 
rivers and bays wider still—we began to 
understand why the Eastern Shore has bred 


a race of individualists, and to appreciate 
their love of the water. 

Over an almost level highway, we headed 
for Easton. This prosperous-looking town 
calls itself the “Colonial Capital of the 
Eastern Shore,” and it seems to grow more 
colonial-looking each year. This is under- 
standable, for most of the new buildings— 
even the modern Tidewater Inn and a 
brand-new shopping center—are colonial 
in architecture. 








Women are always punctual (when they fly Braniff) 


Arriving at your destination on time is almost a promise 
when you fly Braniff. Braniff—as veteran passengers 
will tell you and government statistics prove—is a 


leader in on-time records. 


“On-timeliness” is just one of many Braniff bonuses. 
Consider, for example, our Silver Service meals . . . 
the “‘looked-after’”’ feeling you get from charming 
Braniff hostesses . . . and all the friendly Braniff 
folks who serve you from start to destination. Yes, 
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and the luxury of Braniff’s new El Dorado Super Jets. 

Today you can enjoy Braniff hospitality to 50 U. S. 
cities and 10 Latin American countries. 

Latin America bound? Take advantage of Braniff's 
low excursion fares . . . “‘see-everything” tours that 
can be easily arranged through your favorite travel 
agent. Call Braniff or your Travel Agent. 

Your air freight shipments will also receive the same 
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On Washington Street we stopped at 
the headwaters of the Tred Avon River 
to see the Third Haven Meeting House, 
built in 1682 and said to be America’s 
oldest frame building used for religious 
meetings. Here, under a giant oak, Wil. 
liam Penn preached in 1700 to a thron 
that included Lord. and Lady Balti- 
more. A new, larger meeting house is 
nearby, but the simpler, more austere 
structure seems to dominate it. 

At the Historical Society of Talbot 
County, on South Washington Street, 
we met H. L. Giles, a former newspaper 
editor from Pittsburgh, who retired to 
Talbot County a few years ago and in. 
terested himself in its history. He typi- 
fies a resource that may prove more 
valuable to the Eastern Shore than 
even its famed sea food—the pleasant 
industry of retirement. We were to 
meet doctors, lawyers, writers, paint- 
ers and businessmen who have come 
here from Pennsylvania, New York, 
the Midwest, to enjoy their leisure; and 
many have become more interested in 
their new homeland than are most of 
the natives. 

We lunched at the Tidewater Inn, 
where instead of a cocktail, we split a 
bottle of Cabernet Sauvignon. After 
snapper soup, my wife chose the roast 
young guinea hen with wild rice and 
brown gravy, and I had the broiled 
fresh halibut steak, served with but- 
ter beans and pineapple-and-cottage- 
cheese salad. No dessert, just coffee; 
we were saving room for a_ lavish 
dinner at Capt. Randolph Harrison's 
Blue Haven Inn, on Tilghman’s Island, 
where we had telephoned to make a 
reservation. Luncheon tab: $8.75. 

Mrs. William Winters, whom we met 
at the Tidewater Inn, told us a legend 
about old White Marsh Church, now in 
ruins, and after lunch we started down 
Route 50 looking for it. Beside the 
tumbled walls were the graves of the 
rector of the church, Daniel Mayna- 
dier, who died in 1745, and his wife, 
Hannah Martin Maynadier. According 
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to the legend, Mrs. Maynadier had 
fallen ill, had been pronounced dead 
and was buried. That night robbers 
opened the grave; and as they tried 
to wrench a ring from her finger, she 
slowly sat up. The robbers fled, and Mrs. 
Maynadier crawled back to the rectory. 
She recovered completely. 

Mrs. Winters told us she came to 
Talbot County from Chicago a decade 
ago with her doctor husband, and lives 
not far from the church ruins, IM 
Trappe. That town meant one thing (0 
me—‘‘Home Run” Baker, the slugging 
third baseman of the old Athletics, and 
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of the Yankees, who had been one of 
my first World Series heroes. I asked 
Mrs. Winters if she knew him. ‘*We 
bought his farm,” she said. 

Now we turned off Route 50 and 
headed for Oxford, near the mouth of 
the Tred Avon River. This town was 
settled in 1635 and soon became the 
county’s most prosperous community. 
Business, except for fishing and boat 
building, has fallen off, but Oxford is 
known today to yachtsmen over Amer- 
ica, and we saw many of their boats at 
‘he Tred Avon Yacht Club. 

We didn’t realize how lovely Oxford 
's—with its old homes and their wide 
lawns facing the river—until we saw it 
from the water. This we were able to do 
when we crossed the Tred Avon to 
Bellevue on “the oldest privately oper- 
ated ferry in the U. S.” Capt. William 
L. Benson, the operator, told us it has 
been running continuously since 1760. 
From Bellevue we drove to St. Mi- 
chaels, which has been identified with 
shipbuilding since its beginning and has 
turned out handsome log canoes, bug- 
eyes and some of the most famous of 
the Baltimore clippers. We were more 
impressed by the expensive boats we 
saw at the Miles River Yacht Club. 

During the War of 1812, the town au- 
thorities of St. Michaels heard that the 





Be Good 
to Yourself 


... by starting your Christmas 
shopping early this year. 

In fact, you can start right 
now by ordering HOLIDAY 
Gift Subscriptions. Here’s the 
gift for that “hard-to-get- 
something-for” woman... or 
that “‘man-who-has-every- 
thing.” 

Yes, HOLIDAY will rate a 
big “welcome” with people 
of even the most discriminat- 
ing tastes. And each colorful 
issue is a reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. 

You can order HOLIDAY 
Gift Subscriptions NOW— 
and then forget about them. 
We'll send an attractive gift 
card, hand-signed in your 
name, at Christmastime for 
each gift you order. 

And you won't be billed un- 
til JANUARY! 

You'll find a convenient 
order form bound in most 
copies of this issue. Or, just 
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British fleet was planning a night attack 
and ordered all lights extinguished. Lan- 
terns were hung in treetops and the British 
guns overshot the town. One cannonball 
struck the chimney of a house on Mulberry 
Street. The damaged home is still known 
as “the Cannonball House.” 

We crossed a bridge to Tilghman’s 
Island, and were in real seafood country. 
At the Tilghman Packing Company, 
Maryland’s largest, we drove out a cause- 


way to an island that had been made with 
hundreds of thousands of oyster shells. 
George T. Harrison, head of the plant, 
showed us around. Huge iron baskets, each 
holding ten barrels of crabs, moved on 
overhead trolleys. The crabs were cooked 
and picked, the meat was formed into 
cakes which were breaded, browned, pack- 
aged and frozen, all by machinery. Steamed 
clams in the shell are another big item, 
and, in winter, of course, it’s oysters. 


“Do you have a machine for opening 
oysters?” my wife asked. 

“Not yet,” Mr. Harrison answered, “but 
we're working on one.” 

We had telephoned Andrew Bradshaw, 
at Snow’s Landing, to arrange to see some 
of the homes from the water; he took us 
out for a two-hour boat ride ($10), on 
Harris Creek, Broad Creek and the Chop- 
tank River. Almost all of the old homes in 

Continued on Page 25 
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The man who is on the right track... 





waits for the 7:12, but he waits for no man! An 
early bird, he appreciates the importance of time 
and timing .. . whether he sets his watch by Big 
Ben, Zurich chimes or Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time. So, whenever it’s travel time—local commut- 
ing or world wide—his dependable companion is 
his Manhattan® Delcot® (50° Kodel® polyester, 
champion of stay-fresh fibers, and 50% cotton), 
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the no-iron wash ’n wear shirt that stays business- 
fresh all day. Delcot is the ticket to looking neat 
and wrinkle-free, thanks to exclusive Reserve Neat- 
ness™. With Blake collar, $5.95. The Manhattan 


Mankallan 


I 
Quality makers of the finest men’s furnishings, 
sportswear and Lady Manhattan® sportswear. 


Shirt Company, 
1271 Avenue of 
the Americas, 
New York 20. 
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Colorful flowers perfume every 
breeze in South America. You can 
buy bright bouquets for only pen- 
nies, just one sample of the bar- 
gain shopping you'll find from 
Panama to the Argentine 


And Panagra Jets 
leave every day 
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You'll find a wonderful wel- 
come, too, for South America 
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Dramatic cuts in Panagra’s jet fares now make South America a travel in Lime 
bargain you can’t afford to miss! There’s no jet surcharge, no time limit. Pana 
New low fares are good all year ’round. 20 whe: 
And what wonderful lands to visit, what wonderful things to do, with Luxuri 
the jet savings Panagra tucks in your pocket! Magnificent cathedrals frequen 
tempt the art lover. Archaeologists, even amateur ones, can smack their Your 
lips at unexplored ruins pre-dating the Christian era. Right next door Culsine 
are hotels and restaurants where service is spelled with a capital “L” Fly n 
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Expect a record catch wherever you toss a 
hook. 20 pounds is not an unusual trout 
here. Off the coast, marlin reach more than 
half a ton. You'll find South America is a 
sports-conscious continent Pleasantly balmy breezes day and night 
are your invitation to al fresco meals. 
South American cooking is continental— 
like that in Paris or our finer restaurants 


in Lima to a breakneck game on horseback called “‘pato” in Buenos Aires. 

Panagra jets leave every day. Service is so fast and frequent, you can 
g0 whenever you choose and your destination is as close as tomorrow. 
Luxurious Panagra DC-8 jets leave daily for lighthearted Lima—with 
frequent service to Santiago, Chile and gay Buenos Aires. 

Your meals in flight, the friendly service, are a preview of the superb 
cuisine and warm hospitality you’ll find everywhere you go. 

Fly now, by Panagra jet, for speed, comfort and new savings. Ask your 
travel agent to plan your trip, or call Pan Am and say the same. 
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Delightfully uncrowded beaches, won- 
derful surf are everywhere in South 
America. Fly there now at Panagra’s fan- 
tastic new savings—over the routes of 
National, Pan Am and Panagra 








PANAGRA 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


For your complete guide book, ‘‘How to Get the 
Most Out of Your Trip to South America,"’ send 25c 
to Don Wilson, Room 4425, Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. 17. 








THE GREAT 


IDEAS COME FROM ZENITH! 





Amazing new speaker 





pours room-size sound 





from a pocket-size radio! 


h A Bp Created by Zenith, it revolutionizes 
\ \) pocket radio! You can’t believe the 

| | e IT big, rich, room-size sound you're 
© \ } hearing is actually coming from a 
| is pocket-size radio— because never 


before has there been a pocket radio 

with a speaker like this! 
It’s the revolutionary new Zenith exclusive ‘“Ex- 
tended-Range”’ speaker (figure A). Its elliptical de- 
sign (figure B) gives it a much larger total speaker 
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area than ordinary round pocket radio speakers. 
l‘urthermore, the voice-coil (figure C) is offset at 
the top—creating a much steeper cone angle. As a 
result, for the first time, you hear more clear high 
notes, more rich low notes—tone you’ve never 
heard from a pocket-size radio! 

The “‘Extended-Range” speaker also features a 
radically new Ceramic Magnet (figure D). This 
slim new magnet allows a much larger speaker to 
be placed in a pocket radio than ordinary metal 


The quality goes in 
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before the name goes on 





THE NEW ZENITH ROYAL 500 DELUXE—MOST BEAUTIFUL POCKET RADIO EVER CREATED! 


magnets do. This new speaker, combined with 
Zenith’s advanced power output, gives you up to 
4, times the volume of other radios the same size! 

Imagine—room-size sound from a pocket-size 
radio! See it, hear it—at your Zenith dealer’s. 

Kight transistors; non-breakable nylon case 
trimmed in Roman Gold color, comes in Ermine 
White, Ebony Color, Two Tone Ascot and En- 
bassy Gray. Quality built in America by skilled 
American craftsmen. $60.00*. 


GRP ZENITH RADIO 

me CORPORATION 

. i CHICAGO 3%, Ill 
NOIS.IN CANADA 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CANADA 
LTD. TORONTO, ONTARIO. The Royalty o 
television, stereophonic high fidelity inst’ 
ments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. 
43 years of leadership in radionics ex¢ lusively 
*Manufacturer's suggested retail price withow 
batteries. Prices and specifications subject to 
change without notice. 
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Continued from Page 21 


Tidewater face the water—it was 


the means of transportation—and 
we saw “Langdon,” a beautiful 
brick house, with flanking wings, 
whose central section had been 
built in 1745, and a score of other 
mansions, all with lawns and gar- 
dens sweeping down to the river. 
The water was quite smooth, but 
as we came back to Harris Creek, 
we could see whitecaps out on the 
broad Chesapeake. 

It was time for dinner, and we 
headed for the Blue Haven Inn. 
After a sherry for my wife and 
a Scotch-on-the-rocks for me, 
we sat down to an Eastern Shore 
feast, served family style. There 
was delicious bouillabaisse, to 
start. There were heaping platters 
of fried chicken, crab cakes, coun- 
try ham. There were whipped po- 
tatoes, candied carrots, corn on 
the cob, cole slaw, Lima beans, 
sliced tomatoes and three or four 
other vegetables I’ve forgotten. 
Plus hot biscuits. And ice cream 
with black-walnut cake. And 
coffee. Tab: $8.00. 

We drove back to Easton, and 
headed for the Choptank River, 
where we had a reservation at the 
Riverview Motel. We wanted to 
try the fishing from the mile-and- 
half-long bridge. Last summer, 
a boy had caught a seventy-two- 
pound drum that was bigger 
than he was; we were happy to 
land a few fair-sized croakers. 


Next morning, after breakfast, 
we crossed the bridge to Cam- 
bridge, seat of Dorchester County. 
We had arranged to meet Thomas 
A. Flowers, a school principal, 
who walked with us to 29 High 
Street. Bayly E. Orem, owner of 
the house, told us it had been built 
about 1720, and that the central 
section had been moved here 
from Annapolis around 1750. 
“That’s not unusual,” he said, 
noticing my surprise. “A lot of 
homes were moved by barge back 
in those days.” 

One of Mr. Orem’s ancestors, 
Dr. Alexander H. Bayly, who had 
been mayor of Cambridge for 
thirty years, had brought the first 
English sparrows to America. 

Mr. Flowers urged us to be sure 
to see Old Trinity Church, in the 
town of Church Creek, and we 
went out Route 16 until we came 
to a sign proclaiming: ‘Historic 
Old Trinity, circa 1675. America’s 
Oldest Church Now in Active 
Use.”’ It’s a small, brick church, 
surrounded by scores of head- 
stones. The interior, with its orig- 
inal floor of square brick—found 
beneath a wooden floor when the 
church was restored recently— 
looked devout, as if all those years 
of religious services had had their 
effect. In the graveyard are bur- 
ied one of Maryland’s governors, 
Thomas King Carroll, and his 
brilliant daughter, Anna Ella, 


often called ‘“‘the unrecognized member of 
Lincoln’s cabinet.” She is credited with giving 
him advice on Civil War strategy. 

We started back through Cambridge and 
Easton, turning off onto Route 213 for Cen- 
treville. I hadn’t seen Centreville since I was 
eight, and I had forgotten it completely. 
This seat of Queen Anne’s County has what 


it claims is Maryland’s oldest courthouse in 
continuous use. When court is about to con- 
vene, we were told, the court crier comes out 
on the open-air balcony and gives the cry, 
“*Oyez:... 

We went north again on Route 213. As we 
came to the Chester River, we saw, on the 
far bank, a row of beautiful old brick man- 





sions. This was Chestertown, once an im- 
portant port, and the gracious brick homes 
set on spacious lawns that descended to the 
river had been the dwellings of wealthy 18th 
Century ship owners and merchants. They 
are, it is claimed, the largest group of pre- 
Revolutionary brick homes in America. 
Continued on Page 27 








We'll give you Europe 


(for the money you usually spend on a winter vacation) 


Follow your dreams on one of these exciting 
tours and wind through places of beauty 
and history, sunshine and warm-hearted- 
ness—for a vacation rich in discovery and 
joyfully low in cost. 

Italian Holiday to Zurich, Lugano, Pisa, 
Rome, Capri, Naples, Assisi, Florence, 
Milan and Geneva. For 16 days—only 
$599.60 complete’. 

Iberian Holiday to Lisbon, Seville, Torre- 
molinos, Madrid, Granada and Caceres. 
For 16 days— only $499 complete’. 


Mediterranean Cruise — (We jet you to 









Zurich and back.) Set sail from Venice. 
Cruise to Athens, Rhodes, Cyprus, Jerusa- 
lem, Tel Aviv and many other cities. For 
17 days — just $691 complete*. 

See your travel agent or call Swissair 
for a day-by-day schedule of all the things 
you'll see and do on the tour of your 
choice. Or send in this coupon today. 
*Complete means everything, including 
round-trip Swissair DC-8 Jetliner from New 
York (based on the 17-day excursion fare), 
all meals, finest hotels, transportation, 
sightseeing trips & tips. 






































































Swissair, 3 East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Please send me complete information about 
Swissair’s special: ([(_] Italian Holiday, 
(] Iberian Holiday, (_] Mediterranean Cruise. 





Name. 
Address. 
City & State. 
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authentic evidence of effectiveness. No other gelatine 
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Continued from Page 25 

As we drove slowly through 
town, we missed a too-familiar 
sound. We didn’t hear an auto- 
mobile horn. 

“Is there a law against it?” I 
asked. 

No, was the answer, it’s just 
the custom. The townspeople felt 
that hornblowing didn’t speed 
the traffic and led only to ulcers, 
so they decided to stop it. 

We passed Washington Col- 
lege, tenth oldest in the country. 
Washington had permitted the 
school to use his name, we were 
told, and had contributed money 
to help in its early years. 

Continuing north on Route 
13, we crossed the Sassafras and 
Great Bohemia rivers, and then, 
climbing higher than we had 
been since we crossed the bay, we 
went over the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal and entered Elkton. 

We had an excellent luncheon 
at the Swiss Inn, a few hundred 
yards north on Route 40, and 
headed south for the Aberdeen 









Proving Ground. In the museum 
there we saw a mammoth collec- 
tion of rockets, tanks, guns and 
carbines, relics not only of World 
War II but of the War of 1812, 
the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, World War I and 
the Korean War. 

We saw the Congreve rocket 
of the type that Francis Scott 
Key had seen “bursting in air” 
over Fort McHenry. We saw the 
German V-2 rocket that had 
been fired at England in World 
War II, and were amazed at its 
size—forty-six feet long and five 
feet, five inches in diameter. 

We saw German, French and 
U.S. tanks from World War I; 
Russian, German and U.S. tanks 
from World War II. We saw 
“Anzio Annie,” the huge Ger- 
man railroad gun that had shelled 
G.l.’s at Anzio—and myriad 
other weapons. 

Leaving Aberdeen, we headed 
west On Route 22. In a quarter 
mile the countryside seemed to 
rise and soon it was rolling. After 
two days on the flat Eastern 
Shore, it was a beautiful sight. 
The corn beside the road was 
heavy with ears, tomatoes were 
ripe for picking and the smell of 
fresh-cut hay was in the air. As 
we came into Bel Air, seat of ag- 
ricultural Hartford County, this 
pleasant old town seemed un- 
naturally peaceful after all those 
machines of death we had in- 
Sspected at Aberdeen. 

We found Route | and headed 
for Baltimore and the Chesa- 
Peake Restaurant, on North 
Charles Street, where we would 
have the big meal of our tour. 
We had the appetite for it. We 
started with a frozen daiquiri for 
my wife and an extra-dry Mar- 
tini for me. Both just right. Then 
my wife had clams on the half 


shell and I had the crab soup. We divided 
a Caesar salad, and for the entrée both of 
us chose the Blue Ribbon sirloin steak, 
served with baked potato. With it, we had 
a small bottle of Beaujolais. My wife had 
lemon sherbet with her coffee, and I tried 
the Camembert and crackers. Our tab came 
to $27.50 for a memorable dinner. 


The Orioles were playing a twi-night 
double-header with the Chicago White Sox, 
and there was just time to catch the second 
game. We reached the city’s capacious new 
stadium on East 33rd Street, home of the 
baseball Orioles and the football Colts, just 
as the Orioles won the first game. After 
trailing through most of the second, they 


went ahead on Ron Hansen’s three-run 
homer in the eighth and won that too. 

We drove to the Sheraton Belvedere on 
Charles Street and sat a few minutes in the 
cocktail lounge, drinking a toast to Mary- 
land. Next summer, we decided, we were go- 
ing to spend our entire vacation on thestill- 
unspoiled Eastern Shore. THE END 





























COSTUME BY MARIE McCARTHY FOR LARRY ALDRICH. | 








Two directions for the imaginative foot... 
or pointed as the slipper of a Persian princess! Polished 
calf or textured leather, high or demi heel. 12.99 to 14.99 


WOHL SHOE COMPANY « SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI « A Division of Brown Shoe Company FOR A WORLD OF FASHION AT YOUR FEET 
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TAKE ATRIP 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Unless, of course, you've somewhere else to go. 
is ’ FOREIGN BAZAAR 


Lord it over your friends who have merely 
toured Europe. Utterly destroy the place- 
droppers at cocktail parties. Take off on a 
glorious trip all the way around the world! 
Too costly? Too time-consuming? Hardly. 
Not when you do it with these marvelous 
Capitol albums. You can make your tour 
in 240 minutes, for only a few dollars. Look 
at the splendid places youll visit... 
London, Paris, Tahiti, Germany, Brazil, 
and lots more that would warm the hearts 
of both Thos. Cook and Son. Great names 
like Dietrich and Piaf. Great music. Great 
for recalling places you've seen. And antic- 
ipating those you haven't. Passport in 
order? Had your shots? Then just stop by 
your record dealer _ to book passage for 
a memorable trip around the world. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EWING KRAININ 


Butcher 


‘ " ( > ket @ “What style!” Those words rank among the highest compliments a 
iain 25 Parisian can pay. And they apply to other things besides clothes. 


Style is important for the proposal of a statesman in the Chamber of 


| . 
diy P. We Deputies—or of a swain in the Bois de Boulogne: for the presentation 
Krom. Paris P , neste 
of courses at a formal dinner—or the meat in a butcher’s window. The 


drean 
islun¢ 


city dismisses with a snort the “‘person of no taste.” 

Would you expect, then, a Parisian butcher to face the world in 
by Bette Finley Krainin the nondescript white smock of his colleagues elsewhere? Mais non. 
Supermarkets may have reduced the butcher to anonymity in Amer- 
ica, but in France he is a personage of importance. In keeping with 
his station, he has his own distinctive professional jacket, the chemise 
de boucherie. This traditional garment is double-breasted, with eight 
big white buttons, including two for the lapels. The cuffs are deftly 
curved, slit and buttoned, so that they can be quickly rolled up, or 
down. And do not misunderstand that word chemise—the jacket is 
beautifully tailored, in slimming lines. After all, no butcher wants to 

look too gros when he quotes the prices of his wares. 
I found this self-assured jacket on sale in the Paris Flea Market for 
12 new francs (about $2.35), and brought it home. I feel quite smug 
about it; shoppers spend hours looking for treasures in this famous 
square, and I found a bargain right off the rack. I wear my chemise as a 
top for a number of costumes—slacks, shorts, swim suit, a slim skirt, 
even a classic dress. The material is cotton ticking, black pencil stripes 
GILBERTO on white. The same stall had it in blue stripes, also in small checks. I 
——= don’t know what the merchant thought I was going to do with my 
purchase; if he was surprised, he didn’t show it. In the Marché aux 

Puces, style means fais ce que voudras—no questions asked. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT OF ‘CAPITOL’ If you would like sewing instructions for making the chemise de 
OF THE WORLD CATALOG BEGINS boucherie, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Houipay Infor- 
eee halla se eine he il mation Service, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., mention- 





“> ‘CAPITOL’ OF THE WORLD ( ing the chemise. THE END 
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THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME 
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Dancing is really part of Hawaii...like laughter. 
We dance to Hawaiian music, the latest hit tunes, 
Dixieland... you name it, we have it. No finer 
dance orchestras, anywhere. 


‘ Ever see a “tame” volcano? This is snow-capped 
Mauna Kea on Hawaii, the “Big Island.” And 
when you’re here, I’ll show you tree fern forests, 
orchid farms, coffee plantations, Come soon. 


Do you enjoy exotic eating places? Hawaii has 
many. Some Oriental, like this tea house. Some in 
tropical gardens. Some by the seashore. Fine steak 
houses, restaurants, hotel dining rooms, too. 


In Honolulu’s Bishop Museum you can trace Ha- 
waiian history from stone age to statehood. Then 
you'll want to see where Hawaiian history was 
made, and enjoy colorful Polynesian pageantry. 


Vacation on Kauai, the Garden Island. If you like 
tropical flowers and spectacular scenery, make 
Kauai your first Island side trip. This is the island 
other islanders visit for beauty. 


You'll love Waikiki Beach. Everyone does. Palm 
trees along the shore...old Diamond Head...the 
surf. Nothing like it anywhere. And wait ’til I take 
you on an outrigger canoe ride! 


“We'll be seeing you soon 
in the Islands of Hawaii”’ 


Has Statehood Changed Hawaii? Not for 
the visitor. It’s still just 44% smooth hours 
by jet from the Pacific Coast ($266 round 
trip) or a 44% day vacation cruise by lux- 
ury liner ($380 round trip). Currency and 
language? Pure U.S.A....Drinking water? 
Likewise. Passports, visas and shots? None. 
Costs? Hotel rooms from $5 to $30 per day. 
Stay long enough to see all the islands. 


Did you ever hit a tee shot through a rainbow? I 
have, right on this seaside course. But you’ll want 
to play all the Island courses. Good golf country 
with lots of variety, whatever your game. 


You’re looking at a bit of ‘“‘“modern” Hawaii. This 
is a part of the business side of the 50th state, 
where new construction topped $275 million in 
1960. Investment opportunities? I found many. 


The weather is fine any month of the year 
— about 74° average. Travel light — buy 
reasonable “island things” when you arrive. 
Many fine new hotels and hotel additions 
give you a wide choice of accommodations 
and assurance of no waiting for rooms... 
All things considered... 


Isn't this your year to visit Hawaii? 
Hawaii's colorful pageant, Aloha Week, is October 14-21 


Romantic and colorful Old Hawaii is never far 
from your modern hotel here on Maui, the Valley 
Isle. You’ll want to see Haleakala Crater, lovely 
Hana, historic Lahaina. Maui welcomes you. 


The first thing most visitors do is get out of tight 
fitting mainland clothes into comfortable things 
like these. They’re as colorful as the Islands them- 
selves, where they’re designed and made. 


See Your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Representative or Write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. D, Honolulu, Hawaii * Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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@ It often seems that man, of all crea- 
tures, is reluctant to equip himself for 
an understanding of the present by 
taking the elementary precaution of 
keeping an eye on the past. HOLIDAY 
is a contemporary magazine, devoted 
to the proposition that with reason- 
able care on the part of its inhabitants 
the world has a good chance of re- 
maining an agreeable place for a long 
time to come. While striving to foster 
this cheerful belief, we have always of- 
fered enlightened consideration of to- 
day’s available pleasures, whether 
natural or contrived, and suggestions 
as to how they may best be appreci- 
ated. But this is not to say that we 
look with any favor upon out-and-out 
lotus-eating; and in the present issue, 
among such comparatively light- 
hearted items as a description of the 
California wine district, a mouth- 
watering guide to the Little Wonder 
restaurants of France and a visit to 
one of the best-dressed women in 
Venezuela, you will find a searching 
inquiry into the Spanish-American 
War—surely one of the more obscure 
and grotesque brawls in_ history, 
treated here by William Manchester 
with scholarship, a keen appreciation 
for drama and an uncompromising 
regard for the forgotten detail. There 


A WORD WITH OUR READERS 


are aspects of the war of 1898 which 
have an obvious and particular sig- 
nificance today; but in more general 
terms, we believe that a forward-look- 
ing magazine, concerned to encourage 
its readers in a full enjoyment of living 
in the 20th Century, would be frivo- 
lously skimping the job if it ignored 
the centuries that went before. — 

We are also concerned this month 
with wealth, in the first of a series of 
articles on the Rothschilds by Fred- 
eric Morton. This extraordinary 
family, whose name has long been a 
popular synonym for riches, was im- 
mortalized in an English music-hall 
song of the Edwardian era: 


The other evening after tea 
The Baron Rothschild said to me, 
“I wonder what it feels like to be 
porn”... 


It is of course a universal daydream to 
wonder what it feels like to be rich, 
and it was partly with this fact in mind 
that we planned the series. The ma- 
terial Morton has come up with, from 
the harsh beginnings in the Frankfurt 
ghetto down through all the years of 
fantastic achievement, with the Roth- 
schilds often leading the history of 





Europe sternly by the hand, is as 





bizarre and colorful as a legend from 
the Arabian Nights. 

Hamilton Basso concludes his 
journey through Scandinavia this 
month with an account of a visit to 
Lapland. Nearer home Jack Schaefer 
treats of the rambunctious beginnings 
and swift development of Denver, 
where men found something mag- 
ical in the air and in the hills a 
great deal of that yellow raw material 
which lies behind all fortunes, whether 
accumulated by a Rothschild or by 
the newspaper seller on the corner.We 
are also delighted to welcome Ogden 
Nash back to our pages, and we have 
presented his Manhattan verses in 
what seems to us an appropriately 
fanciful layout. The Antic Arts de- 
partment, with no holds barred, takes 
on the off-Broadway theatrical scene, 
the quality of New York audiences 
and the prospects for the drama in 
America; Flannery O'Connor, in her 
first contribution to HOLIDAY, writes 
a piece on life with peacocks that is 
crammed with delightful observation 
and lore about these outlandish fowl; 
and Peter Lyon, with the final article 
in his series on the United Nations 
Organization, winds up a major and 
memorable journalistic achievement. 

THE EpITors 
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The Partners’ Room in the London office of N 
Rothschild & Sons. In 1875, in this room, financial arrangements were made that enabled Britai 
buy a controlling interest in the Suez Canal. Mr. Edmund Rothschild, the present head of the firm 
on his right his brother, Mr. Leopold, on his left his cousin, Mr. Evelyn. Baron Alain de Roths« 
(opposite) is seen in the luxuriously paneled boardroom of the French banking house, Roths 
Fréres, at 21 Rue Lafitte, Paris. Baron Alain and his brother Elie are junior partners in the | 


THE HOUSE O. 
ROTHSCHILD 


The first of a series of four articles about a family whose influence has changed the cour 


by Frederic Morton 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


Rue du Faubourg-St.-Honoré is the silkiest ribbon in all of Paris. Once a year its sic 
with perfume. As a residential street it dates back centuries, but No. 33 and No. 41 r 
landmarks of the immediate past. Both are baroque mammoths. Both have giant portals 
of bas-relief curlicues, from which, gradually, the monogram R emerges. Here at No. 3: 
Baron Henri de Rothschild lived in state; here at No. 41 reigned Baron Edmond. The f 
occupied by the Cercle Interallié (an elegant diplomatic club); the second accommods 
the United States Embassy. The visitor will soak in the past so gorgeously dead at thc 
and then he will pass No. 45 without giving it a glance. 

Why should he? No monogram attracts the eye at 45. There is neither ornamentatic 
apart from the number, there is not even identification. The ground floor consists 
anonymous modern reception room, from which a staircase leads into the Louis XI\ 


man with a mustache. He is mild, pleasant, with an American handshake and an 
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Continued from Page 32 

accent that mixes Harvard and Paris 
in equal proportions. The four-story 
building with its office staff of 150 is, 
as he puts it, “my main business den.” 
From this headquarters he runs a world- 
wide organization which builds villas, 
hotels, pipelines and even whole cities 
in Israel, constructs luxury resorts in 
Martinique and Guadeloupe, throws up 
giant housing projects in Paris (over a 
thousand apartments so far), backs 
Continent, a European news-weekly, 
and finances banks and car factories 
in Brazil. It is not likely that there is a 
millionaire more multi- in all of Europe. 

This young man, who can choose to 
rusticate in either of two fairy-tale 
chateaux—one in Switzerland, one in 
France—and who numbers among his 
town residences Rubirosa’s former 
house in Paris, is the present Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild. 

But at his office you're still an arron- 
dissement away from the Paris House of 
Rothschild proper. Rothschild Fréres 
remains where its founder put it over 
140 years ago, at 21 Rue Laffitte. It is 
still owned and managed exclusively 
by Rothschilds—the Barons Guy, Elie 
and Alain, Edmond’s cousins. And if 
anything has changed, it’s mainly the 
size. Rothschild Fréres is astoundingly, 
but very quietly, bigger than ever. As 
the biggest private bank in France it 
controls, among others, the Société 
d’Investissement du Nord, one of the 
most powerful French investment 
trusts, with huge industrial and mining 
interests on all five continents. 

But there is more. Rothschild Fréres 
is again distinct from Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons of London. In the 
heart of the City, at New Court, St. 
Swithin’s Lane, the English house also 
still stands on its founder’s site. New 
Court, too, is a private partnership, 
completely family-owned (by Messrs. 
Edmund, Leopold and Evelyn de 
Rothschild). And New Court, natu- 
rally, is a soft-voiced giant: key bullion 
broker in the British Commonwealth, 
owner of the Royal Mint refinery, gold 
agent to the Bank of England, merchant 
banker extraordinary; and, since 1953, 
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controller, through holding companies 
all over Canada, of a monumental 
string of mining enterprises in North 
America. Among these is a concession 
in Labrador covering 50,000 square 
miles of mineral, power and lumber 
resources, which Joseph Smallwood, 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland, 
called “the biggest real-estate deal on 
this continent in this century,” and 
which Winston Churchill termed a 
“grand imperial concept.” 

It would not be enough to sum up 
the family as “still very wealthy.” To the 
world at large “Rothschild” means big, 
dead money. But to the very rich, to those 
who actually know the clan or would 
like to, the name conjures up something 
very alive; something enviably, ridicu- 
lously, unattainably exaggerated. 

Take for instance the procedure at 
120 Rue du Faubourg St. Honore; 
here the hairdresser Alexandre attends 
to the coiffures of Tout-Paris, as high- 
est society in France is called. In his 
appointment book, as in the imagina- 
tion of the haut monde, a designation 
like “Comtesse Pierre” is meaningless if 
a surname isn’t added. But “Baronne 
Elie” or “Baronne Philippe” can only 
mean ‘de Rothschild.” “They are the 
true successors to the Bourbons in 
France,” a society woman said early 
this year. “There are no others whose 
first names are enough.” 

In fact, they and the people over at 
Buckingham Palace seem to be the 
only families left with great functioning 
kingdoms at their disposal. And for 
generations the people at Buckingham 
Palace have recognized the kinship. 
Queen Victoria dined and slept in 
several Rothschild houses; the Duke 
of Windsor fled to a Rothschild (an 
Austrian one) after his abdication. To- 
day in England the Rothschilds have 
discarded the baronial title, but on Mr. 
Edmund's piano at Exbury in Hamp- 
shire there stand, among the snapshots 
of recent visitors, pictures of Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip. 

Where kings have vanished, presi- 
dents must suffice. The only time 
President Coty of France dined offi- 
cially at a private residence was with 


quiet moment in the life of a banket 
vineyard proprietor: Baron Elie de Rothschild en famille in his 18th Century Paris town house. T 
wife Liliane are the most enthusiastic modern-art patrons of the Rothschild clan. With them here a 
Nellie and Elizabeth (behind a piece of sculpture by Erich Miller) and their son Michel. The assen 
include a Rouault clown; a Klee, a Dubuffet and a César (left to right, foreground); a Guardi (ir 
the Baron); a Persian vase; and a 16th Century German statuette of a camel, once part of the K 


Baron Philippe, at his Avenue d’léna 
duplex in 1952. General de Gaulle, 
Coty’s successor, has used Georges 
Pompidou, a top Rothschild executive, 
as one of his closest financial advisors. 
The General himself has entertained 
the family more than once: in Baron 
Guy’s photograph album one hunt 
tally card records that Guy bagged 
forty-nine pheasant at Marly le Roi, 
de Gaulle’s personal shoot. 

The whole family conveys a lordli- 
ness which has become exotic in our 
age. One of the high executives in the 
London bank, who has seen Roth- 
schild service for forty years, had some 
thoughts about that recently. 

“It’s amazing how little haschanged,” 
he said. “When Mr. Anthony was in 
charge here, you couldn't mistake it— 
Rothschild wasn’t just a bank, it was a 
monarchy. Mr. Anthony took care of 
us better than any other employer in 
town, and that included help in any 
private trouble we might be in—but 
only as long as we did our work and 
didn’t act familiar. | remember one of 
our assistant managers asking Mr. 
Anthony something personal about a 
family portrait in a waiting room. Mr. 
Anthony didn’t answer. The poor man 
asked the question again, because he 
thought Mr. Anthony hadn't heard. 
Mr. Anthony just gave him one look. 
I’ve seldom seen a man turn so white 
as that assistant manager. He never 
got in trouble again. 

**And then, of course, there was that 
press thing a few years ago. Mr. An- 
thony always despised being inter- 
viewed. But this was some special 
occasion. The whole memory is painful, 
I'm afraid I’ve blocked most of it. At 
any rate, the big London papers kept 
pestering, and finally Mr. Anthony 
consented. Some big-time journalists 
popped up. Mr. Anthony let them come 
into the Partners’ Room and pointed 
to some chairs. One of them sat down, 
crossed his legs somewhat high, and 
said, ‘Well, Mr. de Rothschild, what 
can we write about you?” 

“I stood quite near, and immediately 
I sensed that this was a terrible liberty 
to take with Mr. Anthony. For a mo- 
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ment Mr. Anthony didn’t move. Then 
he spoke his first sentence of the inter- i 
view, which was also the last. He said, 
‘Good-by, gentlemen.” Ten seconds 
after they had come in, they were all 
out again. 
“Since Mr. Anthony’s death, Mr. 
Edmund, his nephew, has taken over. 
Now Mr. Edmund is a delightful per- 
son, a young man for a senior partner— 
just in his middle forties. He isn’t the é 
abrupt type either. He moves with ™ v 
these democratic times. But as I said, 
nothing has changed. When the inter- a “f. ~ 
com rings from the Partners’ Room, : he he \t, 
you still go in there as though it were 
an audience. And when Mr. Edmund 
finishes his business with one of us, 
he'll say, ‘All right now, Jones?’—very N 
kindly, mind you, and yet Jones’ll jolly GS 
well know the audience is over and there yi 
isn’t another word to be wasted. The 
cheeky young people one’s got to hire 
these days can’t understand that sort 
of thing until they’ve been here a few 
months. Then they realize that this is 
Rothschild’s—and they catch on.” 
Outsiders, attracted by the radiance 
of the name, often fail to “catch on” to 
its exclusiveness. Each year hundreds 
of people knock on the doors of the 
English and French Rothschild banks, 
bringing hundreds of thousands of 
francs, dollars and pounds. They want 
their money to be invested by Roth- 
schild, or to have a nest egg in the form 
of a Rothschild deposit. Many are ' 
asked, with great politeness, to carry 
their coffers home again. Officially, any 
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little phrase is added: “—if he is a 
friend.”* Typical depositor friends of the 
two houses are Sir Winston Churchill, i 
several royal houses and the more 
stable South American governments. 
“I guess,” Baron Guy will say when 
pressed about this point, “we are a bit ; +. 
choosy about who is going to sign his ; 
name on our checks.” 
As for the checks written by the 
house itself, many of them are never 
presented for payment. Their recipients 
Continued on Page 36 
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son, Baron Guy, is the present head of Rothschild Fréres. The Baroness is given the respect 
are considered her due as the eldest member of the French branch of the family. Our phot 
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prefer to keep them as souvenirs. They 
are the direct dividends of legend. 

A child born at such an altitude in- 
herits, in addition to everything else, 
history. It has been said that on the day 
of its birth the average Rothschild baby 
is fifty million dollars rich and 150 
years old. The figures may be imprecise, 
but the idea is acétrate. Over the past 
century and a half a definite Rothschild 
personality has crystallized itself, and 
no new weaker of the name can en- 
tirely escape it. The young Rothschilds 
today—there are some fourteen under 
the age of twenty-one—may discuss 
Sartre or dig cool jazz, but their lives 
are still partof an old genealogical de- 
sign. This is due partly to inbreeding 
on a royal scale, and partly to a for- 
midable sense of tradition—a Jewish 
as well as an aristocratic characteristic. 

Take the Louis XIV furniture on 
which the telephones rest in Baron 
Edmond’s office. Since the time of his 
great-grandfather the Rothschilds have 
amassed more Louis XIV, XV and XVI 
furniture than those three kings ever 
owned. For decades now, in interior 
decorators’ argot the phrase “Roth- 
schild style” has connoted rooms filled 
with Bourbon meubles and a lavish 
sprinkling of Renaissance bibelots, an 
opulence of ormolu and boiseries— 
“The Rothschild grand French man- 
ner,’ as Cecil Beaton terms it. 

Or consider the clan’s sweet tooth. 
It has given the Rothschild Soufflé to 
the world’s menus; it has goaded mas- 
ter chefs in family employ to push the 
art of pastry beyond its natural fron- 
tiers; it produced a clause in the 1905 
will of Baron Alphonse leaving to his 
“dear son-in-law Albert’ (also a born 
Rothschild) 25,000 gold francs “‘so that 
he may buy himself some chocolates”; 
and it has engendered the delectable 
custom that on all intrafamily visits 
chocolate soufflé is served. 

Another Rothschild tradition 
love of handing on first names. By this 
the house preserves a further nuance of 
collective continuity, re-creates its an- 
cestors, and infuriates its biographers. 
There is nothing so confounding as the 
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is a 


Rothschild family tree. The English 
branch, for example, begins with 
Nathan Meyer, proceeds to Lionel and 
Nathaniel, goes on to Lionel Walter, 
Lionel Nathan, Nathaniel Meyer and 
Nathaniel Charles. Coniing up to date 
we find Nathaniel Mayer Victor, the 
current Lord Rothschild, who has a 
son named—naturally — Nathaniel. 
What’s more, the Austrian branch had 
its own early Nathaniel Mayer. 

Not: content with this, the Roth- 
schilds have managed to evolve even a 
lineage of pseudonyms. Henri de 
Rothschild (of the English house, 
though resident in France) wrote some 
successful dramas under the nom de 
plume of André Pascal. His son 
Philippe has produced plays and writ- 
ten children’s and travel books as 
Philippe Pascal. Now Philippe’s daugh- 
ter Philippine, a prominent young 
member of the Comédie Francaise, is 
billed as Philippine Pascal. 

This same family branch shows that 
under a Rothschild roof each of a 
number of hobbies receives heroic and 
dynastic expression. Henri (Pascal) de 
Rothschild’s father took an interest in 
medicine, and raised an immense 
sanatorium for the tubercular at 
Berck-Plage. Henri himself became a 
physician, and financed the Fondation 
Curie—Eve Curie’s headquarters for 
the treatment of cancer. Today his son 
Philippe’s medical charities are faith- 
fully extensive. 

But the pseudo-Pascals have also 
been among Europe’s foremost vint- 
ners. Philippe’s great-grandfather (his 
name, by the way, was Nathaniel) 
bought the Chateau Mouton near 
Bordeaux, with its renowned vineyards. 
Successive Pascals perfected their grapes 
while pursuing the drama and subsi- 
dizing medicine. Baron Philippe, who 
created a great wine museum at Mou- 
ton this year, is making the chateau 
the first oenological shrine on the 
Continent. 

Even the oddest personal inclination 
solidifies, among the Rothschilds, into 
a stately family hallmark. Lionel 
Walter, the second Lord Rothschild, 
and his brother, Nathaniel Charles, 


were the first of their blood to become 
enamored of bugs. When Lionel Walter 
died in 1937, he left an invaluable 
collection of two million moths, but- 
terflies and other insects, including two 
wonderfully rare penguin fleas brought 
back by Shackleton’s famous Antarctic 
expedition. Lionel Walter’s nephew, the 
present Lord Rothschild, is Assistant 
Director of Research in the Depart- 
ment of Zoology at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and one of England’s leading 
authorities on anything that scrabbles 
and bites. His Lordship’s sister Miriam 
has coauthored an important work on 
parasitology, entitled Fleas, Flukes and 
Cuckoos. And Miriam’s thirteen-year- 
old son recently arrived at the house of 
a friend in Austria, accompanied by an 
intricate apparatus topped with a blue 
lamp. It had to be hung below the win- 
dow of his room. It was his own inven- 
tion and, he explained, probably the 
most efficient instrument yet devised 
for the trapping of young female moths. 

Rothschild persons may die, but not 
Rothschild emotions or predilections. 
At the end of the 18th Century, Meyer 
Amschel, patriarch of the clan, began 
to amuse himself with a collection of 
rare coins and currency items. Many of 
his descendants have continued his 
bent. In the board room of Rothschild 
Fréres today there are, among similar 
exhibits, the five- and the ten-franc 
notes bearing the Al serial number. 
Mrs. Edmund de Rothschild, wife of 
the head of the English bank, con- 
tinues the great collection of seals be- 
gun by Alfred, her husband’s grand- 
uncle. And the 17th Century dog col- 
lars which are Baroness Elie’s passion, 
or the 18th Century wig stands which 
deck Baron Philippe’s drawing rooms, 
are also likely to increase under the 
enthusiasms of yet unborn issue. 

Like any prodigious phenomenon, 
the Rothschilds lend themselves to 
humor. They seem to be well aware of 
that. Self-irony is one of their venerable 
traditions. A story still goes around 
about Gutele, the ancient matriarch 
of the dynasty, who insisted on remain- 
ing in the 19th Century Frankfurt 
ghetto though her sons had long dwelt 
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in palaces, buying and selling conti- 
nents. To her neighbors Frau Roth- 
schild was a supernatural being. Once, 
when the sun suffered a sudden eclipse, 
they ran to her for protection and ex- 
planation. “The sun?” Frau Rothschild 
is supposed to have said. “My boys 
must have dumped it on the market. 
Don’t worry. They'll buy it right back 
again.” And—ah!—they did. The 
neighbors smiled as the world grew 
bright again. 

Gutele’s boys, and her boys’ boys, 
also felt that they could afford a grin 
at their own expense. The office of the 
secretary of the London bank has a 
whole wallful of caricatured Roth- 
schilds through the generations, includ- 
ing a few limned with Max Beerbohm’s 
exquisite acid, all carefully collected 
and framed. At Ferriéres, Baron Guy’s 
giant pleasure dome near Paris, the 
downstairs cloakroom is papered with 
cartoons .of the current clan. Other 
lampoons, mainly familial (with no- 
table exceptions, such as a ruthlessly 
faithful portrait of Elsa Maxwell), 
decorate the adjoining lavatory where, 
as a family member put it, “they can be 
perused in comfort and leisure.” 

All this brings to mind the parrot 
which presides over the dining room 
of Mrs. Anthony de Rothschild’s 
manor at Ascott Wing in Buckingham- 
shire. It announces with sardonic maj- 
esty, “I—am—Jack—O’ Rothschild!” 

And, indeed, the Rothschilds have a 
great deal of majesty to be sardonic 
about. A visit to either the French or 
the English bank is an awesome ex- 
perience. Both firms operate with all 
the latest electronic devices. Rothschild 
Fréres is, in Baron Guy’s proud words, 
“the only French bank where yester- 
day’s change in a client’s account is 
reported to him in today’s mail.” Yet 
no IBM breeziness is tolerated at the 
Rothschild front office, which closes 
over the visitor like a stern Victorian 
cathedral. No bright young secretaries 
flashing nylon knees here. In a dusky 
hall an antique masterpiece of a butler 
rises, writes down your name in formal 
calligraphy, and hands it to an usher, 

Continued on Page 38 
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who places it on a salver and vanishes. 
The usher reappears, bows you into a 
corridor, and hands you on to the 
personal attendant of whichever Roth- 
schild you are visiting. That chamber- 
lain in turn conducts you to one or 
other of the three formal waiting rooms. 

Still there is something in all this 
which, by a hairbreadth, avoids the 
pompous. The carpets and the paneling 
that frame the spectacle are rich, yet 
plain in design and color. The station- 
ery of the London bank, though hand- 
made of parchmentlike rag paper with 
the Rothschild escutcheon as glowing 
watermark, has a small and very simple 
letterhead. A bourgeois moderation 
tempers—and always has tempered— 
a royal ambition and an imperial wealth. 
It is this saving sense of balance which 
made the dynasty more than an outsize 
flash in the pan and let it survive with 
such effulgent steadiness. 

A sense of balance governs private 
Rothschild households too. Although 
the huge baroque bowers which con- 
stitute the family’s residences to this 
day are encrusted with incredible 
wealth, they express delight in luxury, 
not degeneration by it. In the midst of 
their frank splendor sits a healthy 
Jewish instinct for the utilitarian and 
for shrewd discretion. The great town 
house of Baroness Edouard, Baron 
Guy’s widowed mother, has a master 
bathroom orchestrated in marble and 
silver. There is one dissonant element, 
a small telephone switchboard. It en- 
ables the Baroness to contact any 
number and extension quickly and 
privately, without her usual secretarial 
apparatus. 

Another example of the practical 
thriving amidst the palatial is an item 
always noticed by dinner guests of 
Mrs. Anthony at her manor in Ascott 
Wing: she uses a gold napkin ring, 
demonstrating at once her thriftiness 
and her wealth. 

A third combination of practicality 
with ceremony applies to the whipping 
of naughty little Rothschilds. This was 
gradually discovered years ago by a 
fellow lycée pupil of Philippe. He had 
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attracted the fancy of the boy baron 
because of his brilliance at soccer and 
was asked home for dinner. 

“We were both just ten-year-old 
children,” he recalls now. “Philippe 
and I cuffed each other about every 
day at school. Yet the first I knew of the 
invitation was through an engraved 
card my parents found in the mail. I got 
a card each Wednesday during that 
school year. On Thursdays, at the 
stated time, the car came to pick me 
up, complete with chauffeur and foot- 
man. My parents pretended it was 
hilarious and said I should ask Philippe 
if he had ever heard of the 20th Cen- 
tury. Actually they were terribly proud 
about the whole thing and secretly took 
photographs of me entering the car. 

“And me—after I'd gotten used to 
the Rothschild palais and Philippe’s 
enormous private gym, I thought it 
was all very natural. | remember that 
Philippe’s tutor had been empowered— 
by a written authorization—to beat 
him. And I got so used to their habit of 
talking to others, or even among them- 
selves, by means of letters and cards 
that I helped Philippe compose an 
application to his father, asking that 
the beating franchise be revoked. The 
petition failed—but what a fine Roth- 
schild letter we wrote!” 

With the exception of some literally 
royal houses, no other existing dynasty 
has been so powerful for so long. As a 
result, the family air proceeds less from 
external magnificence of mansion or 
office than from an inner stance. 

“I was very young,” Baron Philippe 
says, “when I realized what is meant 
by that last word in my full name. Per- 
haps too young. Maybe I lost some of 
my freedom when I did. I think I first 
realized it when I once walked past the 
house of our gatekeeper. A wonder- 
ful smell was coming out of the little 
kitchen, pot-au-feu, thick French peas- 
ant soup. I wanted to run in there and 
ask for some. But I walked right on. I 
didn’t even turn my head. For some 
reason I thought, ‘This is not for me.’ 
I went on to my parents’ dining room, 
to a lot of those complicated sauces 
that didn’t smell half so exciting. 


aron Guy de Rothschild, head of the French family, 
with his second wife Marie-Helene and their son Edouard, in the main hall of the Rothschild chateau at Ferriéres, 
sixteen miles from Paris. The Baron’s main interest outside the family firm lies in his racing stud in Normandy and 
stables at Chantilly. He was adjutant to the first Gaullist military governor of Paris after the Liberation. The 
chateau was built by Baron James de Rothschild in the 19th Century, in an indeterminate but distinctly lavish 
style. Here he entertained Louis Napoleon, and here, during the Franco-Prussian War, Bismarck had his headquarters. 


“And yet, mind you, I wasn’t a poor 
little rich boy. Or a very poor, very 
rich little boy. I enjoyed myself. My 
grandfather and my father—and I, 
too, later on—we weren’t the bank 
Rothschilds at all. We didn’t do those 
solid, respectable things the rest of the 
family is famous for. We were mixed 
up with the theater and wine and sports, 
all sorts of frivolous affairs. I suppose 
my father and I have done much more 
shocking things than eat pot-au-feu. 
And still, young as I was then, I had 
the feeling that eating ordinary soup 
would be a little like betraying my 
forefathers. It would be a little like— 
how shall I say—abandoning the 
province they had conquered for me 
with so much work.” 

Very shortly after telling this story, 
at the Chateau Mouton, Philippe ap- 
plied himself to his province with con- 
summate fidelity. He had dinner con- 
sisting of sole meuniére, gobs of caviar, 
pré salé lamb, vegetables, salad, cheese, 
and a dessert involving three ices intri- 
cately intertwined; matched with four 
wines from his incomparable private 
cellar, one a Mouton Rothschild 1907; 
and garnished with the most un-pot-au- 
feu-like sauces in all France. 

For the Rothschilds, the best is an 
obvious imperative. In England be- 
tween the World Wars this rule was 
rigorously applied to horticulture by 
Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, brother 
of Mr. Anthony. Lionel’s 200 gardeners 
nourished and manicured his vast 
flower beds at Exbury, near Southamp- 
ton. Today Edmund, his heir, owns 
a landscape which contains more hun- 
dreds of thousands of superb rhododen- 
dron plants than any other spot on 
earth. This is due not only to care 
but to ruthlessness. 

“Mr. Lionel developed over 1200 
rhododendron hybrids,” says Major 
Peter Barber, the present estate man- 
ager. “This number does not remain 
today, as Mr. Lionel was unmerciful 
with his burnings. He would anxiously 
watch a large batch of seedlings for ten 
years, waiting till they had all flowered. 
Then he would pick out the very best 
ones, and destroy the rest. This was a 


strict rule. He wanted not one flower 
of merely fair quality in his garden.” 

The estate’s thirty hothouses, built of 
teakwood and spread over nearly four 
acres, also contain some exceedingly 
precious orchids. A Texas millionaire 
recently paid $32,000 for a hundred 
Cymbidium seedlings, and the Moscow 
Botanical Garden has bought nurslings 
for a hefty sum. But even the orchids 
came to know the Rothschilds’ pitiless 
connoisseurship. This is what Exbury’s 
chief gardener recollects of the Second 
World War: 

“Many members of our orchid- 
department staff were called to the 
colors. Mr. Lionel decided it would be 
impossible to keep all the young 
seedlings which had grown into healthy 
plants. He had hundreds of them de- 
stroyed, for he did not feel inclined to 
sell them and felt it was quite impos- 
sible for another man to give them the 
care their quality required. . . .” 

The Rothschild addiction to the per- 
fect makes itself felt in quite unexpected 
quarters. The London bank at New 
Court, as a case in point, lists among 
its executives Mr. L. Nathan, M.A. 
Cambridge (in literature), who holds 
the quaint office of chief correspondent 
of the firm. 

He advises every department on the 
drafting of important letters, insuring 
not only their legal but also their 
stylistic impeccability. New Court feels 
that a letter carrying its imprint is not 
merely a communication. It is an in- 
strument representing the family. 

Often, of course, the family repre- 
sents its faith as well as itself. During 
the Second World War Chaim Weiz- 
mann, the head of World Zionism, 
lived at the Dorchester Hotel in Lon- 
don. The present Lord Rothschild had 
moved there, too, since the drafting of 
male servants made the maintenance of 
really elaborate households impossible. 
During an air raid Weizmann watched 
the young lord trying to calm his three 
tots in the shelter—a vain occupation 
that lasted through the whole bomb- 
ridden night. At last Weizmann asked 
his lordship why he hadn’t sent his 

Continued on Page 40 
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children to the United States like so 
many other people of means? 
“Why?” his lordship said. “Why! 
Because of their blasted last name. 
If I sent those three miserable little 
things over, the world would say that 
seven million Jews are cowards!” 
Lord Rothschild is a Labor peer and 
a sophisticated student of both the life 
cycle of bedbugs and the jazz riffs of 
Teddy Wilson. But when it comes to 
that last name of his, he turns an- 
cestrally Jewish. In 1938 he composed 
a letter in Latin to the Pope, fiercely 
urging him to protest against the Nazi 
persecution of his co-religionists. He 
received an answer, also in Latin; and 
the Pope complied with his request. 
Even in such a frivolous milieu as the 
St.-Germain-des-Prés quarter of Paris, 
the family’s consciousness of its special 
responsibility will not rest. One evening 
last year three smart young couples sat 
on the sidewalk terrasse of one of the 
more Bohemian cafés. A hurdy-gurdy 
player came up with his cap, and the 
three men gave him some coins. 
“Merci,” said the hurdy-gurdy player, 
and was about to leave when, in a 
twinkling, the well-made brunette in 
the party, whose name was Philippine, 
pressed a bank note on him. Nobody 
took much notice, except perhaps those 
who knew what she was: no longer just 
a girl on a date, but suddenly a 
Rothschild confronted by a beggar. , 
Her almost furtive gesture betrays 
one family quality which seems to have 
grown in recent generations—reti- 
cence. The founder of the house en- 
joined it a long time ago. But some of 
his sons, while storming Europe's bas- 
tions of power, wrapped their hands 
round every weapon, including the 
rawest publicity. Today the family is 
careful to preserve the inaudibility and 
invisibility of its presence. As a result 
some believe that little is left but a 
great legend. And the Rothschilds are 
quite content to let legend take care 
of their public relations. 
The huge English and French banks, 
and Edmond’s office building in Paris, 
do not even have name plates outside. 
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Although they control dozens of in- 
dustrial, trading and mining corpora- 
tions, hotels and whole resorts, not 
one bears the word Rothschild. Being 
privately held partnerships, the family 
houses never need to—and never do— 
publish a public balance sheet, or any 
other report of their financial condition. 

On the social side, too, the family 
maintains a lofty hush. They are not 
café society, and as a consequence 
avoid the Elephant Blanc (El Morocco 
of Paris). Nor do they have themselves 
driven in Rolls-Royces. (Mr. Edmund 
prefers a simple black Humber.) Roth- 
schild means Society with an § that is 
superbly, softly, inexplicably capital. 
In Europe, where the stigma of the 
parvenu persists longer than on our 
side of the Atlantic, a mere four gen- 
erations of wealth do not entitle a family 
to pews in the very shrines of fashion. 
Yet just here the Rothschilds are 
barely glimpsed and rarely heard: be- 
hind the walls of the Turf Club in 
London, inside the house of the Com- 
tesse de Paris; not so much partaking 
of the exclusiveness of such sanctums, 
as confirming it by their very presence. 

The family’s giant charities also walk 
on tiptoe. It is only fairly well known 
that Baron Guy is president of the 
Fonds Social Juif Unifié (the United 
Jewish Appeal in France). And few 
have heard of an organization called 
Bethsabee Crafts Ltd., which subsi- 
dizes artisans in glass, metal and pot- 
tery all over Israel, distributing their 
products across the world. There is 
also an unpublicized B. de Rothschild 
Foundation in New York, which sup- 
ports and houses the Martha Graham 
Dance Company and sponsors her 
tours through several continents; which 
has produced admission-free, world 
premiéres of works by such composers 
as Hindemith and Stuart Vaughan; 
which has financed writers, including 
Katherine Anne Porter; provided con- 
siderable funds for research into the 
arts of classical India and Japan; and 
contributed extensively to the educa- 
tion of various American Indian tribes. 

The elusive lady responsible for these 
global activities is seldom seen or heard 


rs. James de Rothschild, Justice of the Peace and 
County Council member, in the Morning Room of Waddesdon Manor in Buckinghamshire. The Manor was built 
in 1880-1883 by Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild. James inherited the property from his great-aunt, Alice de Roth- 
schild, in 1922. He died in 1957, and bequeathed the Manor to the National Trust. Waddesdon houses the art col- 
lections of Baron Ferdinand, Miss Alice and Baron Edmond. Among other treasures in the Morning Room 
are Gainsborough’s “Pink Boy” and Reynolds’s portrait of Emily Pott as Thais (seen here over the chimney piece). 


by her beneficiaries—possibly because 
she is in constant, silent motion, com- 
muting between her house in Tel Aviv, 
her family in Paris and her duplex in 
the East Seventies of New York. She 
has the warmest and most wistful blue 
eyes of the entire French house. Since 
the death of her husband, Donald 
Bloomingdale, she has called herself 
Mrs. de Rothschild. She is Bethsabee, 
Baron Guy’s sister. 

The EJRMG Foundation is almost 
as shy about its identity. In recent years 
it has given one million dollars to the 
Weizmann Scientific Institute at Re- 
hovot, and no less than three million 
toward the construction of Israel’s Par- 
liament building. It foots the bill for 
Israel’s more important archaeological 
expeditions. Still, it takes ingenuity to 
decode EJR MG into the Edmond James 
Rothschild Memorial Group—admin- 
istered by young Baron Edmond (grand- 
son of Edmond James), Mrs. James A. 
de Rothschild and the same Lord 
Rothschild who wrote to the Pope. 

Last but not least, the family abstains 
from press agentry in its maze of cul- 
tural and sporting endeavors. True, 
racing fans may know that the silks 
of Baron Guy’s jockeys, riding winners 
at Ascot, Longchamps and Deauville, 
bear the same blue-and-yellow colors 
as the banners over Rothschild castles 
on both sides of the English Channel. 
Zoologists might be aware of an 
ornithoptera Rothschildi (a gorgeous 
“birdwing” butterfly in New Guinea) 
and a Rhea Rothschildi (a South Amer- 
ican ostrich), both creatures found on 
Rothschild-financed expeditions. Wine 
drinkers may worship Mouton-Roth- 
schild (from the vineyard owned by 
Baron Philippe) and Lafite-Rothschild 
(Baron Elie) as two of the world’s 
supreme clarets. Botanists and garden 
lovers have benefited from the family 
fondness for thoroughbred flowers— 
the Rothschild supreme azalea, the 
many Rothschild-named rhododen- 
drons, and the fantastic orchids de- 
veloped at Exbury. 

Such golden footprints of the clan are 
recognized, at least by specialists. But 
at the Louvre, at the British Museum, 


at a dozen other institutions, hundreds 
of researchers and art students bend 
over a cornucopia of treasures every 
day, without knowing that once all this 
glittered in Rothschild libraries and 
drawing rooms. 

In Vienna, in 1938, the House of 
Rothschild vanished under the heels 
of the Wehrmacht. Yet it survives, and 
not merely in the giant collections left 
to the Kunsthistorisches and Kunst- 
gewerbe museums. Its memory is 
literally fragrant. Each spring the city 
floods its parks and squares with 
flowers from the former Rothschild 
hothouses in the Hohe Warte suburb. 
Every day peasants from all over 
Austria arrive as pilgrims to St. 
Stephen’s, the national cathedral. All 
Austrian provinces provided native 
materials for its reconstruction after 
World War II damage. The Rothschilds, 
a province in themselves, contributed 
the stones from their principal palais. 
The residence in the Prinz Eugen- 
strasse was too monumental to find 
another owner. It was demolished just 
when St. Stephen’s needed a transfusion 
of precious marble. The building blocks 
from the Jewish dwelling were brought 
directly to the Catholic cathedral. 

There is one crucial Rothschild city 
which bears few palpable imprints of 
the clan. Frankfurt does have a Roth- 
schild Park. Its municipal archives 
contain some yellowed clues to the 
family’s beginnings. But the bombed 
ruins of the patriarchal Rothschild 
house were cleared away five years ago 
to make room for a new office building. 
Not many other Rothschildians survive 
by the River Main. 

Yet here in a cramped ghetto dwell- 
ing, Meyer Amschel Rothschild sold 
old coins at the turn of the 19th Cen- 
tury, and married Gutele Schnapper, 
and begat those five incredible sons who 
conquered the world more thoroughly, 
more cunningly, and more lastingly 
than all the Caesars before or all the 
Hitlers after them. Here their story— 
and their name—entered history. 





The second article in this series will 
appear in an early issue. —Ed. 
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The 
Village 


What 
walls 
them 
from 
the 
world 
of 


men, 


These 
unkempt 
anthropoids ? 


Though 
fifty 
sages 
call 

it 

Zen, 

I 
plump 


for 


adenoids. 


Manhattan 
Previews 


by Ogden Nash 


Forty- 
Second- 
Street 
Movie 


Where 
Ziegfeld 
once 
held 
proud 
domain, 


Shabby 
impresarios 
reign. 


They 
seek 
the 


B. O. 


lallapalooza, 


They 
steal 

a 
march 
on 


J. P.-Sousa; 


Content 
to 

let 

W ho 
will 

be 
clever 


They 
play 

the 
Tarzan 
tripe 
forever. 


The 
Gold 
Coast 


High 
up 
along 
Park 
Avenue 


A 

bit 

of 
Moscow 
comes 
in 

view. 


Here, 

after’ 

a 

day 

at 

United Nations 


Of dutiful 


denunciations, 


Reside the 
hluebloods of the Reds, 


True dialectic thoroughbreds. 


A group my tiresome 
Cousin Emlyn 


Refers to as 
la créme de la Kremlin. 


All 
Around 
The 
Town 


Within 
myself 
| 

lately 
find 


A 
tendency 
to glance 
behind. 


This 
son 

of 
Father 
Knicker- 
bocker’s 


Now 
shies 
away 
from 
luggage 
lockers; 


Before 

a 
cinematic 
treat 


| 

stoop 
and 
peek 
beneath 
the 
seat. 


Only 
Dione 
Lucas 
can 
make 
an 
omelet, 


But 
any 
fool 
can 
make 


a 
bomblet. 


Welcome, 
Stranger 


New York 
isa 
fortress 
whose 
ambient 
moats 


Still defy all 
your tunnels 
and bridges 

and boats. 


Fling upa 
new bridge 
or bore a 
new tunnel, 


The flow is 
forever 

too great 

for the funnel. 


Manhattan 
repulses 

the out-of- 
town rover: 


He is trapped 
on a ramp, 
growing 
mauver 

and mauver. 


While his 
battery 
dies and 
his water 
boils over. 


The only 
sure way to 
get into 


New York 


Is, I venture 
to say, 

to be brought 
by the stork. 





And 
Now, 
Live 
From 
New 
York 


In 
NN. Fas 


In 
| a 
it’s 





individuals. 


residuals. 


The Cate 


Press Agent 


Nose-cone 
heiress 
**Bubbles”’ 

de Radzovitch 


Claims that 
an adult 
Western 
is one in 


which... 


“Googie” 
Friganza 
claims 
that an 
author 

of note 


Is changing 
his name 

to Kennedy 
Capote... 


Count ‘‘Vovo” 
Rienzi 

comes up 
with a brand 
new drink, 


The 
Psychiatrist, 
one sip 

and your 
head will 


shrink... 


Heard at 
the Snorkel, 
while 
visiting 

to and fro: 


“Tt isn’t 
how much 
you know, 
but who 


you know’... 


Crag Torso, 
here on a 
picture- 
plugging pitch, 
Claims 

that an adult 
Western 

is one 

in which... 


The 
Amputators 


There’s 
one 
I 


care 


for 


even 
less 


Than 

him 

who 

toasts 

me 

with 

“God bless!” 


The 

TV 
weather 
maiden 
snappy 


Who 


waves 
good 
night 
with 
**Have a 
happy!” 


Theater 
Hour 


The 
hotel 


doorman’s 


frantic 
whistle 


Makes 
rugged 
taxi 

drivers 
bristle. 


The 
doormen 
chittering 
like 
grackles 


Only 

raise the 
hacky’s 
hackles. 


Contemptuously 


Stares 
the 
cabby 


Like 


a 
bobcat 
at 


a 
tabby, 


Then 
with 
derisive 
farewell 
honks 


Heads 
happily 
homeward 
to 

the 
Bronx. 


That’s 
why, 

my 
children, 
I’m 
afraidy 


That 
you'll 
be 
late 
for 
“My 
Fair 
Lady.” 


City 
Greenery 


If you 
should 
happen 
after dark 


To find 
yourself 
in Central 
Park, 


Ignore 

the paths 
that 
beckon you 


And hurry, 
hurry 
to the zoo, 


And creep 
into the 
tiger’s lair. 


Frankly, 
you'll be 
safer there. 


The 
Comic 


Children 
demand 
the tale 
as told 
before, 


The 
slightest 
alteration 
they 
deplore. 


The comic, 
by the 
time 

he is 

the rage, 


Has 
learned 
the 
night-club 
patron’s 
mental 
age. 


So, 
infinite 
variety 


is dead, 
And 


repetition 
rules 

the roost 
instead. 


Reaching 
the Copa 
from 

less opulent 
climes 


Now 

one man 

in his part 
plays 

many times. 
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THE 


VINEYARDS 


OF 


CALIFORNIA 


@ Although I have lived in Los Angeles 
for twenty years, | had never explored 
the California wine country until last 
spring. “Don’t drink the water,” a 
friend warned me before I set out, then 
added as an afterthought, “And don’t 
drink the wine.” He was right about 
the water, but wrong about the wine. 
American wines, | discovered, are some- 
what in the same position as American 
literature before E~»serson declared its 
independence of England. Our wines, 
like our literature, are capable of stand- 
ing on their own sturdy feet but they 
still bear the “domestic” stigma. As I 
drove happily from winery to winery, I 
felt rather like an expatriate American 
stumbling for the first time across the 
work of Mark Twain. 

The countryside in spring was a 
blend of the Atlantic seaboard and the 
California Coast Range, of pink dog- 
wood and gnarled manzanita, of lilac 
and redwood, snowball bushes and 
camellias. The budding vineyards were 
ablaze with yellow mustard, the gently 
sloping hills sprinkled with orange pop- 
pies and blue lupine. Deer darted out 
from pine and cypress groves. Magpies 
gossiped on every fencepost. Sheep 
and white-faced cattle were grazing in 
the foothills, the lambs standing knock- 
kneed in the range grass, the calves 
bawling, an occasional colt frisking on 
its spindly, uncertain legs. 

Spring is the quiet time when the 
vines are leafing and the young wines 
of the last crush are being tested in the 
laboratory and tasted in the wood. The 
winegrower scrambles up a ladder to 
the top of a 2000-gallon oak cask, 
carrying a curved glass tube—the 
French pipette, the American “wine 
thief.”” Samples of the aging wine are 
“thiefed”” from the cask and released 
into tulip-shaped tasting glasses. The 
wine is held to the light for color, then 


bv John D. Weaver 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED LYON 


swirled, sniffed and tasted. The swirling 
releases the wine’s aroma (the fra- 
grance of the grape) and bouquet (the 
fragrance of the wine). What the nose 
detects, the palate confirms, perhaps 
elaborates. This is the time of decision, 
when the wine is either graduated to 
the bottle or held back in the wood. 

The wine-making cycle begins in Sep- 
tember, when the grapes of the new 
vintage are harvested. This is the time 
of fairs and festivals, the start of the 
winegrower’s new year. The vineyards 
come alive with pickers, the roads with 
trucks. The wineries are drenched in 
the overpowering fragrance of freshly 
crushed grapes. Visitors walk into a 
montage of whirling crushers, flowing 
troughs and bubbling tanks. They see 
the grapes crushed and stemmed, the 
free-run juice, or must, pumped into 
tanks where fermentation is touched 
off by wild yeasts. The fermented juice 
becomes wine through the conversion 
of sugar to alcohol. It is essentially a 
simple, natural process, ageless and 
universal. 

A new vintage, like a newborn child, 
is a perpetual source of wonder, its 
character as yet unformed, its future 
unpredictable. Wine is a living thing. 
As it grows, it takes on individual 
traits. In the equable climate of Cali- 
fornia, vintages are much alike, but to 
the makers of wine each crush is as 
distinct as the children of a large family. 
One may be harsh, another smooth; 
one mellow with age, another sour. The 
precocious child may never fulfill his 
promise, whereas the backward wine, 
apparently born to the ignominy of a 
commercial blend, may turn out in ten 
or fifteen years to be the family’s pride. 

“With children and wine, you should 
always use gentle guidance, never rigid 
regimentation,” John Daniel, Jr., tells 
guests at his Inglenook Vineyards, 





Music-and-champagne concerts enliven Sunday afternoons 
at the Paul Masson winery, located on a mountaintop 

at Saratoga with a great view of the Santa Clara 

valley. The wine-aging building, an old 

church, was moved here after the 1906 earthquake. 





Tools and glassware of the viticulturist’s trade, 


including the syringelike “wine thief,” fill 

< - < Y 

a corner of the Mayacamas winery on an extinct volcano, 
Mt. Veeder, in the Napa valley. Mayacamas’ 


premium white wines are sold only at the winery. 




















speaking as a father and as a wine 
maker. 

The wineries are always open to 
visitors, who are piloted through grapy 
forests of oak and redwood casks and 
tanks, where white hoses lie coiled like 
cobras on freshly washed floors, and 
into dark, cool, limestone tunnels, 
where the wine ages in carved-oak 
cooperage. Their tour completed, visi- 
tors are ushered into the tasting room, 
where they learn to distinguish among 
generic labels which bear the name of 
the wine's characteristic grape. Thus, a 
Burgundy becomes a Pinot Noir, a 
Beaujolais a Gamay, a Chablis a Char- 
donnay, a sauterne a Sauvignon Blanc 
or Semillon. Cabernet Sauvignon is the 
aristocratic grape of the red wines of 
Bordeaux, the Englishman’s claret. 

Innocents abroad in the wine country 
are often surprised to discover that 
most of the vineyards of California and 
the Continent are planted in the same 
classic varieties of Old World grapes 
grafted onto the same New World root- 
stock. This marriage of convenience 
came about because of phylloxera, an 
American vine louse which slipped 
across the Atlantic on some native cut- 
tings in the mid-19th Century and, after 
nearly wiping out the European wine 
industry, hitchhiked home on foreign 
vines to decimate the California vine- 
yards. The louse was finally subdued 
by mating the European vines (Vitis 
vinifera) with phylloxera-resistant 
American roots ( Vitis rupestris). 

The California vineyards have re- 
covered from phylloxera, but they have 
yet to recover from a more devastating 
blight—Prohibition. This folly not only 
laid waste the vineyards, a few of which 
survived by producing sacramental and 
medicinal wines, but also changed the 
drinking habits of an essentially tem- 
perate people. The California vines 
have sprung back to life since the long 
drought, but the growers, in one gener- 
ation, have not been able to graft a wine 
tradition onto a Martini root stock. 


“California is superior in all the 
conditions of soil, climate and other 
natural advantages to the most favored 
wine-producing districts of Europe,” 
Agoston Haraszthy told the State legis- 
lature in 1862. Haraszthy was a high- 
born Hungarian political exile who 
settled in California after founding 
Sauk City, Wisconsin. When he re- 
ported to the California legislature, he 
had just returned from a five-month 
trip to the Cote d’Or, Johannisberg, 
Asti and Malaga vineyards in Europe, 
where he had purchased 100,000 cut- 
tings of some 300 grape varieties, which 
established European vines in the 
north-coast vineyards of California. 

Count Haraszthy (he picked up the 
title in Wisconsin) had been experi- 
menting with European vines ever 


since his arrival in America. One spring 
day in 1852 he was looking over a bale 
of imported cuttings, some of which 
had come from Hungary, when he no- 
ticed a faded inscription which seemed 
to identify a certain vine as a “Zinfan- 
del,” a variety he had never tracked 
down. He planted the cuttings in his 
vineyards south of San Francisco and 
was delighted to discover these curious 
Zinfandel vines were highly productive. 
The reddish-black grapes grew in large, 
heavy clusters. The fragrant. fruity 
Zinfandel wine. with a d stinctive flavor 
reminiscent of a freshly crushed black- 
berry, proved worthy of the now leg- 
endary grape of California’s vineyards. 

Colonel Haraszthy (he went in for 
titles) later developed the Buena Vista 
estate in Sonoma, where at one time 
he controlled some six thousand acres, 
the world’s largest vineyard. It is now 
the property of Frank Bartholomew, 
the president of United Press Inter- 
national, who has a deep affection for 
the count, whose restless, imaginative 
spirit still seems to hover over the 
Buena Vista vineyards. The Bartholo- 
mews may have felt the presence one 
Sunday afternoon in November, 1943, 
when they were spending a weekend 
in Sonoma. As they were driving with 
friends through Haraszthy’s old estate, 
overrun with weeds and scrub growth, 
someone casually remarked that the 
property was to be sold next day i 
competitive bidding at Sacramento. 

“We had no intention of buying a 
vineyard,” Bartholomew recalls, “but 
we fell in love with the place. We broke 
open our piggy banks, cashed in our 
E bonds, put the bite on our friends 
and next morning at ten o'clock, there 
we were in Sacramento.” 

The Bartholomews have now re- 
stored the two old stone wineries. Visi- 
tors, with the pleasant feeling of having 
wandered into a French clos, park be- 
side a brook, shaded by eucalyptus 
trees, one of which is thought to be the 
largest in California. In a candlelit 
underground tasting room the Buena 
Vista wines are set out for sampling. 
Some visitors ask for the Green Hun- 
garian, since only one other California 
winery (Souverain) makes it. Others 
prefer a Pinot Noir or a chilled Char- 
donnay. The history-bent sentimentalist 
will select the Buena Vista Zinfandel 
and, in the count’s own cellars, toast 
the happy accident which entrusted 
this distinctive California red wine to 
Haraszthy’s hands, like a waif left in a 
church doorway. 

Plaques on the restored winery and 
in Sonoma’s historic plaza salute 
Haraszthy as “the father of California 
viticulture,” but his real monument is 
to be found in the vineyards themselves. 
Grapes now grow from the Mexican 
border to the Oregon state line, some 
eight hundred miles away. Of the five 





At Almaden, in the French-accented wine country 
south of San Francisco, sipping the house product in 
one of the gazebos dotting the ranch estate is 

a relaxing custom. Friends of owner Louis Benoist enjoy 
4 taste while the poodles await other refreshment. 
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and a half billion pounds of grapes 
harvested each year, half are eaten, 
dried for raisins or squeezed into grape 
juice. The other half goes into wine. 

The warm inland valleys, where the 
grapes develop less acid and more 
sugar, produce the dessert wines which, 
with the apéritifs, account for three- 
fourths of California’s wine produc- 
tion; the prestige, if not the profits, of 
the industry rests on its finer table and 
sparkling wines, most of which are 
made within a leisurely hour’s motor- 
ing from San Francisco Bay. It is the 
cool, moist air from the bay which pro- 
vides natural air-conditioning for the 
north-coast vineyards, Santa Clara to 
the south, Livermore to the east, and, 
to the north, separated by the Maya- 
camas Mountains, the Napa and So- 
noma valleys. 


The Indians named the valley So- 
noma, or “many moons,” because they 
believed seven different moons rose 
above the mountains to the east. 
Sonoma, since the days of the Spanish 
padres, has always been a winegrowing 
region. Gen. Mariano Vallejo, the ami- 
able Mexican comandante, was a dis- 
criminating maker of wine. Sonoma is 
one of the rare tile-and-adobe Cali- 
fornia towns which has managed to 
preserve much of its pueblo past with- 
out lapsing into the self-consciousness 
of Santa Barbara or the unrelenting 
quaintness of Carmel. A choice of ac- 
commodations is offered between the 
20th Century (El Pueblo Motel) and 
the 19th (The Country Inn). A recent 
visitor from London, a young woman 
in tweeds and sensible shoes who had 
picked The Country Inn, could be 
heard humming in her room, delighted 
to have discovered a provincial Eng- 
lish inn tucked away in the American 
wilderness of standardized creature 
comforts. 

The Valley of the Moon, as no 
visitor can escape noticing, is Jack 
London country. London’s ranch is in 
nearby Glen Ellen, where he settled 
with his second wife and soon fell vic- 
tim to the 1909 eucalyptus boom which 
hit California as a result of a shortage 
of eastern hardwoods. He planted 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
trees, hoping to make a killing which 
would liberate him from the agonizing 
necessity of having to write for a living. 
Before he was through, he managed to 
drop close to fifty thousand dollars. 

While London was planting his 
trees, an Italian immigrant, Samuele 
Sebastiani, was peddling his robust red 
wines in five- and ten-gallon kegs to 
quarry workers hacking at the Sonoma 
hillsides for cobblestones to pave the 
streets of San Francisco. Sebastiani’s 
son, August, now sits in the front office 
of the family winery, just ten feet from 
where he was born forty-seven years 


ago. Over a bottle of his excellent Bar- 
bera, we got to talking about the old 
days, when his father had set himself 
up in business with a 501-gallon stave 
tank and enough grapes to fill it- Those 
days, August felt, were long gone. 

“I still buy grapes from some of the 
same farmers who used to sell to my 
father, and they still treat me like a 
kid,” August said, “but the small wine- 
grower is dying off. Unless you operate 
on a large scale, you can’t make a 
profit, not after you’ve spent four thou- 
sand dollars on a tractor and another 
thousand on a disk plow.” 

August, like many local wine makers, 
hangs out at a lively Sonoma landmark, 
the Swiss Hotel, which faces the plaza 
on West Spain Street. The Swiss Hotel 
has a three-dollar bill, issued by the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, on May 1, 1854, 
framed above its bar. In the dining 
room, no less rare, Ted and Helen Dun- 
lap serve real bread, a yeasty surprise 
for palates resigned to pre-sliced loaves 
of reclaimed cleansing tissue. Much of 
the conversation of the wine makers 
and grape farmers these days centers on 
their wealthy new neighbor, whose hill- 
top winery was modeled on his own 
photographs of the famed Clos Vou- 
geot in Bordeaux. 

The new neighbor is James D. Zel- 
lerbach, former Ambassador to Italy 
and board chairman of the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation. At the Hanzell 
Vineyards (Zellerbach contracted his 
wife’s name, Hana, and his own), the 
retired diplomat has planted some six- 
teen acres of Chardonnay and Pinot 
Noir grapes in terraced vineyards. Ivan 
Schoch, a Napa Valley grower who 
seems continually amused by the hu- 
man scene (‘The fun of this business is 
the assorted individualists who cast 
such gigantic sparks into the atmos- 
phere’’), likes to tell of the time he re- 
planted the Hanzell Vineyards after the 
first young vines had been washed out. 

“With newly cleared land, you al- 
ways have trouble with displaced wild- 
life, especially the birds. I was called in 
to do something about them. We set 
up a series of small carbide containers 
which could be exploded at intervals. 
Unfortunately, nobody thought to tell 
Mrs. Zellerbach about them. She drove 
up to the house one day just as the 
heavy artillery cut loose and it scared 
the life out of her. It scared the birds, 
too, for a while, but they soon caught 
onto the idea. Now we have a sort of 
border patrol of schoolboys stationed 
around the perimeter with .22 rifles. 
They’re getting the job done.” 

Northwest of Sonoma, Route 12 
plunges abruptly into the redwood em- 
pire of the Russian River Valley, where 
sawmills along the road darken the sky 
with burning waste. It was the fur- 
trading Russian colonists entrenched 





Frank Bartholomew, President of United Press 
International, pauses between chores at his 
Buena Vista Vineyard in Sonoma. 

The Buena Vista, California's oldest winery, 
specializes in red and white table wines. 





James Zellerbach, former American Ambassador 
to Italy, inspects a cluster of Pinot Noir 
grapes at Hanzell Vineyards, his model winery 
in Sonoma. Zellerbach’s velvety 

Burgundies are highly prized by connoisseurs. 





J. F. M. Taylor, an expatriate Englishman who 
owns the Mayacamas Vineyards, checks 

the vines which produce his choice 

Pinot Chardonnay and Pinot Blanc grapes, 
used for Chablis-type white wines. 























Young Paula Sullivan expertly appraises a Beaulieu 
Vineyard wine under the approving supervision 

of her grandfather, the Marquis de Pins, whose wife owns 
the noted winery. Paula’s mother was 

herself a knowing winetaster at the age of twelve. 


in this rugged mountain country who 
prodded the Spanish into establishing 
the Sonoma Mission in 1823 to dis- 
courage further Czarist expansion in 
California. When Frol R. Kozlov, First 
Deputy Premier of the Soviet Union, 
visited the valley a few years ago, he 
revealed an unexpected familiarity with 
the workings of Providence by remark- 
ing, “God must have meant this place 
especially for vineyards.” 

The country was opened to wine 
making early in the 1880's by the three 
Korbel brothers, who cleared the land 
and planted vines around burned-out 
redwood stumps too formidable to be 
dislodged. With a long champagne- 
making tradition behind them, the 
three Heck brothers—Adolf, Paul and 
Ben—acquired the Korbel Vineyards 
in Guerneville seven years ago. The 
Hecks, a close-knit, good-humored, 
hard-riding family, have added a 
Hollywood touch by installing on their 
ranch a swimming pool in the shape 
of a champagne bottle. 

Visitors are received in the old Kor- 
bel depot, built in 1876, or in what used 
to be the brandy room, now a spacious 
reception room with a semicircular bar 
constructed from an old redwood fer- 
menting tank. The winery still specializes 
in bone-dry champagnes made by the 
tedious, traditional methods of Eper- 
nay. The Hecks have no truck with 
the controversial plastic cork, which 
has set off secondary fermentation in 
California champagne circles. 

“Our yeast is the big secret,” Dolf 
Heck told me over a bottle of Korbel 
Champagne brut. “Yeast is the most 
important thing in making champagne. 
We got ours in Europe in 1938. That’s 
what makes the difference.” 

A California champagne is priced ac- 
cording to the process by which it is 
made. The process must be identified on 
the label, but to understand the terms 
it is advisable to visit the Weibel 
champagne cellars a mile south of Mis- 
sion San José on Route 21, where the 
different processes can be observed. 
Weibel makes a variety of table wines 
and a new specialty, ““Tangor,”’ but is 
best known as California’s largest pro- 
ducer of champagne. For its finest 
champagnes, made from the Chardon- 
nay grape, Weibel uses the traditional 
method of bottle fermentation, which 
simply means that the secondary fer- 
mentation (this is what makes the bub- 
bles) takes place in the bottle, as the 
label must state. Under the “bulk proc- 
ess,”’ the fermentation is carried out in 
tanks lined with glass or stainless steel, 
a laborsaving method which reduces 
both the price and the quality. 


Napa is the Indian word for “plenty,” 
and nowhere in the wine country are 
so many vineyards huddled so closely 
together as in the upper reaches of this 


valley. South on Route 29, from Calis- 
toga to St. Helena, wineries bob up on 
either side of the road, like resort ho- 
tels along the Strip in Las Vegas. Hav- 
ing bedded down in St. Helena at the El 
Bonita Motel (“*Yes,”’ the owner winced 
when I discreetly brought up the sub- 
ject of gender, “I know, but it was that 
way when I bought the place, and I 
can’t afford to change the name’’), I 
had to choose between turning right 
toward Rutherford and Oakville or left 
through St. Helena. I turned left, head- 
ing for Charles Krug. It was an excel- 
lent choice. 

Although the old winery still bears 
the name of the Prussian who pio- 
neered wine making in the Napa Valley, 
it is now in the hands of the two Mon- 
davi brothers, Robert and Peter. Bob 
is the family salesman, Peter the scien- 
tist. Both have a warm, lively humor; 
both are dedicated wine growers. Like 
so many of the younger men in the in- 
dustry, they are quick to try new proc- 
esses, challenge old concepts. On Sun- 
day afternoon guests gather on the 
lawn beneath towering oaks and, in 
blind tastings, pit Mondavi wines 
against comparable foreign ones. 

“We do a little better than fifty- 
fifty,” Bob Mondavi said when I asked 
how the local wines came out in the 
test. While we were on the subject, he 
wanted to know if I had ever tried a 
blind tasting of American soft drinks. | 
hadn’t. “Try it sometime,” he said. 
“You may be surprised.” 

The sugary carbonated concoctions 
which confuse the American palate in 
childhood are of more concern to Cali- 
fornia wine makers than the cocktails 
which maul it in later life. The average 
American, I learned from the Wine 
Institute, drinks twelve gallons of soft 
drinks a year compared to only nine 
tenths of a gallon of wine. Some of the 
larger commercial wineries have capit- 
ulated to this sweet tooth by offering 
“flavored wines” with a high sugar 
content. Others have sought an honor- 
able compromise, such as Paul Masson 
with its “Emerald Dry” and Charles 
Krug with its not-so-dry Chenin Blanc. 

Across the road from Charles Krug, 
at The Christian Brothers, I had a de- 
lightful visit with Brother Timothy, ad- 
mired his corkscrew collection and, 
when an old friend dropped by, heard 
about the time Brother Timothy was 
invited to a black-tie affair in San Fran- 
cisco and politely wrote back to ask if a 
reversed white collar would do just as 
well. At Louis M. Martini, I joined a 
forty-five-minute winery tour, which 
is virtually a seminar on oenology. At 
Beringer Brothers | drank a glass of 
Barenblut in a massive stone-and-tim- 
ber Rhineland mansion built in 1883. 
At Inglenook, the tasting room turned 
out to be a handsome museum of 
carved oak, with stained-glass windows, 
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ancient goblets, German lamps and 
Flemish glass. Next door, at Beaulieu, 
I was enchanted with an arbor of 
topped, trellised sycamores which led 
to the magnificent formal gardens land- 
scaped to focus on Mount St. Helena. 

The contrasting cultures of the Cali- 
fornia wine country are nowhere so 
strikingly highlighted as in the Napa 
Valley. John Daniel, Jr., of Inglenook 
is the great-nephew of a seafaring Finn. 
André Tchelistcheff, Beaulieu’s pro- 
duction manager, is a French-trained 
Russian. Louis M. Martini, a towering 
figure in the industry, is an Italian peas- 
ant-philosopher, rooted in the soil from 
which he sprang. Hanns Kornell, whose 
champagnes are among California's 
finest, is a German refugee who arrived 
in the United States with two dollars in 
his pocket. Jack Taylor, at the Maya- 
camas Vineyards, is a quietly humorous 
Englishman. “Please don’t give up now! 
You're almost there,” a sign warns ap- 
proaching visitors as their feeling of 
being lost in the Mayacamas Mountains 
begins to crystallize into certainty. 

The Napa growers meet once a 
month at the Miramonte in St. Helena, 
where Signora Basilio Lucchesi pre- 
pares their luncheon, but their daily 
meeting place is El Real, a Rutherford 
restaurant where they sit around a long 
table with a red-checked cloth. This is 
their club, coffeehouse and forum. To 
understand what is going on in the 
California wine country, it is not 
enough to tour the wineries and taste 
the wines. The picture must be filled in 
with a visit to El Real. 

“Ninety per cent of all wine, Amer- 
ican and foreign, is ruined in this coun- 
try by mishandling,” I heard André 
Tchelistcheff contend, starting a dis- 
cussion which ended with most of his 
colleagues in agreement but inclined to 
scale the figure down. All of them have 
had cases returned, the wine spoiled 
from storage in an overheated ware- 
house or from standing upright on the 
shelves of a package store, the corks 
dried and shrunk, the wine oxidized. 

“We have no wine merchants in 
America,” Tchelistcheff pointed out. 
“That is the missing link in our chain. 
It is a tragedy.” 

A French maitre de chai, who pro- 
duces a distinguished, perhaps a great, 
red wine, can safely assume the bottle 
will be placed on its side in a cool, dark 
place and, on achieving maturity, will 
be decanted with care and drunk with 
respect. The California wine maker 
must assume his wine may be left stand- 
ing on a retailer’s shelf, possibly for 
years. If the wine finds its way to a 
sophisticated palate, it will be dismissed 
as “vinegar” and the blame fixed not 
on the seller but on the maker. 

When the subject of inexpensive Cali- 
fornia wines, many of which are sold in 
half-gallon jugs, was tossed into play, 


Tchelistcheff suddenly became enthu- 
siastic. He spoke of Gallo’s remarkable 
technical resources, which reminded 
me of the impressive research and de- 
velopment department I had recently 
visited at Italian Swiss Colony in Asti. 
“Our vin ordinaire,’ Tchelistcheff said, 
“is incomparably superior to that of 
any other country.” Louis M. Martini 
agreed. “It’s true,” he said. “The vin 
ordinaire here is made by master wine 
makers with modern equipment. In 
Europe it is made by anybody, any- 
where, under any conditions.” 

As I left St. Helena, 1 noticed two 
signs, one welcoming visitors to “this 
world-famous wine-growing region,” 
the other advertising NEW HOMES, HOME 
SITES AND LARGE WALNUT ORCHARD 
LOTS. LIBERAL FINANCING. | remembered 
the latter sign as I drove southeast into 
Livermore, then southwest to Santa 
Clara Valley, where burgeoning sub- 
divisions and shopping centers pose 
a new and serious threat to the north- 
coast vineyards. 

“We survived phylloxera and Prohi- 
bition,” an alliterative grape farmer 
told me, “but I don’t know whether 
we're going to survive people.” 

The tract-home blight is threatening 
Sonoma and Napa valleys; it is well 
advanced in Livermore, where new 
housing has crept to the edges of vine- 
yards first planted in the early 1880's 
by James Concannon of County Gal- 
way, and Carl Wente of Hanover, Ger- 
many. Their grandchildren now run 
the vineyards. 

Livermore is a saucerlike basin in the 
heart of the Coast Range, some forty 
miles east of San Francisco. Hemmed in 
by high, rolling hills, its gravelly soil 
was for years a rich, sheltered source of 
tomatoes, sugar beets, grain and grapes. 
The quiet, horsy city of Livermore, 
where Haraszthy «sed to buy his pacers, 
is now a bustling center of nuclear re- 
search. Its population in the last ten 
years has shot up from 4300 to 16,000. 
The figure will top 70,000 by 1980, the 
chamber of commerce predicts, thus 
dooming vineyards which produce 
what many regard as California’s finest 
white wines. 

“We have a low water table here,” 
Karl L.. Wente told me, “so this popu- 
lation explosion is draining us dry.” 

Karl, like John Daniel, Jr., the Mon- 
davi brothers and the Concannon 
brothers, James and Joseph, just across 
the road from Wente Brothers, is a 
third-generation wine maker, typical of 
the college-trained farmer-scientists 
who are now coming into control of the 
north-coast vineyards. The late Herman 
Wente, Karl's uncle, was for years the 
industry’s elder statesman. Herman 
was the wine maker, his brother Ernest, 
Karl's father, the grape farmer. Karl is 
both, equally at home in the cellar and 
in the fields. 
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The Luxurious Life (Phase 1): Mrs. Celia Cebrian, 
shown with her daughter Stella, greets the risen day with a 
glass of chilled champagne and a dish of 
strawberries at Schramsberg, on a mountainside 
near Calistoga in the Napa Valley. Robert Louis Stevenson 
spent part of his honeymoon at Schramsberg. 





The Luxurious Life (Phase II): Diana Burgess, 
toying with her poodle Edith, pleasures herself in the 
mahogany-framed copper tub that makes 
house-guesting at Almaden a rare delight. 


It was here the tempestuous actress 
Anna Held bathed in champagne in 1897. 

















“That wind, that wicked wind,” he 
muttered under his breath as we 
stepped outside the old frame winery 
and stood shivering in a cold gust of 
wind. “It’s sucking all the moisture 
from the ground.” He shook his head, 
his attention suddenly caught by the 
cattle grazing on the range behind the 
winery. “My father keeps telling me, 
“Never sell the cattle. Prohibition may 
come back, but the Americans will 
never give up their steaks.’ ** He laughed 
and the conversation turned to pomace, 
the fermented pulp left in the tank 
after a new wine has been drawn off. 
Some wine growers use pomace for fer- 
tilizer; others sell it or feed it to the 
livestock. 

“We feed ours to the cattle,” Karl 
said. “They come running in the fall 
when they spot that pomace truck. 
Some of the old girls have developed 
quite a taste for the stuff. They get a 
little high, flop down and snore. Some- 
times they forget to cough up their cud 
and it keeps fermenting. Gives them 
heartburn. Best beef you've ever tasted, 
though. Marinated on the hoof.” 

The Livermore no-down-payment 
virus, which has hit Wente Brothers 
and Concannon, is mild when com- 
pared to the outbreak in the lovely, 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, southwest 
on Route 21. 

“They always take the best farm- 
land,” Ed Mirassou said when I visited 
him in Evergreen, where his family has 
been farming for a hundred years. He 
and his brother Norbert are fourth- 
generation wine growers, caught now in 
a squeeze between the bulldozer and 
the tax assessor: “You can sell the land, 
put the money in stocks and make 
more money,” Mirassou said, “but 
you'd rather go broke in this business 
than make money in another.” 

To the north and east of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the wine country appears 
predominantly Italian and German. 
South, in the prune-and-apricot coun- 
try of the Santa Clara Valley, the vine- 
yard tradition is French. Almadén, 
near Los Gatos, was founded by Eti- 
enne Thée, who planted his first vines 
in 1852 and built the house where Louis 
Benoist, the wealthy present-day owner, 
carries on the same prodigal hospital- 
ity, raising his own partridges and 
pheasants and serving them with his 
own champagnes. Once, so the story 
goes, Benoist was entertaining Louis 
Martini, who sipped his champagne, 
then exclaimed, “This is the best Cali- 
fornia champagne I’ve ever tasted.” 
As Benoist beamed, Martini paused, 
frowned and added quickly, “But 
maybe I’ve got a cold.” 

In setting out the first Almadén vines 
imported from Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
the Rhone Valley and the Champagne 
district, Thée enlisted the help of 
Charles Lefranc, who married Thée’s 


daughter, then had the good luck to 
hire a stout, amiable Burgundian, Paul 
Masson, whose name dominated the 
California wine industry for a genera- 
tion. Masson, following the practical 
precedent set by his employer, married 
Lefranc’s daughter, then formed a part- 
nership with his father-in-law. Later, in 
the hills above Saratoga, where the 
present owners have recently built the 
most strikingly modern winery in Cali- 
fornia, Paul Masson established his 
own vineyards. Every summer a series 
of concerts, “Music at the Vineyards,” 
is given in this natural amphitheater, 
with champagne served during inter- 
mission. 

While the wineries woo visitors with 
tours and tastings the wine country 
has been slow to promote wine drink- 
ing itself. With the exception of the 
Swiss Hotel in Sonoma and El Real 
in Rutherford, | was somewhat taken 
aback by the prevailing apathy toward 
wine in a major wine-growing district. 
In many restaurants there were no wine 
lists. “Which do you want, red or 
white?” waitresses asked me. When 
wine lists were available, few were rep- 
resentative of the region’s finest wines, 
although they might be growing a mile 
away. Most startling of all, however, 
was theabuse of winethrough ignorance. 

Bob Mondavi told me he once sent 
back a bottle of his Charles Krug Pinot 
Noir, which had been served chilled. 
His waiter took the bottle to the kitchen 
and ran it under a hot-water faucet. John 
Daniel told of being served a warm bot- 
tle of French sauterne. When he com- 
plained, the waitress tagged him for a 
square and explained, “It’s supposed to 
be hot.” She pointed triumphantly to 
the label, which identified the wine as 
an ‘‘Haut-Sauterne.” “You see,”’ she 
said, “hot sauterne.” 

Inevitably, as you wander through 
the wine country, you discover your 
own winery, as in Europe you discover 
your own city. It may be a small winery 
like Hallerest, in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, where Chaffee Hall steals 
time from his San Francisco law prac- 
tice to tend his vineyards; or Souverain, 
on the slopes of the Howell Mountain 
above the old Silverado trail, where 
Lee Stewart makes Green Hungarian. 
It may be an estate operation, like 
Beaulieu or Inglenook; a local land- 
mark like Buena Vista, Charles Krug 
or Cresta Blanca; a larger winery like 
Alimadeén or Paul Masson. Be it small 
or large, you come away witha propric- 
tary feeling. It becomes your winery, as 
Rome or Paris or Copenhagen becomes 
your city, because you discovered it. 
And when you spot its label, it evokes 
a picture of a pleasant place where 
charming people are indulging the 
harmless lunacy of crushing alien 
grapes for what they hope will some- 
day become a native beverage. THE END 


Guests sip champagne during intermission 

at the highbrow concerts directed by Ferenc Molnar 
at the Paul Masson mountain winery. 

The strikingly modern Masson establishment 

includes above-ground cellars, dustproof 

rooms and automatic pink and blue corking machines. 
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THE SPANISH- 


Gallantry, inefficiency and the arrogance of the Press produced 


@ In the last, lilac-scented hours of April, 1898, 
Theodore Roosevelt prepared to resign as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy and join the Army. As 
a Harvard graduate he was entitled to a commis- 
sion, and since he was also something of a dude, 
he wired Brooks Brothers for a “blue lieutenant 
colonel’s uniform without yellow on the collar and 
with leggings.” 

Teddy felt bully. He was convinced that “this 
country needs a war,” and he had been trying 
like a demon to start one—first with Britain, over 
Venezuela, and more recently with Spain for 
Cuban independence. Last month he had de- 
spaired. The President had “no more backbone 
than a chocolate éclair,” he had growled, working 
off his rage by kicking a football back and forth 
on a vacant Washington lot. Now all that was 
past. A joint session of Congress, exuberantly 
singing, “We'll hang Butcher Weyler to a sour- 
apple tree,” had just hoisted our battle standard. 
America was at war with Spain. 

Why? It was unpatriotic to ask. Mute testi- 
mony to Spanish treachery lay in a glass outside 
T. R.’s office—a model of a sleek, white U. S. 
armored cruiser, her ensign at half mast. At 9:40 
on the evening of February fifteenth the ship 
itself had blown up in Havana Harbor, killing 
260 bluejackets. American naval officers hadn't 
been at fault; it must have been a mine. The 
eagle screamed for vengeance. “Nation Thrills 
With War Fever,” cried William Randolph Hearst's 
New York Journal. “Everywhere over this good, 
fair land,” William Allen White wrote, “flags were 
flying.” The Klondike gold rush was forgotten, 
and songs, gewgaws, buttons, banners—even 
candy drops—carried the couplet of the hour: 
“Remember the Maine! The hell with Spain!” 

Few inquired what the Maine had been doing 
off Havana, although it was pertinent. Officially 
the ship had been making a courtesy call. In 
reality its visit had been the sequel to the latest 
in a long series of incidents over Spanish colonial 
policy in Cuba. For a generation the island had 
been torn by rebellion. Like Fidel Castro, the 
insurrectos had holed up in the rugged moun- 
tains, creeping down at night to burn cane fields 
or collect protection money from American own- 
ers. Other Americans in New York had freely 
contributed funds, and cargoes of arms had been 
smuggled in from Florida. Spanish reinforcements 
had been ferried across the Atlantic. Cuba was 
dotted with blockhouses. They weren’t enough; 
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and in 1896 Capt. Gen. Valeriano Weyler y Nico- 
lau had taken the desperate measure of herding 
the sullen population into concentration camps. 
That hadn’t worked either; the only consequences 
had been famine, disease and rising American 
indignation. 

Americans were mad because they were reading 
the details every day. The Journal and Joseph 
Pulitzer’s World had assigned teams of reporters 
to write incendiary stories, and when the truth 
paled they invented atrocities. Some of their ac- 
counts make grisly reading today. Dispatches 
described dons playing soccer with hacked-off 
Cuban heads, and giving their children the severed 
ears for toys. The cumulative impression was of 
a new Inquisition conducted by rapists and sad- 
ists, by “leering Latins” with “the thirst for blood 
inherent in the bull-fighting citizens of Spain.” 
Something must be done, the jingo press insisted. 
If Washington wouldn’t act, they would. One 
Journal correspondent actually broke into a Span- 
ish jail, disguised a beautiful political prisoner as 
a boy, and slipped her back to New York. The 
country shook with cheers. The governor of Mis- 
souri suggested that the paper send five hundred 
reporters to set all Cuba free, and when Hearst 
entertained the girl at Delmonico’s 120,000 people 
stood outside and huzzaed. 

In those days New Yorkers did things like that. 
Much has been made of Hearst’s boast that it 
cost him three million dollars to start the Spanish- 
American War; the popular assumption is that 
newspapers were responsible for the whole thing. 
They had a hand in it, but the deeper truth is that 
they reflected the mood of the era. It was another 
world, that U. S. A. of the 1890°s—the heyday of 
the cigar-store Indian and the barbershop quar- 
tet, when men wore high-laced shoes and derbies, 
and women wore whalebone corsets, and no lady 
crossed her legs in public. 

America was as sophisticated as peppermint. 
The popular songs of 1898 suggest its senti- 
mentality: On the Banks of the Wabash, Little 
Annie Rooney, Bill Bailey, The Old Gray Mare, 
Paul Dresser’s weepy Take Me Back to New York 
Town if I'm Going to Die, and the top tune of the 
year, There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight. Grown men pondered the cloticd piety 
of such tracts as Little Susie’s Prayer. It was a 
time of innocence, or artlessness, of vigilant 
morality; and the yellow press sent knights-errant 
south because the public wanted a crusade. 


by William Manchester 


Not all Americans were crusaders. T. R. wasn’t 
one. In those days he was a bristling militarist, a 
member of an imperialist clique whose other 
leaders included Henry Cabot Lodge, John Hay, 
Whitelaw Reid, and Capt. Alfred Thayer Mahan. 
When the Washington Post wrote that “the taste 
of Empire is in the mouth of the people,” it was 
talking about these people; and the shrewdest 
and most energetic was the young assistant sec- 
retary with the beribboned pince-nez and the 
fanglike teeth. Teddy was interested in more than 
one Spanish colony. He was keenly aware that 
another insurrection was blazing six thousand 
miles away in the Philippine archipelago. He had 
quietly arranged the appointment of Commodore 
George Dewey, a fellow imperialist, as commander 
of the U. S. Asiatic Squadron, and without con- 
sulting his superior he had cabled Dewey to keep 
full of coal, watch the Spaniards, and, at the first 
stroke of war, to pounce on the Philippines. 

Most of his countrymen, however, weren’t in- 
terested in a land grab. They merely wanted to 
help bleeding Cuba. The average American, like 
Mr. Dooley, didn’t know whether the Philippines 
were “islands or canned goods.” Even President 
McKinley confessed that after the Battle of Manila 
Bay he had to look them up on the globe. 

The President was guileless, sincere and some- 
thing of a stuffed shirt. He was also sensitive to 
public opinion; in July, 1897, he had taken the 
first official step toward war by warning Madrid 
that he would intervene if Weyler weren’t curbed. 
Spain’s premier was contemptuous, but next 
month he was dead, and his assassination brought 
to power a liberal government which sacked the 
butcher and granted Cuban autonomy. Then, 
just as the sky was brightening, the Spanish am- 
bassador to Washington wrote a vicious attack 
on McKinley. It was in a private letter, but a 
rebel spy stole it, and Hearst printed it. Old Glory 
snapped angrily in the rising wind. 

Meanwhile, loyalists in Havana had rioted 
against home rule. America’s jittery consul asked 
for protection, and the Maine arrived. The mys- 
terious blast which followed deafened the country. 
Madrid’s frantic offers to meet every demand 
weren’t even heard, and on April 25, 1898, the 
President signed the declaration of war. 

He signed it in his bedroom, wearing a dressing 
gown. It was a fitting touch. America had been 
speaking loudly and carrying a frail stick. The 
War Department was hopelessly incompetent, 
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AMERICAN WAR 


a fantastic war and turned America into a colonial power 


and the hostilities had scarcely begun before its 
bungling produced a fiasco. Supplies were hur- 
riedly dispatched to Florida, but since no one 
knew anything about logistics a jam of 1000 
boxcars crammed every siding from Tampa to 
Columbia, S.C. {Vital shipments were buried in 
warehouses throughout the war; a two-hundred- 
bed hospital was lost for weeks\ Frequently the 
equipment which seeped through was inadequate. 
Shoes fell apart on the first march, ponchos in 
the first rain. Rations were spoiled. Most ex- 
traordinary, troops were packed off to sweltering 
Cuba in heavy flannel uniforms and lined over- 
coats. Khaki, hastily ordered, wasn’t ready until 
the onset of winter, and then it was issued to 
troops in the United States. 


he supply snafus turned into a great 
scandal. Several careers were ruined, 
although the era itself was again 
mostly to blame. The McKinley 
years were the high noon of un- 
bridled capitalism. Never has enter- 
prise been freer than in the ’90’s. Army equipage 
was Often inferior because contractors were un- 
scrupulous or, in the case of rations, because the 
packing industry was unregulated. The Tampa 
embarkation docks were rented from a promoter, 
who paralyzed troop loading by admitting hordes 
of sight-seers. Troop transports couldn’t be re- 
quired to observe convoy discipline because they 
were all chartered, and plans to invade Puerto 
Rico had to be revised because it had been dis- 
covered that privately owned cable companies 
were permitting orders to fall into enemy hands. 

Yet even when full allowances are made, the 
Army looked pitiful. For one thing, there was 
hardly anybody in it. The total force was twenty- 
odd thousand men, the present size of the New 
York Police Department. Spain had nearly ten 
times that many in Cuba alone, all veterans. 
Because of the promotion bottleneck which had 
followed the Civil War, the American officer 
corps was senile; even some junior officers were 
white-bearded. Their maps of Cuba had been 
swiped from geography books, their men were 
trained in the mass-assault tactics of Waterloo 
and Gettysburg. 

Uniforms hadn’t changed since Appomattox— 
troops still wore cerulean-blue pants, horse-collar 
blanket rolls, and brass belt buckles which would 
heliograph their movements to a tropical enemy— 


and firearms were hopelessly obsolete. The old 
Springfield rifle had the recoil of a sledgehammer. 
There was no modern artillery. The New York 
Herald couldn’t wait for the Spaniards to “smell 
a little of our Yankee smokeless powder,” but it 
was the other side that had the smokeless powder. 
America, after inventing it, had exported it, and 
our men were equipped with old black-powder 
ammunition which blinded them in battle and 
disclosed their positions. 

This weakness on land could have been fatal, 
but as Bismarck observed, there is a special provi- 
dence for drunkards, fools and the United States, 
and that»spring providence wore the blue-and- 
gold of the U. S. Navy. In a war that was to be 
decided at sea, our fleet was three times as large 
as Spain’s. It was strong on paper and even 
stronger in the water, because Spanish naval 
genius had vanished entirely. Their marksman- 
ship was wretched, their ship bottoms were fouled, 
and they had decorated the decks of their iron- 
clads with ornamental black-and-gold woodwork 
which was certain to catch fire in a modern battle. 
The wooc.work was symbolic. It reminded them 
of Philip II’s glorious Armada. Unhappily for 
them there were altogether too many such me- 
mentos around; when, at the climax of the war, 
they prepared to train their shore guns on our 
warships lying off Cuba’s Santiago Bay, they dis- 
covered that five cannon were relics of the 18th 
Century and a sixth bore the date 1668. 

It was typical of them that they received this 
news with many lugubrious sighs. Back home 
there was some warlike spirit—Madrid had its 
own yellow press, which denounced Yanquis, 
gringos and Protestantes and published cartoons 
of aroused toreadors executing the Yankee hog. 
The military, however, felt otherwise. Its leaders 
hadn’t wanted this war, and their attitude through- 
out was gloomy. Like France in 1940 they were 
beaten in the mind. Afterward they confessed 
they had known in advance that they would lose 
the crucial battle of Santiago Bay. To their flag- 
ship captain the first bugle note that morning was 
“the last echo of those which history tells us were 
sounded at the capture of Granada. It was a 
signal that four centuries of grandeur were at an 
end and that Spain was becoming a nation of 
the fourth class.” He turned to his admiral and 
murmured, “Poor Spain!’’ The admiral could 
only nod glumly. Ever since leaving home he had 
been convinced that he hadn’t a chance. 


No such fatalism disheartened Americans. They 
were aggressive, confident and vehemently patri- 
otic. In the same battle, a lieutenant aboard the 
Texas cried, ‘Where are our battle flags? What's 
a battle without battle flags?” and broke into a 
locker to get them while, topside, a band crashed 
through The Star-Spangled Banner. Francis Scott 
Key’s hymn was probably played more in combat 
in 1898 than in all the war years since. According 
to the New York Times wounded men sang it 
during the battle of San Juan Hill. 

It is a curiou’ fact that in this war even the 
casualty tags were red, white and blue. The jingo 
bug had bitten everyone. At least two noncoms—a 
bosun’s mate at Manila Bay and a sergeant at 
El Caney—are recorded as having rallied men by 
shouting “Remember the Maine!” Everyone 
wanted to be a G. A. Henty hero. One gringo 
boldly sailed a yacht into the waters off Cadiz; a 
second poked around Puerto Rico in disguise; a 
third crossed Cuba on foot to deliver a message 
to the insurgent General Garcia, and daring mis- 
sions attracted swarms of naval officers, including 
a young lieutenant named William F. Halsey. 

We had morale, the enemy had none; that was 
the difference. It was not a difference of principles. 
Americans had gone to war shouting Viva Cuba 
Libre, but there was no real co-operation with 
the insurgents, either there or in the Philippines; 
they were used as labor troops or not at all. 

This was a lily-white war. If anything, the 
pride of race was stronger here than among the 
Spaniards. Our Cuban expedition would surely 
have failed without the gallantry of U. S. Negro 
regulars, yet when the black-powder smoke drifted 
away they were assigned humble tasks as hospital 
orderlies, and Florida restaurants refused to serve 
them. Most Americans are unaware today that 
these men helped save the day at San Juan Hill. 

Relations with the enemy were more cordial. 
Aloof from their cerulean-clad Negro comrades, 
our soldiers were at ease among the light-blue- 
and-white pin-striped uniforms of Spanish pris- 
oners. “‘War as it is conducted at this end of the 
century is curiously civilized,” wrote Richard 
Harding Davis, and for the socially acceptable, it 
was. Spanish dead were buried with full military 
honors; truce flags were hoisted so that oppos- 
ing commanders might pay tribute to each 
other’s valor. 

The American general who demanded the 


capitulation of Manila Continued on Page 94. 
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One*f the author’s domesticated Indian 
peacocks, ““Limpy,” egotistically flaunts his four- 
foot erect tail with its dazzling, 

iridescent eyes. According to Roman 

legend, Juno transposed the hundred eyes 

of Argus to the peacock’s tail after 

he was slain by Mercury. 


Luing With a P acock 


by Hlannery O'Connor 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CARROLL SEGHERS II 


e When | was five, | had an experience that marked me for 
life. Pathé News sent a photographer from New York to 
Savannah to take a picture of a chicken of mine. This 
chicken, a buff Cochin Bantam, had the distinction of being 
able to walk either forward or backward. Her fame has 
spread through the press and by the time she reached the at- 
tention of Pathé News, I suppose there was nowhere left for 
her to go—forward or backward. Shortly after that she died, 
as now seems fitting. 

If | put this information in the beginning of an article on 
peacocks, it is because | am always being asked why I raise 
them, and I have no short or reasonable answer. 

From that day with the Pathe man I began to collect 
chickens. What had been only a mild interest became a pas- 
sion, a quest. | had to have more and more chickens. | 
favored those with one green eye and one orange or with 
over-long necks and crooked combs. | wanted one with three 
legs or three wings but nothing in that line turned up. I pon- 
dered over the picture in Robert Ripley’s book, Believe It 
Or Not, of a rooster that had survived for thirty days 
without his head; but I did not have a scientific tempera- 
ment. I could sew ina fashion and I began to make clothes for 
chickens. A gray bantam named Colonel Eggbert wore a white 
piqué coat with a lace collar and two Continued on Page 110 
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The Small Voice of Peace— 


Eighth in Holiday's Series on the Work of the 


United Nations 


@ In September, 1948, some fifty delegates to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations gathered 
in the Palais de Chaillot in Paris. It was a mo- 
mentous occasion. For once the delegates were 
meeting not so much on behalf of their govern- 
ments as on behalf of the individual human being, 
wherever in the world. Their business was to agree 
upon a universal bill of rights. 

‘Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and 


of the equal and inalienable rights of all members of 


the human family is the foundation of freedom, 
justice, and peace in the world. . . .” 

So began the preamble of a document without 
precedent. A generation earlier, when the nations 
had assembled to make a peace, the Japanese dele- 
gation had urged that the Covenant of the new 
League of Nations assert the principle of racial 
equality. A modest proposal, but it had been 
brushed aside. Now the United Nations were 
about to pledge their support of a far more com- 
prehensive principle. Why the about-face? 

“Whereas disregard and contempt for human 
rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have 
outraged the conscience of mankind. . . .” 

Clearly it was the Nazi evil that had prompted 
the nations to change their collective mind. Never- 
theless, there was a puzzling implication to the 
notion of a universal bill of rights—the suggestion 
that helpless individuals might not have suffered 
under Nazism if only they could have been shel- 
tered under international law. Was it this refuge the 
United Nations now proposed? Evidently it was: 

**Whereas it is essential that human rights should 
be protected by the rule of law. . . .” 

Here was the most remarkable aspect of this re- 
markable document—still, in September, 1948, 
only a draft waiting upon the debate and consent 
of the General Assembly. Traditionally, the court 
of international law is one in which only nations 
discourse in a stately, ponderous jargon calculated 
to confuse the ordinary citizen. What business has 
the individual here? To invite him to bring his 
petty grievances to this court is like inviting an ant 
to frivol in the elephant house. Not the least 
weighty objection to such a procedure, from the 
legal point of view, is that it lacks precedent. It has 
never been done before. 

Popular pressure pays scant attention to legal 
precedent, however, and it was popular pressure, 
exerted chiefly by churchmen when the Charter of 


A WORLD 


the United Nations was being written in San Fran- 
cisco, that had obliged the nations to heed human 
rights. So effective was the pressure that one clause 
in the Charter commanded the establishment of a 
Commission on Human Rights. 

The first members of the Commission were 
jurists, diplomats and libertarians of international 
distinction. From France came René Cassin, the 
president of the French Council of State, a posi- 
tion roughly analogous to that of Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; from 
Lebanon, Charles Malik; from China, the late 
P. C. Chang, a wise and witty man; from the 
U.S.S.R., Dr. Alexei Pavlov, a big, black-bearded 
man who is a nephew of the celebrated Russian 
scientist and who was later appointed Soviet am- 
bassador to France. The American delegate, who 
was also elected chairman of the Commission, was 
Eleanor Roosevelt. (She was to say later that, of 
all her work for the United Nations, she consid- 
ered this her most important.) 

The eighteen members of the Commission fell to 
work with a minimum of wrangling. Before long it 
was clear they had three tasks: to draft a Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which would be offered to 
the General Assembly as a resolution but which 
would not have the force of law; to draft a cove- 
nant (later two covenants) which would spell out in 
legal detail the articles of the Declaration and 
which would bind each nation that ratified it; and 
to set up the necessary administrative machinery. 

Each of these steps was designed to build a more 
secure shelter over the single, lone citizen. The 
Declaration was considered to be little more thana 
set of pious intentions, but the covenants were to 
have teeth that could grind and cut; and when it 
came to the administrative machinery there was 
talk of the right of the individual to petition the 
United Nations for redress of grievances and of a 
kind of United Nations attorney-general who 
would seek to conciliate complaints. 

Even the simplest of these steps—drafting the 
Declaration—was like following a complicated 
recipe for the subtlest entrée: take seven weeks 
of Commission sessions spread over two years, lard 
with philosophic talk, pepper freely with each 
nation’s propaganda, pour in plenty of patience, 
add another feur weeks of working-committee 
sessions, spice with Chinese proverbs and a strong 
dash of Thomism, heat over a cold-war fire and 


To the Commission on Human Rights, 
by Peter Lyon 


finally, in September, 1948, serve to the Third 
Committee of the General Assembly. (To the Third 
Committee are referred economic and social 
matters.) 

Patience was obviously the most important in- 
gredient. After twelve days of heated debate the 
Committee had approved only the first article of 
the Declaration. How hard it is for nations to agree 
on the sensible conduct of international affairs can 
be appreciated by reviewing the debate on that first 
article. The draft submitted to the Assembly read 
as follows: 

‘All human beings are born free and equal in dig- 
nity and rights. They are endowed by nature with 
reason and conscience and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood.” 

At a glance, the statement seems appropriately 
noble and vague, reminiscent of both the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence and the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and therefore as 
difficult to assail as mother love. Nevertheless: 


All human beings: The Dominican Republic - 


(represented by a fierce feminist) urged that this be 
changed to A// men and women. 

Are born: Lebanon suggested deleting the word 
born. China agreed. When did human rights begin? 
At birth? Or at conception? The question could 
best be answered by ducking it. 

Free and equal: \raq contended it was logically 
impossible for men to be both free and equal; if 
they were free to develop all their talents, in- 
equality would result. Ecuador agreed: in many 
parts of the world men were not born free and 
equal; the delegates were meeting to remedy that 
situation. The U.S.S.R. also agreed: the theory 
that all men were born free and equal was some- 
what shaky. 

In dignity and rights: the Union of South Africa 
denied the universality of equality and insisted that 
concepts of human dignity differed according to 
national customs. Saudi Arabia observed that the 
phrase was ambiguous. 

They are endowed by nature: No, said Brazil; 
human beings are “created in the image and like- 
ness of God.”’ Belgium, seeking a way out of this 
theological dead end, urged the deletion of the 
words by nature. 

With reason and conscience: Saudi Arabia de- 
clared it was not, and never had been, true that all 
are endowed with reason and conscience. 
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WITHOUT SLAVES 


citizens everywhere can appeal for justice 


And should act towards one another : Iraq argued 
that the word should were better changed to must. 
Greece suggested the entire clause be added to the 
draft of Article 27, which referred to the duties of 
the citizen. 

Ina spirit of brotherhood: New Zealand implied 
that brotherhood smacked of male chauvinism. The 
U.S.S.R. maintained that the realities of the cap- 
italist world suggested the brothers referred to were 
Cain and Abel. 

Panama thought the entire article should be 
erased. 

Then the delegates pulled themselves together 
and voted to approve the article as submitted, pro- 
vided the words by nature were eliminated. 

Two months later they had completed in com- 
mittee their debate on all thirty articles. The Dec- 
laration went to the General Assembly, where it 
was unanimously approved. The United Nations 
had agreed to promote universally : the right to life, 
liberty and security of person ; freedom fromslavery 
or servitude; freedom from torture or cruel punish- 
ment; equality before the law; freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest, detention or exile; the right to a fair 
trial; presumption of innocence when charged with 
crime; freedom from arbitrary interference with 
privacy, family, home or correspondence; freedom 
of movement; the right of asylum; the right to a 
nationality ; the right to own property ; freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; freedom of 
opinion and expression; the right of association 
and of assembly; the right to take part in the gov- 
ernment of one’s country, either directly or 
through freely chosen representatives; the right to 
social security, to work, to rest and leisure, to a 
standard of living adequate for health and well- 
being, to education and to participation in the cul- 
tural life of one’s community. 


verybody involved was very proud and 

happy. The late George Marshall, who 

was then Secretary of State, congratu- 

lated Mrs. Roosevelt. “I believe,” he 

said, “that this session of the General 

Assembly will be remembered as the Human 
Rights session.”” The General Assembly warmly 
congratulated itself and the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. The President of the Assembly, 
Herbert Evatt of Australia, declared: “Millions of 
men, women and children all over the world, many 


miles from Paris and New York, will turn for 
help, guidance and inspiration to this document.” 

Oddly enough, Evatt’s prediction has proved to 
be more than oratory. The Declaration may not be 
legally binding, but its moral force has been per- 
vasive. Indeed, despite protestations to the con- 
trary, some jurists consider the Declaration does 
have legal authority. They argue that the Charter 
of the United Nations is an enforceable treaty; 
governments have, by signing it, pledged them- 
selves “to take joint and separate action” to pro- 
mote “universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion.” While the charter does not define these 
rights and freedoms, the Declaration does; the 
Declaration has been unanimously approved by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; hence, 
just as member states are bound by the Charter, so 
are they bound by the Declaration. Whatever the 
legal niceties, the moral impact of the Declaration 
is unquestionable. It has been invoked a hundred 
times on behalf of the lone, solitary individual. A 
dozen national constitutions, including those of 
Egypt, Indonesia, Libya and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, have borrowed ideas and substance 
from the Declaration. In this hemisphere alone 
half a dozen countries have promulgated decrees or 
enacted legislation which specifically cite the Dec- 
laration as their inspiration. Its objectives have 
been embodied in several international agreements, 
including the Allied treaty of peace with Japan 
(1951); the special statute signed by the govern- 
ments of Italy and Yugoslavia, in respect of the 
Free Territory of Trieste (1954); and the conven- 
tion signed by France and Tunisia (1955). Judges 
all over the world (including the United States) 
have cited the Declaration in their opinions or 
decisions. 

This is evidence to which officials of the United 
Nations’ Division of Human Rights can point with 
justifiable satisfaction. But there are more distress- 
ing proofs of the impact of the Declaration. They 
arrive by the dozen daily at the United Nations’ 
post office in New York, uncertainly addressed, 
laboriously written, mailed from every country in 
the world, and freighted with woe. The letters are 
from people who have heard of the proud Declara- 
tion and who cry out for help in restoring a right or 
freedom taken from them. Predictably, many of 





the letters are from crackpots and chronic com- 
plainers; but some of them are tragically truthful. 

Absolute secrecy cloaks these letters; only offi- 
cials of the Division of Human Rights have seen 
them. But from guarded reports filed with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions it is clear the letters tell of families separated 
by impassable frontiers, of sons or husbands ar- 
rested but never brought to trial, of girls tortured, 
of priests persecuted, of cruelties born of racial, 
religious or political discrimination. The letters 
come from every land where there is repression; 
from East and West; from rich and poor; from 
Christian, Moslem and atheist alike. 

John Humphrey, a tall, spare man with grizzled 
hair who is director of the Division of Human 
Rights, used to read all these letters himself and 
still handles special requests for help. Humphrey is 
a Canadian professor of law, a thoughtful, quiet- 
spoken man with a nice sense of what is decent. He 
was appalled by the letters. “It wasn’t only the in- 
dividual suffering,” he says, “although that was 
bad enough. It was the frustration. We could do so 
little. We have worked out a technique for han- 
dling these appeals, but unfortunately our tech- 
nique is only an elaborate wastepaper basket.” In 
some cases, even to answer a letter is to expose the 
person who had written it to the threat of reprisals. 
“We send a copy ofa letter to the government con- 
cerned,” Humphrey went on, “eliminating the 
name of the person who wrote us and all means of 
identifying him, unless we have his consent to use 
his name. Certain countries, of course, treat such 
communications very seriously. The complaint will 
be investigated, and if there is reason for redress it 
will be made. I wouldn't say the mail is a waste of 
our time.” 

Since the mail can be an emotional drain on the 
man or woman assigned to handle it, Humphrey 
sensibly rotates the assignment. 

To understand why the United Nations can do 
so little to help these supplicants, we must go back 
to 1948. After unanimously approving the Decla- 
ration, the General Assembly asked the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to speed work on the en- 
forcing covenants and also to examine the 
feasibility of the right to petition for redress of 
grievances. 

In trying to put teeth into a universal bill of 
rights, the Commission Continued on Page 120 
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DENVER: 


THE 


MOUNTAIN 
METROPOLIS 


by Jack Schaefer 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED J. MAROON 


@ The city lies precisely where the 
Great Plains, sweeping westward, lap 
against the broadest belt of the Rock- 
ies. It is not even in the Rockies. It is 
well out on the relatively flat land of 
‘ie alluvial beginnings of the plains. It 
uld be just another prosaic flatland 
.ly which happens to have a mountain 
oackdrop. It is not. It is a mountain 
city set out a bit on the flat for mere 
convenience. The great Front Range of 
the Rockies, commanding the western 
horizon, stretching hundreds of miles 
into the dim distances north and south, 
is the dominant Denver fact. 

You drive into Denver from any di- 
rection and everything is familiar. You 
have been here before, in other cities 
with other names, almost anywhere in 
the United States The same scrubby 
roadside businesses; the same clutter 
of motels and service stations and 
used-car lots and billboards and signs 
and jittery neon flickerings. In the resi- 
dential areas the same houses along 
the same neatly squared tree-lined 
streets that can be seen in cities east- 
ward all the way to the Atlantic; in the 
industrial districts the same haphazard, 
ugly, old brick and stone and sheet-iron 
structures interspersed with more re- 
cent ones of steel and concrete. The 
tall new hotel and office buildings in the 
main downtown section resemble those 
that push upward in every growing 
American city. Just about every man- 


made physical thing in Denver is deriva- 
tive. Even the State Capitol is a 
watered-down version of the National 
Capitol in Washington. 

Except for the gold leaf covering the 
dome. 

That is somehow a symbol. Not gold 
paint: real gold, out of the mountains. 
Put there when the capitol was built, 
and weathered away through the years 
and recently renewed. Something ex- 
tra. Something that is Denver. 

You first notice this something in the 
air you breathe A tingle, an invigorat- 
ing freshness, almost as if this air had 
never been used before. Why, certainly, 
Denver is the Mile High City, and alti- 
tude is supposed to have that effect. 
But altitude alone is not the answer. 
Most of the West is as high, much of it 
higher, and most of it has something of 
that tingle; but Denver seems to have 
just the right proportion, as if an exact 
balance had been struck. Perhaps this 
is a result of the perfect marriage here of 
the great open spaces, rising gradually 
across hundreds of miles from the Mis- 
sissippi, with the rugged heights of the 
Rockies dropping down from the Con- 
tinental Divide. You breathe deeply and 
easily and begin to bounce a bit off 
your toes as you walk. 

And as you walk. particularly if you 
are from the East, you notice other 
things. There is elbow room. This is a 

Continued on Page 58 
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Night in Denver, at the limit of the Western plains, one mile above sea level. 
To the left, the State Capitol; to the right, the First National Bank of Denver building. 
Behind it all, the brooding quiet of the Rockies. 
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Continued from Page 56 : 
biggish city, fast becoming bigger; the 
political capital of a big state and the 
business capital of a wider empire of 
big states than any other American 
city. It has an unmatched year-round 
tourist flow. Heavy traffic moves in 
and through it, and the major streets 
are thronged with people. Yet East- 
erners feel no sensation of congestion. 
Traffic conditions that cause Denver- 
ites to grumble would seem positively 
Utopian to New Yorkers and Bos- 
tonians. Denver, a young city and a 
Western city, is not bound by any 
strait jacket of old, narrow, cramped 
beginnings. It still gives the impression 
of being clean and wide and open like 
the spaces all around it. 

Then, if you stay a while, you notice 
the people themselves, and sense in 
them a composite tone and temper. The 
people of Denver (and after a few weeks 
even a new recruit is a native) face for- 
ward, look up, respond to the tingle in 
the air. With them, friendliness is not a 
come-on for business, a deliberate glad 
hand for tourists. It is a serene natural 
habit. What might be called the metro- 
politan morale is high. A surprising 
majority give the impression of having 
enlisted in a crusade, of being proud to 
march under the Denver banner— 
maybe not sure of any direction except 
toward evér-increasing bigness, but 
moving and moving fast. Not in a push- 
ing hurry, simply making good time, as 
if the going somewhere is as much to 
be enjoyed as the actual arrival. Life 
moves freely, bouncing a bit off its toes. 


She sipped her cocktail in the Ship 
Tavern of the old Brown Palace Hotel. 
College in the East and a job for a while 
in New York and now home again in 
Denver. “This is a wonderful city for 
young people,” she said. “Can't you just 
feel it? Things happening and the city 
growing. All the young people I know are 
excited about it, We’re going to make 
this town into something. They’re all 
eager to be doing it.” 

“But why?” I said. “Aren’t you 
afraid you'll just make Denver into a 
duplicate of the crowded places so many 
people are coming here to escape? It’s 
all been done before, over and over 
again.” 

A hesitation. Then a gallant little grin. 
“Well, maybe it has. But—but it’s still to 
do here. And maybe we can do it a bit 
differently.” 


That is modern Denver. The Queen 
City of the Plains and the Capital of 
the Rocky Mountain Empire—titles 
that once were overblown and grandi- 
ose but now fit rather snugly. A late 
starter in the big-city sweepstakes, but 
what of that? A late start can be an ad- 
vantage. 


Gold gave Denver its start—gold 
and the fact that the spot where Cherry 


Creek angles in to join the South 
Platte River was a good camp site. 

In 1858, traces of placer gold along 
the Platte prompted rival camps of 
prospectors to take advantage of the 
Cherry Creek site. One camp, now part 
of West Denver, was in the triangle 
where the creek met the river, and was 
named Auraria. The other, now the 
heart of the metropolitan area, was 
across the creek on the east bank. It 
was first called St. Charles and then 
Denver City, presumably in the hope 
that Gov. James William Denver of 
Kansas Territory (which then included 
most of what is now Colorado) would 
extend special favors. 

He did not. He had just left office. 
But the name was certainly appropri- 
ate for a town that would always be- 
have with its own flavorous gusto: 
James William Denver crammed a 
great deal into one vigorous life. He 
came out of Virginia to be a lawyer in 
Ohio, a newspaper editor in several 
other states, an officer in the Mexican 
War, a forty-niner, a congressman, a 
brigadier in the Civil War and a com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. Along the 
way he found time for such interesting 
sidelights as killing his man in a duel 
in California, after gallantly firing the 
first shot into the air. 

The place that was to be Denver 
crammed a lot into its own first year. 
There were typical Western shenani- 
gans, featuring squaw men who cheer- 
fully sold “rights” to the same land 
several times, and three rival town 
companies which jockeyed for position 
and staked out town plots where only 
tents and a few flimsy shacks yet stood. 
There were political finaglings as each 
company tried to grab a charter from 
the territorial government. And, of 
course, there were the arguments and 
the brawls and the establishment of the 
first saloon with a barrel of Taos Light- 
ning from New Mexico. 

By 1859 wild reports were circulat- 
ing back in the States, and ‘the gold 
rush was really under way. The two 
camps straddling the creek—soon to be 
joined under the same name—were 
growing at a great rate as people 
poured in across the plains. But the 
diggings along the Platte and its side 
creeks were not much after all. Whole 
troops of the once-hopeful turned 
about to plod back across the plains. 
Angry men talked of being hoaxed, 
threatened to lynch the hoaxers. Den- 
ver, just getting started, faced its first 
crisis. And the answer came out of the 
mountains. Real gold, and plenty of it, 
in what was to be the Idaho Springs and 
Central City area. The ’59, the Pikes- 
Peak-or-Bust, gold rush jumped into 
high gear again. 

The new diggings were well away, on 
up in the Front Range. But people 
traveling to them needed a way station, 
a place for refitting and outfitting 

Continued on Page 60 





High above 17th Street, the Wall Street of Denver, John Evans, Senior, 
president of the First National Bank, takes the air on 

the terrace of the Denver Club. The Evans family has been a 

powerful influence in the city and the state. 

Mr. Evans’ grandfather was made governor of the Territory by 
President Lincoln, and built Colorado’s first railroad. 
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Steve McNichols, Governor of Colorado, has a reputation for 
vigorously streamlining state government. He is seen 
here in the Colonnade of Civic Benefactors, 
part of the forty-acre Civic Center, where the names of 
those who have contributed to “the beauty or 
culture of the city” are inscribed on bronze tablets. 





Denver’s mayor, R. Y. Batterton, wearing a typically dashing Western hat, 
pauses on an airy street corner. The first citizen looks mighty 

proud of Denver—but that goes for all her citizens. 

From the department store on the left, a bridge connects 

with the Denver Hilton Hotel on the right. In the middle, at the end 

of Court Place, is the Denver U. S. National Center. 





Continued from Page 58 

before heading into the heights. Min- 
ers needed a place to leave their fami- 
lies while adventuring on alone. Men 
who had hit it rich needed a place for 
proper celebration—for spending some 
or all of their gold. When snow and 
cold shut down operations in the high 
canyons—well, where to wait out the 
winter? 

Then again, mines, real mines, tun- 
neling into the rock, needed equipment 
and machinery; to transport it the long 
way across the plains was expensive 
and took a long time. Why not make it 
here? And so, as discovery followed 
discovery in the guardian mountains 
and in the surrounding foothills—as 
gold camps fanned out by the year’s 
end from Boulder in the north down to 
Colorado City that would become 
Colorado Springs—Denver became the 
service center. 

A polite label. It was indeed the 
service center, already on its way to 
becoming the financial and commercial 
capital of Rocky Mountain mining; 
but it was also well on its way to be- 
coming as wild and woolly a town as 
the old West ever boasted—or la- 
mented. Horace Greeley was in town 
to deliver (of all things) a temperance 
lecture, and the Rocky Mountain News, 
the town’s first newspaper, proudly 
put out an extra carrying the Greeley 
comment: “‘More brawls, more pistol 
shots with criminal intent . . . than in 
any community of equal numbers on 
earth.” No doubt Horace, a cautious 
Easterner, was easily horrified. But he 
was not far wrong. 


Age sat lightly on the big frame of the 
old-timer behind the big desk. Boss of a 
big operation and easy as an old shoe, 
right ready to talk to a visiting stranger, 
ignoring the electric clock on the wall. 


William Thayer Tutt, 
who runs the 
Broadmoor Hotel 

at Colorado Springs. 


The hotel, in the valley 


below, is almost a 
small town. The 
tower at the right 
is the Shrine 

of the Sun, 

a memorial to 
Will Rogers. 


“Yes,” he said, “when I was a young 
one back in the hills, plenty of guns were 
still around. Still are, I suppose. Just 
not so much in sight. I remember one 
time I buckled the belt around me and 
started out the door. ‘Where you go- 
ing?’ said my dad. ‘Into town, I said. 
‘You planning to kill somebody?’ said 
my dad. * Because if you are, forget that 
thing and take a shotgun and make it 
certain. Otherwise wearing that thing 
might just encourage somebody to try 
whittling you down to size.” 

“And what did you do ?” I said. 

“I unbuckled the belt and left it home. 
I wasn’t planning to kill anybody.” A 
twinkle in the old eyes. “Not right then, 
anyways.” 


In the first years Denver was a gold 
town all right. Its fortunes followed 
those of the camps in the mountains. 
Gold dust was the chief medium of ex- 
change. A private mint was established 
for the coining of gold, and was later 
sold to the Federal Government. But 
gold mining was a sporadic and unpre- 
dictable business. As the richer surface 
diggings played out, and only the more 
permanent hard-rock workings re- 
mained in operation, the town began to 
lose population. Then, in the late Six- 
ties, it faced another crisis. 

The mountains were no help this 
time: they were the hindrance. The 
country was sweeping into the era of 
transcontinental railroads, and no engi- 
neer in his right mind would give Den- 
ver a thought. Up behind the town 
reared the biggest chunk of the biggest 
obstacle to a continental crossing, the 
Rockies. 

There are seventy peaks above 
14,000 feet in the main body of the 
United States—and fifty-four of them 
are in western Colorado. 

Continued on Page 62 
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Scenery was not enough. At the pool in the epicurean Garden of the Gods Club, 


on the mesa three miles northwest of Colorado Springs, you can keep one reassuring foot in civilization 


at the very edge of the wild. Snow-covered Pikes Peak is in background. 
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The Union Pacific was building to 
the north, through Cheyenne and over 
the lower grades of Wyoming. The 
Kansas Pacific was starting southward, 
probably aiming toward the easier 
grades of New Mexico. The Santa Fe 
was charting another southern route 
through Las Animas and Trinidad, 
aiming for New Mexico over the low 
Raton Pass. Denver would be out of 
the running, bypassed, isolated. Popu- 
lation dwindled even more rapidly and 
property values tumbled. Denver, what 
there was left of it, had to do some- 
thing—and that on its own. 

It did. Ina single week of canvassing, 
Denverites anted up more than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars to start building 
their own railroad, unaided—the Den- 
ver and Pacific to connect with the 
Union Pacific at Cheyenne. Then they 
floated a county bond issue to finish the 
job. The Kansas Pacific, snaking across 
the plains to the south, aware of what 
was happening, promptly changed di- 
rection and swung northward to come 
into that tough, resilient town strad- 
dling Cherry Creek. 

Denver was back in the main West- 
ern swing, ready to boom again. 

And then Denver really went in for 
railroading. The Denver and Rio 
Grande pushed due south through 
Colorado City and Pueblo and Trini- 
dad, then westward heading for the Rio 
Grande Valley. Narrow-gauge tracks 
that could sneak through tight canyons 
began to push into the mountains 
themselves. Stout little narrow-gauge 
trains began to climb over some of the 
high passes by routes that would have 
made Eastern railroaders shudder. 
Wherever the mines were, wherever the 
new towns were starting, there the rails 
went. They all, whatever stops and de- 
tours they made along the way, led 
back to Denver. And there were rail 
connections now to the whole of the 
United States. 

In the Eighties and Nineties Denver 
strutted. Mining was still the biggest 
boost, with silver now setting the pace, 
silver from the fabulously rich lodes at 
Leadville and Aspen and Caribou and 
Georgetown and down in the San Juan 
Range. Then when the silver markets 
collapsed with the victory of the gold 
standard, the mountains promptly re- 
leased gold in a greater flow than ever 
from the discoveries in the Cripple 
Creek area. Ordinary folk, as they 
blossomed into nabobs, moved down 
into Denver and tried to outdo one an- 
other with lavish and exotic homes and 
ostentatious ways of getting rid of 
money. The wealth spread on out into 
the lesser residential sections. The 
overflow from the mines was available 
for investment in all manner of new 
businesses and enterprises. Fine hotels 
went up, like the Windsor and the 
Brown Palace. The Tabor Grand Opera 
House began to feature the nation’s top 


opera and stage and vaudeville stars. 
Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, recognizing Denver’s strategic 
position, began to establish adminis- 
trative offices here for the whole vast 
Western region. 

The cattle business was booming out 
on the plains and on up into the foot- 
hills, and cattle barons, some of them 
from titled families abroad, could al- 
most compete with the silver and gold 
kings. Sheep were flocking into the 
high mountain parks. Agriculture was 
getting a firm start, with potatoes in 
the southern valleys and sugar beets in 
irrigated lands along the plains water- 
courses. The dry, invigorating climate, 
already famous for its effect on the 
tubercular, was stimulating the growth 
of health resorts all through the area, 
with Colorado City well out as the 
leading spa and the Broadmoor Hotel 
already starting its astonishing career. 
The discovery of iron and coal, that 
potent combination, was making itself 
felt down around Pueblo and Trinidad. 

Denver, rail center, government 
center, financial and commercial cap- 
ital of an expanding inland empire, ex- 
acted tribute from it all—and repaid 
well in service and entertainment, set- 
ting a rousing example of exuberance 
and zest for living. Its population 
climbed above 100,000—downright re- 
markable for the West of the period. 
Denver had become, literally, the 
crossroads of the American West. 

The history of those years throbs 
with vitality and variety. Few were the 
famous or notorious figures, from gun- 
slingers and train robbers and gamblers 
through writers and artists to business 
tycoons and politicos, who were not in 
Denver at one time or another. The 
city seemed also to specialize in de- 
veloping its own fabulous figures. It 
drew visitors from all of the United 
States and most of Europe. No notable, 
titled or otherwise, traveled the West 
without stopping off in Denver. Top 
hats and derbies moved among the 
miners’ caps, broad-brimmed som- 
breros and farmers’ straws. It was a 
man’s town, where madames made for- 
tunes and were not routed until the 
balance of the sexes improved. It was 
also, increasingly, a family town, a city 
of individually owned homes and a 
steadily rising encouragement of schools 
and colleges and other appurtenances 
of civilization. An increasing layer of 
the gentility and culture of a metropoli- 
tan city was being laid over what was 
essentially a rowdy, raucous, riotous 
Western town full of the sheer exuber- 
ance of living. Perhaps the most Amer- 
ican city of the period, it was also in 
some respects one of the most cosmo- 
politan. That pattern, tamed and tuned 
now to modern times, is still Denver. 


The years that followed, well on into 
this century, were more of the same, 
Continued on Page 64 
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Frederick McFarlane and his sister, Mrs. R. R. Demeter, in the 
Opera House, Central City, twenty-six miles 

west of Denver. The theater was rebuilt by their father after 

the original one burned down in 1874. 

Now the property of the University of Denver, it is the 

scene of the annual Central City Play Festival. 
































Saul Caston, music director of the Denver Symphony Orchestra, 
in the auditorium of the Red Rocks Theater, 

twelve miles from Denver. 

Ten thousand people can be accommodated 

at concerts, ballet, and the 

annual Red Rocks Music Festival. 








Members of the Windsor Players 

touring melodrama company rehearse alfresco 

in Georgetown, the former mining camp in northern Colorado. 
Apart from the Red Ram, 

the Players have barnstormed in Denver, 

Leadville and Colorado Springs. 
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gradually slowing down. Denver went 
on growing, but not at a phenomenal 
rate. Having reached its appropriate 
status, it just kept going along with the 
rest of the country. When the output of 
gold and silver began to wane, the more 
utilitarian metals began coming out of 
the mountains, and industry took more 
hold—not on a scale large enough to 
turn Denver into a factory city, but 
simply in a well-based and diversified 
way. Denver held its place as the me- 
tropolis of the West, but it was becom- 
ing more settled, more just-another- 
city with a Western flavor. The exuber- 
ance was still apparent—sometimes 
startlingly so, as in the epic circulation 
war between the old, brash, bumptious 
Denver Post and the steadier Rocky 
Mountain News gone suddenly berserk. 
Skulduggery, violence, trickery and 
outrageous antics were the order of the 
fray in this engagement including the 
release of a barrel of monkeys inside the 
Capitol. But the exuberance was now 
due less to growth and expansion than 
to a relishing of what had already been 
accomplished. 

Along about 1940 Denver was down- 
right drowsy, developing symptoms of 
complacent self-satisfaction. Some peo- 
ple called it the “reluctant capital.” 
Oh, respectable enough in size, with a 
population somewhere above 300,000 
in the immediate area; comfortable 
enough in its empire position; regal 
enough, with solid old buildings and 
fine old homes built in the boom years; 
steady enough on the foundation of its 


An intercollegiate rodeo staged by 


the University of Colorado 

at Boulder, at which 

men and women from fourteen 
universities and 

colleges competed. This 

arena is the scene 

of the annual Pow Wow 
Rodeo, one of the 

finest shows in the West. 


many and wide interests; getting quite 
a kick out of life. But not yipping at 
the sky and stepping out high, wide 
and handsome as in the past. 


“Too conservative,’ said the man 
from New York who had been a native 
now for a dozen years and could get 
warm under the collar at the mere sug- 
gestion that the Denver of today is not 
the finest place in the universe.“ Too cau- 
tious. That's what was wrong. The old 
families with the money were just sit- 
ting on it, living off it. Letting it mildew 
in the vaults. Afraid to take risks.” 

“I wouldn't put it that way,” said the 
man from Chicago who had been a na- 
tive at least as long and had run a shoe- 
string into a big business. “They or their 
parents ran risks enough in the early 
days. But they had it good and they knew 
it. Just not in step with modern times. 
Too busy enjoying life to recognize what 
they had here, the possibilities, the po- 
tentialities. The town needed new people. 
So there was a kind of vacuum.” 


It was World War II that bounced 
Denver back into the big-city league. 
Military camps, aviation-training 
fields, war plants—there was plenty of 
room for these, and they rushed into 
being all through the area. The same 
was happening in and around cities all 
over the country; it happened in and 
around Denver with a difference. With 
time-bomb effect. 
Tens of thousands of servicemen 
and war workers from all over the 
Continued on Page 66 











A quiet afternoon in the Rockies. Lawrence C. Phipps III and Caroline Hughes 


pause for a champagne-and-caviar picnic, with guitar accompaniment, in Rocky Mountain National Park. 


The white peaks in the background are part of the Mummy Range. 
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United States passed through in those 
hectic war years, and they breathed the 
Denver air and soaked up the Western 
sun and experienced a place where peo- 
ple lived as well as made livings. They 
looked out over the great spaces and 
they saw the mountains rising in en- 
during splendor, and on time-off they 
roamed through them—and an amaz- 
ing number, each in his own way, 
thought: This is for me! 

And when the war was over an 
amazing number came back to Denver 
from the far fronts and from America’s 
military and industrial outposts. Den- 
ver fairly rocketed into the postwar 
era: 

Suburbia fanning out, causing grow- 
ing pains in the traffic, public utilities 
and politics of the metropolitan area. 
Old businesses getting bigger and new 
ones starting overnight. Industrial out- 
fits migrating from older, crowded re- 
gions to take advantage of the elbow 
room and the new industrial minerals 
coming out of the mountains. The 
enormous Titan missile plant springing 
into being. Space-age electronics be- 
coming big business. Oil fields opening 
up in the Denver empire. Uranium in 
the mountains. Federal administrative 
agencies multiplying and swelling. The 
growing water problem being solved 
temporarily by the Moffat Tunnel, 
which brought new supplies right 
through the mountains—and becoming 
a problem again, and being tackled by 
the whole empire with huge projects in 
the spirit of the old-time railroaders 
tackling the tight canyons and the high 
passes. Throughways and expressways 
being built. Population zooming to- 
ward the million mark. The Civic 
Center, site of state and city institu- 
tions, expanding with space and green 
lawns to become a big patch of beauty 
smack in the center of things. National 
and international conventions invad- 
ing the city in increasing numbers. 
Tourists by the hundreds of thousands 
pouring through to fan out into the 
mountains. Stapleton Field, the mu- 
nicipal airport, becoming one of the 
busiest in the country. The Air Force 
Academy staking out a domain in the 
shadow of Pikes Peak. Sports going big 
time, with professional football and 
baseball, and horse- and dog-racing 
parks, and a huge new Coliseum for 
the National Western Stock Show and 
all manner of spectaculars. Colleges 
and universities expanding and cul- 
tural facilities stepping up to national 
status. 


“Yes, sir,” said the clerk in the drug- 
store, wrapping Denver friendliness into 
the package in his hands. “ You'll enjoy 
yourself here. This city has everything 
now any of them have, and a lot more 
than most. Gets you out and around 
more than any place I’ve ever been. You 
know, the wife and I got to figuring the 


other day we were lined up for so many 
things taking us out there wasn’t much 
sense in getting a new TV. One thing, 
though. We still have to get big-league 
baseball. But I'll bet anything you want 
to name we'll have it soon.” 


In 1955 the Rocky Mountain News 
published a special edition blazoned: 
THE TEN YEARS THAT SHOOK DENVER! 
Last year the Denver Post published a 
special Gold Rush Centennial edition 
that showed conclusively the ten shak- 
ing years had become fifteen and the 
shaking was getting stronger than ever. 

And through it all Denver, watched 
over by those guardian mountains, has 
managed to remain Denver. 


Fora quick insight into what has been 
happening in the Denver region, you 
should visit the Denver Union stock- 
yards and wander around them. It’s an 
appropriate index: Denver isa Western 
city and the West has always meant 
cattle. The first livestock market started 
with the town itself in 1859 in the Ele- 
phant Corral (so called because it 
would have been big enough for ele- 
phants if any had happened along), in 
what is now the downtown center. As it 
grew, it was moved farther out, again 
and again, until it reached the present 
site, the neighborhood of the north 
40th streets and the river. Denver and 
the suburbs have grown right on out 
beyond it for mile upon mile, but it re- 
mains, a small empire in itself sur- 
rounded by city, a big acreage of stout 
pens around the big central building, a 
symbol both of the past and of the 
rousing present. Here the West’s oldest 
enduring business (along with mining), 
still strongly flavored with high-heeled 
boots and broad-brimmed hats, moves 
forward in modern mass-production, 
multimillion terms. The yards and 
facilities, mechanized and efficient, are 
probably the cleanest and finest in the 
United States. 

Or you might drive into the westward 
suburbs, close by the foothills, and 
visit the Denver Federal Center. There 
are more Federal agencies in metro- 
politan Denver than anywhere outside 
Washington, and the biggest batch, 
thirty-seven of them, have regional 
offices in this 612-acre reservation run 
for them by the General Services Ad- 
ministration. It was a Government- 
sponsored Remington Arms layout 
during the war, and then the buildings 
stood wasting away, white elephants of 
taxpayers’ money. In 1949, on the ad- 
vice of the Hoover Commission, Con- 
gress passed the General Services Act, 
and in a matter of months the GSA was 
here, remodeling buildings, making ad- 
ditions, taking in agency tenants. Now 
a big proportion of Denver's 30,000 
civilian Government employees park 
something like 3000 cars near those 
buildings every working day, and some 

* Continued on Page 68 





A family gathering in the Denver home of Maurice H. Robineau, 
chairman and president of the Frontier Refining Company. 

Mr. Robineau, talking here to his daughter 

Germaine (Mrs. Ter Borg), owns race horses, and in 

1960 partnered Gardnar Mulloy to 

win the European Senior Doubles tennis title. 
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Cocktail hour with a view of Denver. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank A, Kemp in their penthouse on Logan Street. 
Mr. Kemp is president and general manager of Great 

Western Sugar. Mrs. Kemp 

is a member of the Board of Governors 

of Mount Airy Hospital. 


Fay Aa 


Diane King (center) entertains friends on a Sunday afternoon 


at her father’s house in Estes Park. 

Harold Taft King, a Denver lawyer, is president of 
Columbia Savings and owns the Petroleum 

Club building. The wooded hills of Estes Park are 


a summer vacation playground. 
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thousands of military reservists in 
training make use of the facilities in the 
evenings. 

Add the old Mint with its modern 
quarters in the center of town, second 
only to Fort Knox in its holdings of 
gold bullion; the many. other Federal 
agencies scattered through the metro- 
politan area; such things as the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s huge hush-hush 
operations out Boulder way and the 
Bureau of Standards’ big laboratories 
in Boulder itself, and there is no doubt 
whatsoever: what began as a Federal 
administrative expedient for most of 
the Western half of the country has be- 
come a permanent function. Denver is 
the nation’s second capital. 

Or consider oil. There were only a 
few oilmen in Denver before the war. 
Now they are around every corner and 
in almost every office building. That 
black gold, petroleum, and its frequent 
companion, natural gas, are among the 
latest gifts the mountains have been 
giving with old-time generosity. The 
known fields in the Rocky Mountain 
region span the whole of Denver’s em- 
pire, and expand it, and new discover- 
ies are still being made: down in the 
four-corners area, where Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Utah come 
together; out in the sandhills of north- 
eastern Colorado, deep into the moun- 
tains of western Colorado and on west- 
ward into northern Utah; all through 
Wyoming and into Nebraska; north- 
ward into Montana clear to the Cana- 
dian border, and over into North 


A memory of the old West, 
with a background of the new. 
The El Jebel Palomino 
Mounted Patrol, 

composed of business and 
professional men, 

on the lawn 

of the State Capitol 

in Denver. 


Dakota. Just a good beginning, say the 
knowing ones. And if or when the wells 
run dry, there are the immense oil- 
shale deposits of the Front and other 
ranges to be tapped. 


He was one of the independents who 
came up from Texas not long after the 
war just to look around, and stayed on 
and did right well out in the oil fields 
and in his modern offices. 

“Down in Houston,” he said, “where I 
used to be, people think big. A man 
makes his million and that’s just a start 
to him. He puts it to work making more 
millions and he puts those to work too. 
Here around Denver a man makes his 
million—and do you know what the poor 
fool probably wants to do? He wants to 
retire to a comfortable log cabin up in 
the mountains. Now isn’t that a silly 
old-fashioned way of looking at things ?” 

“Well, then,” I said, “why don’t you 
go back to Houston ?” 

“I can’t do that,” he said. “I have my 
own spot all picked. Back up by Mount 
Evans.” 


Denver’s empire looks to the city for 
leadership, as the business center, the 
capital. People come in from the far 
reaches of the mountains and the plains 
for shopping, for urban entertainment, 
for the advantages of a cosmopolitan 
city. That is usual enough, though few 
cities draw directly on a surrounding 
territory of such stupendous size. But 
Denver in its turn looks to its empire, 
not only for economic sustenance but 

Continued on Page 85 








Yesterday looks down on tomorrow. The mountains of the Rampart Range are probably 


a hundred million years old. The Air Force Academy was built in their shadow, near Colorado Springs, in 19: 
Here the Cadet Wing parades in honor of the Board of Visitors. 
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JOURNEY TO 


@ Sammeli Valle is one of the approximately 
2500 Lapps who live in Finland. If the number 
seems small, it is because the Lapps have never 
been a numerous people. In 1940 there were ap- 
proximately 30,000 of these gentle, still rather 
mysterious people, scattered over the wide band 
of Arctic territory in Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and Russia known as Lapland, and though there 
has been some increase in the past twenty years, 
the gain has not been too significant. The largest 
number of Lapps live in Norway, about 19,000. 
Sweden comes next with an estimated 7000, and 
then Finland with its 2500. The Lapps in Russia 
are thought to number only in the hundreds. 

For centuries the reindeer has been the main- 
stay of Lapp economy. The creatures run into the 
hundreds of thousands, and one sees them every- 
where. Up here in the Finnish far north, when I 
rode the mail bus from Ivalo to Inari, a bone- 
rattling but to me an absolutely fascinating trip, 
the whole scrub wilderness a chaos of huge 
boulders and great mounds of glacial debris that 
clearly defined the various phases of the receding 
ice cap—a few miles out of Ivalo we had to honk 
a herd of about twenty reindeer out of the road, 
and here in Inari we have a dozen or so of the 
beasts lying about in every patch of shade near 
the inn where I am staying. 

All Finland has been having a heat wave. I 
never expected to swelter a good 500 miles above 
the Arctic Circle, but it was over 85° today. 
“Night” before last, when in the upside-downness 
caused by the Midnight Sun I went fishing with 
Sammeli Valle from 11 P.M. to 3:30 A.M., | came 
back with a heavy sunburn. (About accommo- 
dations in Lapland: the Finnish Tourist Bureau 
maintains three inns—one in Ivalo, another here 
in Inari, and the third farther north in Utsjoki, the 
very last stop in Finland before the Norwegian 
border. I have made Inari my base, but I have 
stayed at the inns in Ivalo and Utsjoki, and all 
three are excellent.) 

Except in Norway, the nomad Lapp who moved 
with the reindeer has all but disappeared, and 
even in Norway he is settling down. The Finnish 
Lapp has just about settled down completely. 
Most live in log cabins, which tend to be untidy, 
as do the Lapps themselves. Practically all the 
cabins hereabouts have been electrified, and it is a 
backward household indeed that doesn’t own a 
radio, but the reindeer remains the source of a 
Lapp’s well-being, comfort or wealth. The herds 


roam wild. These are sort of absent-mindedly 
looked after by a few herdsmen who follow them 
about, and each year, usually during January or 
February, there are round-ups that follow the 
same pattern as cattle round-ups in the American 
West. As many as 20,000 reindeer are herded 
into a fenced-in corral. The calves are roped and 
tied, exactly as they are “cut out” on cattle round- 
ups, and then branded. However, instead of the 
brand being burned into the animal’s hide, it is 
cut with a sharp knife into the smooth inner 
surface of the ear. The wound heals and scars 
over, leaving the brand. And since the herds roam 
at will, scattered over many acres, a clever Lapp 
with a sharp knife can make a pretty good thing 
out of altering brands. It is one of the higher Lapp 
art forms. 

Lapp is not a Lapp word. They call themselves 
Samelats, and speak of their country as Sabme 
or Same. The probable source of Lapp is the 
Finnish word /appu, which comes out in English, 
in one of its meanings, as “the folk of the land’s 
end” or “land’s-end folk.” Shortness of stature 
is the outstanding physical characteristic of the 
Lapp. Anthropologists have established that the 
men stand from four feet nine inches to five feet, 
and the women about four feet and a half. I 
haven’t seen any women who look much taller 
than that, but some of the men definitely exceed 
the anthropological limit. Except for being rather 
long-armed, even extremely long-armed in some 
cases, both men and women are well proportioned. 

I frankly can’t vouch for the color of their skin. 
Offhand I would say that eight times out of ten 
it is swarthy, but I wouldn’t discount the theory, 
put forward by one observer, that “their habits of 
life do not conduce either to the preservation or 
display of the natural color of their skin, and that 
some of them are really fair, and others, perhaps 
the majority, really dark.” Some of the girl chil- 
dren are extravagantly beautiful, with just about 
the most enchanting eyes I have ever seen. What 
happens when they mature I can’t imagine. They 
don’t fade. They seem rather to age overnight. I 
had a woman pointed out to me as being twenty- 
four and she looked closer to sixty. 

Most of the Lapps I have seen (and in the ten 
days I have been roaming around up here I have 
seen a good many) have taken to wearing Euro- 
pean clothes. The young male Lapp in some 
incredible way seems to model himself on Elvis 
Presley (pause a moment: is it not startling to 


Part Three: Lapland 


come across what is called a “‘duck’s tail’ haircut, 
and often, more impolitely, called something else, 
several hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle 
in Lapland?); and the young girl Lapp appears 
no less incredibly to be imitating Brigitte Bardot. 
The baffling thing is that in these far reaches of 
Lapland there isn’t a movie house anywhere. This 
doesn’t mean, however, that the colorful Lapp 
costume has completely disappeared. I have seen 
it frequently, generally on older women, and I am 
told that in winter, when the sky remains dark for 
three months, the warmth of the costume’s heavy 
materials makes it desirable for everyday dress. 

Lapp is such a difficult language, and has been 
broken up into so many dialects and subdialects 
that an Inari Lapp and a Lapp from the region 
along the Russian border can hardly communicate 
with each other, unless they use Finnish. All 
Finnish Lapps speak Finnish, though, needless 
to say, not with a Helsinki accent. There is a 
written Lapp language, the work of the mission- 
aries, and near me as I write is a Bible in the Lapp 
tongue, placed here by the Gideon Society. The 
only Lapp expression I’ve picked up is pooris- 
pooris, and I’m not too sure of the spelling. It can 
be used to mean “hi,” “how goes it?” “good- 
morning,” “what gives?” and in strict definition, 
“skoal.” It’s surprising how much mileage I’ve 
got out of it. 

Sammeli Valle hasn’t been forgotten. In so far 
as I dare say that I know any individual Lapp, 
Sammeli is the only Lapp I have really come to 
know. For this I must thank a vivacious and in- 
telligent Helsinki lady, here to be called Sara, 
who used to be one of Finland’s most accom- 
plished actresses before she retired, or semiretired, 
from the stage. She now lives a large part of the 
year in Inari, where, in a casual, relaxed way, she 
has become something of an authority on con- 
temporary Finnish Lapland. 

We have mutual friends in Helsinki, and 
through them we were put in touch with each 
other. No one who has caught so much as a 
catfish can look at one of these Arctic rivers with- 
out wanting to wet a hook, and when Sara saw 
my mouth watering, she arranged for me to try 
my luck with Sammeli Valle as my guide. It is 
possible to go fishing in sign language, and even 
to catch fish, but it was frustrating not to be able 
to talk to Sammeli, and to ask him about some 
of the things I wanted to know. So yesterday I 
arranged a second expedition and invited Sara, 
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CANDINAVIA 


by Hamilton Basso 


who speaks Lapp as fluently as she does English, 
to come along. 

Sammeli lives with his wife and three children 
on a small island in a lake called Solojarvi, which 
is about a twenty-minute ride in an automobile 
from Inari, over a road whose only purpose is to 
get you through the wilderness to the lake shore, 
to hell with anything else. Lake Solojarvi is 
connected with Lake Inari by the Juutuanjoki 
River, with a wonderful stretch of white water, the 
Jurmukoski Rapids, churning up the river about 
halfway between the two lakes. It was these 
waters that I wanted to fish. 

I was interested in grayling. The grayling is 
roughly second cousin to a trout, from a more 
cantankerous side of the family. And the best 
grayling fishing in the world is in Finnish Lapland, 
precisely where I was. (Trout, grayling, salmon, 
pike, perch—all these are to be found in quantity 
in the rivers and lakes up here.) The salmon run 
as high as sixty pounds, and must always be 
bowed to, but pound for pound the grayling is 
almost as sporting a fish. They like cold, clear 
water and rise to both fly and spinner. Three- and 
four-pounders are not uncommon, and there are 
numerous seven-pounders on the books. I heard 
tales of a ten—twelve-pounder caught in Lake 
Inari, but then I’ve heard tales. 


hy one can’t begin fishing 
in Lapland earlier than 9 
p.M. I haven’t the faintest 
idea, but according to Sam- 
meli, who could give any 
Finn a lesson in stubborn- 
ness, one can’t. Anyway, Sara and I were at the 
lakeshore at the appointed hour, and Sammeli 
was waiting for us in a Lapp rowboat with an 
outboard motor. I had assumed that we would 
start fishing immediately, but Sara’s presence 
made a difference. She and the Valle family are 
old friends, and first we had to visit with them. 

Though most Lapps live in what I think of as 
a log cabin, as I have mentioned, Sammeli and 
his family live in a house. How many rooms it has 
I can’t say, but I think three. Sara and I were 
invited into a moderately large room, one wall 
of which was broken by two doors that Sammeli’s 
three children kept opening and shutting—I don’t 
believe I’m taking too great a risk to assume that 
each door led into a bedroom of sorts. 

I am now able to say that Sammeli is forty-six 





years old. He is lean and spare of build, and stands 
about five feet eight inches, much taller than most 
Lapps. He has black hair, high cheekbones, gray 
eyes and rather a flat nose. His fingernails were 
dirty. He wore dark woolen trousers stuffed into 
rubber jack boots, a blue shirt, a heavy wool 
sweater, gray with a black design, and a black, 
battered felt hat, stained with sweat and weather. 

The room in which we sat was sparsely fur- 
nished. There was a long board table, a wooden 
bench on either side of it, and three straight 
chairs. A stove was bricked and plastered into 
one of the walls, firebox and everything. Sammeli’s 
wife was at the stove when we entered, stoking it 
with birch-wood kindling. She looked much older 
than Sammeli, well past fifty, but Sara said that 
she was not yet thirty-five. Her long, thick black 
hair was caught in a loose stringy bun, and from 
the shape of her pregnancy I would guess that an 
oversized wrapper was her only garment. 

After several minutes of conversation with 
Sammeli and his wife, Sara told me that we were 
going to stay for coffee. The Valles were glad to 
have an American visitor. Mrs. Valle had heard 
of Americans but had never seen one. Rarely did 
she look in my direction, however, even guardedly, 
and she entered the conversation only when Sara 
addressed her directly. Sammeli did most of the 
talking, and like most Lapp males, as I have 
learned simply from being within earshot, he is 
an enthusiastic, rapid-fire conversationalist. 

No one happening to look in on us would ever 
have suspected that this was a fishing expedition. 
Mrs. Valle padded about in a pair of bedroom 
slippers made of reindeer skin, stoking the stove 
and arranging cups and saucers for three. I 
awaited an opportunity to ask Sammeli a few 
questions, but he beat me to the punch, addressing 
me through Sara—did I have a wife, how many 
children, could he see the knife he had noticed me 
using the other time out? 

Throughout our conversation, Sammeli’s three 
children, two girls and a boy, kept darting in and 
out and about the room. Never have I seen parents 
so wonderfully gentle, and rarely have I en- 
countered such appealing children. The boy was 
the youngest, four, and the two girls were close 
together, six and seven. The younger girl was 
beautiful beyond all belief—a quick, shy, fleet 
half primitive, with coarse, straight black hair cut 
in bangs, delicate features, and luminous hazel 
eyes. She and her sister were in bare feet, as was 


their younger brother, and as they ran silently 
from place to place, absorbed in some game that 
had no need of words, their feet made barely a 
whisper. 

The boy was of sturdier stuff than his sisters. 
His hair was lighter than theirs, and he had bright 
blue eyes. He came within a foot of me, looked 
hard, and repeated the process with Sara. She 
spoke to him and held out her arms. Wheeling, 
the boy fied to his father. Sammeli stoically 
permitted himself to be climbed over. He was 
smoking a pipe, and the boy began to tug at it. 
Sammeli clamped down om the stem, the boy 
tugged harder, and I waited for something to 
give—one of Sammeli’s teeth, specifically. 

The boy then discovered his father’s hat. He 
pulled it down over Sammeli’s eyes, then up, then 
down, then up again. Sammeli lifted him from his 
lap, still without saying a word, stood him on the 
floor, and put the hat on the boy’s head. A 
delirium of joy. An ecstasy. A rapturous exalta- 
tion. The boy pulled down the hat as far as it 
would go, and wheeled round and round and 
round. He pulled off the hat and flung it on the 
floor. He jumped on it, hopped on it, danced on 
it. He mangled it all out of shape. He picked it 
up and placed it on his father’s head, standing 
back with his head cocked to one side to view the 
effect. Only then did Sammeli speak, a few quiet 
words that caused the boy to break into peals of 
laughter and his two sisters to come running in 
their fleet, silent, half-wild way. 

Joy bloomed all round now, the happiest kind 
of glee. Even Sammeli’s wife smiled, busy at the 
stove. She came bearing a pot of coffee, and 
Sammeli motioned first to me and then to Sara to 
join him at the table. The children instantly 
sobered. Joy fled. Quick as a blown-out match it 
was gone. Sara reached in her bag for a bar of 
chocolate, but how could a bar of chocolate bring 
back the rainbow? Sammeli’s wife divided half the 
bar among the children, giving them each an 
equal share of its tinfoil wrapping, and placed the 
remaining half on the table before her husband. 
Sammeli broke off’a piece of chocolate and ate it 
without looking at her or speaking to her. Nor 
did he look at her or speak to her when she poured 
coffee. Sara asked her to join us but she would 
not. She did, however, consent to eat a square of 
chocolate. 

As I sat at the table, I watched the children. The 
boy ate his chocolate, Continued on Page 83 
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rances Little Wonder Restaurants 


by James Cerruti 
The lesser-known places dedicated 


to creative cooking 


Restaurants of the author’s eating idyll, numbered above: 1. Le Monaco, at Le 
Havre. 2. Les Dunes, Trouville-sur-Mer. 3. Au Petit Vatel, Alengon. 4. Family 
Hotel et Restaurant la Duchesse Anne, Langeais. 5. Hotel Ste.-Marie, Rocama- 
dour. 6. Hoétel-Restaurant du Pont du Gard, Pont du Gard. 7. Hotel du Roy 
René, Aix-en-Provence. 8. Restaurant de la Mere Terrats, La Napoule-Plage. 
9. Le Régent, Monte Carlo. 10. Hostellerie de Reygrobellet, Saint-Germain-de- 
Joux. 11, Céte d’Or (greatest wonder of all), Saulieu, 12. A ?Ours Martin, 
Paris. ... At left, with the Pont du Gard, a three-tiered Roman aqueduct (near 


Nimes, built c. 19 B.C.) as a backdrop, stands a handcart bearing blessings of 


Provence’s Hotel-Restaurant du Pont du Gard—paté in pastry (extreme left), 
quail in feathers, duck with olives, grilled chicken (on trivet), wine flanked with 
two bouquets of crawfish; front row (1. to r.) radishes, olives, trout with almonds, 
truffles (in green dish), strawberry pie, a bowl of cherries—all interspersed 
with assorted fruits, vegetables and berries. PHOTOGRAPH BY SABINE WEISS 


@ France contains eleven of the greatest restaurants in the 
world, those gastronomic exemplars which have earned the 
three-star rating of the Guide Michelin (‘‘one of the best ta- 
bles in France: worth a special journey”). If you are dedi- 
cated to eating, you might plan your travels through France 
so you will not miss one of them. If you do, you will miss a 
good deal more, for your itinerary will be pinpointed to arriv- 
ing at a precise destination, precisely in time to eat. 

Great food is indeed a major attraction of France but, 
luckily, it is so abundant that you can indulge your interest 
in the great sights and still, with minimum planning, be 
within a few miles of a memorable meal. France is full of 
“Little Wonder” restaurants—small, inexpensive places with 
a warm “family” atmosphere, usually specializing in dishes of 
their region and sometimes including one or two showpieces 
of the classical cuisine. For Frenchmen, these restaurants are 
really the bedrock of France’s gastronomic glory. 

The Guide Michelin’s star system is only a rough guide. 
Many a one-star restaurant (“a good restaurant for its class’’) 
falls in this category (though some one-star places will, sur- 
prisingly, prove too chi-chi and expensive); sometimes, by 
contrast, a two-star restaurant (“‘excellent cuisine: worth a 
detour’’) will be a perfect specimen—small, intimate, making 
only a few dishes but those consummately, and no more ex- 
pensive than many one-star places. And then, of course, there 
are the places which give you the thrill of discovery: no 
Michelin stars, perhaps no listing at all—and yet delights. In 
these Little Wonders, starred or unstarred, you can eat an 
unforgettable four-course meal for $3 to $6—and that will 
include, for the adults, an apéritif, a half bottle of wine each, 
a cognac or liqueur and coffee, plus cover and service charges, 
and tip (five per cent will do if there is a service charge). 

I wanted to show my family as much of France as I com- 
fortably could in three weeks, but I also wanted to introduce 
my three children (ages four, six and eight) to the pleasures 
of the French table. Like too many young Americans, they 
had become addicted to the television dinner. After | had 
passed them through the alembic of a dozen Little Wonders, 
they emerged with at least two new words in their vocabulary 
(gourmet and gourmette, pronounced with pride and awe) 
and a passion for frogs’ legs, snails bourguignonne, chicken a 
lestragon, and pdaté de foie gras (which my six-year-old son 
concluded was “‘the best liverwurst in the world’’). 

The Little Wonders are particularly suited to travel en 
famille. They are usually run by maman, pére and grown-up 
sons and daughters and they are accustomed to catering to 
French families on vacation. Their dining rooms are always 
gregarious, never ritualistic as in some of the multistarred 
places. My eight-year-old daughter made a cogent, though 
extreme, judgment when she said, “The places with the 
stars—not so good ; the places without the stars—wonderful!” 








Even she, however, had to exempt the 
three-star Cote d’Or at Saulieu, where 
Madame Dumaine clucked around us 
like a mother hen and Chef Alexandre 


my Little Wonder listing. Only how can 
I reasonably classify what is probably the 
greatest restaurant in the world as a /ittle 
wonder? 


Dumaine pressed upon the children, as a 


parting gift, a whole box of his feathery 


almond meringue tarts. 


I am tempted to include the Céte 
d’Or, for its warmth and family feeling 
and for the relative inexpensiveness of its 
haute cuisine, among the restaurants in 


We planned our 2000-mile auto trip to 
circle the heart of France, to see the great 
sights most of all, and to eat the great 
food where we found it. If we had put the 
food first, I doubt we could have eaten 
better. We picked up our rented car in 
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ESPRESSO MAKER 
FROM ROMANELLI IMPORTS 


FOND OF 
THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 


GALLIANO 


Some of the most delightful 
things in life—from luxury liners 
to cameos—owe their charm to 
a fine Italian hand. Now, comes 
GALLIANO —the legendary liquid 
gold, “‘distilled from the rays of 
the sun.”’ There’s no taste quite 
like it in all the world. Try a 

sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano—the fine Italian 
liqueur that conquered America. 
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Le Havre and drove south toward the 
Riviera via the chateau country around 
Tours. We went on to the caves of 
Lascaux with their 25,000-year-old 
murals, through the medieval land- 
scape of Guyenne, along the precipi- 
tous Gorges du Tarn, into Provence 
with its intense sun and Roman ruins. 
We ranged the Riviera from St.- 
Tropez to Monte Carlo, then turned 
north through magnificent mountain 
scenery to perfumed Grasse, Sisteron, 
Grenoble, Talloires and the mountain- 
girt Lac d’Annecy, to snow-topped 
Mont Blanc at Chamonix, highest peak 
in the Alps. We headed for Paris, and 
the end of our tour, through the rolling 
vine-covered hills of Burgundy. We 
saw and we ate with equal joy and 
amazement. 

As the countryside changed before 
us, so did the food and drink: mussels, 
salt-marsh-grazed lamb, cider-flavored 
tripe, Calvados (apple brandy) in Nor- 
mandy; in the Touraine, chicken 
cooked in the wines of the Loire, fruite 
au bleu, fresh-water baby crayfish, 
sparkling Vouvray wine; in Guyenne, 
truffles, preserved goose, goose-liver 
paté, prune brandy; in Provence, spicy 
veal-tripe sausage, thrush pdré, pine 
mushrooms; on the Riviera, bouilla- 
baisse, fish soup, fish grilled with fennel, 
and aioli sauce, a kind of mayonnaise 
seasoned with garlic; in Burgundy, the 
world’s greatest chicken (poulet de 
Bresse, in wine sauce or in tarragon 
cream sauce), the noblest red wines and 
the fullest whites on earth, morels (a 
form of crinkled mushrooms), hearty 
unsweetened cheese pies to set off the 
greatness of the wines; and in Paris, 
well, in Paris—everything. 


The restaurants described herein are 
the twelve gastronomic highlights of 
this itinerary—Little Wonders all. They 
are so spaced that anyone driving over 
this route can arrive at any of them 
for lunch or dinner. Many are good, 
unelaborate places to stay overnight, 
and whenever we did stay, I’ve given 
an idea of the cost of the rooms, with- 
out bath—always cheap, since rates 
are set and tightly held down by the 
government and the hotel syndicate. 

You probably won’t often want to 
eat at two of these restaurants a day, 
for though they are Little Wonders 
their meals are formidable. We found 
it enjoyable to picnic at lunchtime three 
or four times a week. This preserved our 
digestion, gave us a chance to use our 
French on shopkeepers, and fed all five 
of us for about $3.50. These picnics 
were usually composed of crusty fresh- 
baked bread, a coarse-ground terrine, 
a smooth pdaré, cold ham and salami 
slices, two tiny wheels of different soft 
snappy cheeses, pastries—and a bottle 
of wine (say, Gevrey-Chambertin, 1949, 
a great red Burgundy which in a 
restaurant in France would run the 
price of the whole picnic). 

But don’t overdo the picnicking, 
either. No matter how large, or young, 
your family is, you need not be shy 
about taking them all into any res- 
taurant in France, particularly a Little 
Wonder. The French love children and 
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are a practical people. They know small 
children don’t eat as much as adults and 
they'll encourage you to buy fewer 
meals than there are diners and to 
share with the children (you'll simply 
pay a small cover charge for the extra 
plates). Even if you are just a couple, 
sharing is a good idea—you both taste 
more dishes and your greediness is 
taken as a compliment to the chef. 

The Little Wonders offer the most 
relaxed dining in France, and the 
lovely dozen which I describe below 
bring back memories one has of con- 
vivial feasts at the homes of old friends, 
I record these particular twelve memo- 
ries because these restaurants lay so 
neatly on our scenic three-week itiner- 
ary. But, at a guess, there are 500 other 
French restaurants equally appealing 
and inexpensive, and if you cannot 
follow our route, you will have small 
trouble and great pleasure discovering 
your own Little Wonders. (To give you 
a start, in that case, I close this report 
with a list of twenty other Little Won- 
ders scattered throughout the land.) 
And now to eat. 


1. LE HAVRE—LE MONACO, /6 Rue de 
Paris. As with most Americans arriving 
by ship, Le Havre was our gateway to 
France, and it was there, by pre- 
arrangement, that we found our rented 
car waiting at the dock. We arrived in 
the late afternoon, and by the time we 
had filled out papers and got the feel of 
the car in some practice runs around 
town, we were ready for dinner. 

Le Monaco was exactly the restau- 
rant for our first meal in France, com- 
bining elements of the place we had 
just come from (New York), the region 
we were in (Normandy) and our 
southernmost destination (the Riviera). 
Le Monaco’s small second-floor dining 
room reminded us of comfortable little 
French restaurants in New York (La 
Potiniére du Soir or Le Veau d’Or, for 
example)—spankingly modern, with 
red banquettes and mirrored walls. Its 
picture windows overlook the spacious 
Rue de Paris, a main artery between 
the harbor and downtown. 

Le Monaco emphasizes the dishes of 
both Normandy and the Riviera, but 
we didn’t worry about mixing the 
cuisines or supplementing them with 
dishes from other regions offered by 
the large and comprehensive menu. My 
wife and I began with salade ni¢oise and 
the ratatouille of the Midi. The salade 
is a lovely overlapping row of small 
sliced, beefy-red tomatoes, garnished 
with anchovies, oil-cured black olives, 
hard-boiled egg and tiny, crisp, cold 
baby string beans that have been 
marinated in the same garlic-scented 
oil-and-vinegar dressing that glistens 
over the salad. The ratatouille is a col¢ 
mash of cooked eggplant and tor atoes 
blended discreetly with olive oil, garlic 
and fresh herbs. 

For main dishes we had tournedos 
au poivre and, the proudest specialty 
of the house, rognons de veau flambés 
Fine Champagne. The tournedos is an 
inch-thick slice of beef filet with a crust 
of coarsely crushed black pepper, 
served in a peppery red-wine sauce. It 
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is a spicy dish but, surprisingly, its 
pepperiness is not really “hot.” The 
rognons are veal-kidney slices cooked 
quickly in a sauce spiked with a very 
superior cognac—which makes the 
kidneys incredibly tender and nut- 
sweet. With these rich dishes we drank 
a full-bodied red Burgundy: Vosne- 
Romanée, Charles Vienat, 1949 (one of 
the very great wine years and now 
about the oldest great year generally 
obtainable in smaller French restau- 
rants). In deference to being in Nor- 
mandy, I followed my cheese and coffee 
with a vieux Calvados, a twenty-five- 
year-old apple brandy, the color of old 
leather and the flavor of beatified cider. 

Our children enthusiastically ate, and 
we sampled, the carré de pré salé per- 
sillé, rack of salt-marsh-grazed baby 
lamb cooked with fresh parsley; and 
the croque-monsieur, hot pan-fried ham- 
and-cheese sandwich. Scanning adjacent 
tables, we admired—and regretted we 
lacked the capacity to attempt—the 
turbot au beurre d’anchois, white-fleshed 
fish in anchovy-butter; homard grillé, 
beurre d’ail, lobster grilled with garlic 
butter; and the cassolette de fruits de 
mer @ la riche, a cream-sauced shellfish 
casserole. But there will be a next time. 

Le Monaco is also a hotel and we had 
two big, modern rooms, one with bath, 
for a total of $7.60 for the night. 


2. TROUVILLE-SUR-MER—LES DUNES, 3 
and 5 Rue de la Plage. This little hotel- 
restaurant is in a typically Norman 
half-timbered building, half a block 
from the Atlantic in one direction and 
the casino in another. Trouville and 
neighboring Deauville, the most fash- 
ionable shore resorts in northern 
France, are south of Le Havre, about 
thirty-five miles away via a circuitous 
route skirting the mouth of the Seine. 
The beach is broad and white-sanded 
and has a boardwalk supplied with 
sweetshops and ice-cream stands. 

The Dunes’ tiny dining room has the 
cozy ambiance of an old country inn: 
its woodwork, ladder-back chairs and 
armoires are of dark oak, and on walls 
and mantel are painted-tile plates and 
antique copper and brass implements. 
The specialties here are “fruits of the 
sea” and simple Norman delicacies. 
The “fruit” we most enjoyed was les 
moules spéciales de la maison—a large 
soup plate for each of us with fifty or 
sixty small white plump mussels in a 
white broth of their own juice, wine, 
minced onion and parsley—the tender- 
est, freshest, most sweetly flavored 
shellfish. Our children, who shy away 
from oysters and clams, ate their mus- 
sels with relish. The mussels were fol- 
lowed with tiny, tender chops of 
meadow-grazed lamb and thick, rare 
chateaubriands, accompanied by a full 
bottle from the surprisingly good cel- 
lar—a soft, fruity Gevrey-Chambertin, 
Paul d’Argent, 1949. Since Normandy 
is apple country, we had green-apple 
larts for dessert, made of fruit grown 
for flavor rather than for size or color. 

Other Norman specialties to try 
here: langouste gratinée normande, 
baked crayfish; crevettes chaudes, au 
beurre d’Isigny, hot prawns in butter 


from Isigny (for butter in France, like 
wine, has its regional thoroughbreds); filet 
of sole in champagne; poulet a la vallée 
d’ Auge, chicken; and veal cutlet in cream. 

To enjoy a day at the beach we stayed 
overnight at Les Dunes—all five of us in a 
room easily thirty feet long for $3.50! Open 


from February to the end of October. 


3. ALENCON—AU PETIT VATEL, 9 Place du 
A small res- 


Commandant-Desmeulles. 


taurant which serves only a few dishes, 
but those are superb. Alencon is a Norman 
town, seventy-five miles south of Trouville, 
and it lay on our route to the chateaux 
country of the Loire and Cher. 

Inside the Vatel all is bright and chic, 
including the customers, for this is the best 
restaurant for miles around. Our waiter, 
a dark young man with the fine-bladed 
nose of a gourmet, was at first imperious. 
But when we made the right wine choice, 


a flowery white, Pouilly-Fumé, Chateau 
du Nozet, 1955, he exclaimed, “‘Best wine 
in our cellar!” and began to discuss en- 
thusiastically our further wishes. 

As the two-hour lunch proceeded, he 
kept bringing personnel from the kitchen 
to hear our opinion of the various dishes. 
At dessert time, he bestowed on the chil- 
dren a special platter of vanilla-almond 
wafers with crisp curling edges to go 

Continued on Page 78 
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expenses paid at the finest hotels and restaurants! 
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For 17 days in Israel, Greece 
and Mediterranean Islands 


Group departures every two weeks 


*797 


For 17 days in The Holy Land, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome and Cyprus 


Group departures every week 





Fly non-stop via Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce 
Jet to Milan...see fabled Venice...then 
sail on a luxury cruise to Athens, Rhodes, 
Cyprus and Israel. You won't miss any- 
thing in this oldest of the world’s newest 
countries — Haifa, Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth. And to add to your good time, 
you return with a Mediterranean tan. 
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All prices are based on economy jet fares effec- 


See almost everything that ever hap- 
pened in the Old and New Testament as 
you Sail the sunny Mediterranean. Guided 
visits throughout Israel, Athens, Cairo, 
Alexandria and Cyprus to all the world’s 
most celebrated religious monuments— 
King David’s Tomb, the Acropolis, the 
Pyramids, much more! 
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For sunny Southern Italy — Rome, 
Naples, Capri, Pompeii 


Group departures weekly, individuals daily 


If you can’t see the whole world, Italy 
is certainly the next best thing. The first 
ten days you'll bask in the warmth of 
this wonderful country and its people... 
travel through villas and vineyards, the 
Blue Grotto of Capri, the works! Then 
you have an option of lingering a full 
week longer at comparably low prices. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING —a fascinating color brochure de- 
scribing each holiday special in detail. Just check the trips that 
intrigue you most, fill out the coupon and send it to: 


NAME 


() Israel-Greece [] Holy Land [) London, Spain, Canary Islands 
[) Italian Cities 
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@ Caracas looks like a city completely new. 
New office buildings, banks, expressways are 
everywhere—direct results of the oil that 
gushes from the floor of nearby Lake Mara- 
caibo. But all the modern architecture is only 
surface covering for a city that is actually four 
centuries old. The first families of Venezuela 
arrived from Spain in the 16th Century, and 
their descendants have been firmly in control 
ever since. Long before they found any use for 
the black oil which polluted their springs and 
wells, they learned to convert sugar, coffee 
and cattle into cash. For generations they have 
had the time and the means to enjoy fine 
homes, splendid parties, elegant clothes; now 
they seem almost aloof from the excitement 
petroleum has brought to the rest of the 
populace. 

The Herrera family is an example. Their 
Spanish ancestor, Garcia Gonzales de Silva, 
received a grant of several thousand acres of 
land from King Philip II, and built a home on 
it. That was in 1590, and the family still lives 
in the house, now completely surrounded by 
expanding Caracas. There Senora Maria Te- 
resa Guevara Herrera, the wife of Reinaldo 
Herrera, has raised three children, and is con- 
tinuing the quiet, studious pursuits she loves. 
Recently she has been learning Russian in an- 
ticipation of a trip to the U.S.S.R., and before 
that she spent three years studying psychology 
and psychiatry. She also has led campaigns for 
charities, served as a volunteer in hospitals, 
and now works for child welfare. 

But Senora Herrera admits that there is a 
frivolous side to her nature; it expresses itself 
nN Wan 7 none of beautiful a and jewels. - 

C LO | H F S has always been dressed chiefly by the house 

A } ~.% of Dior, and to a lesser degree by Balenciaga 

and Chanel. (She enjoys travel, and makes 

frequent trips to Paris.) In New York she 

iz, 7 ~ 4 buys ready-to-wear summer clothes, which 
} OR C A R AC A S she feels United States designers do well. Her 
jewels come mostly from Cartier, Harry 

Winston or Van Cleef & Arpels. Her hats— 

this strong-minded woman does not own a 

hat. But then strong-minded individuality is a 

characteristic of the fashionable everywhere. 

THE END 


Eighteenth of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


The Hacienda La Vega, home of the Herrera 
family for centuries, retains its calm beauty 
though now completely surrounded by the up- 
roar of Caracas. Senora Maria Teresa Guevara 
Herrera enjoys the patio, above, in a brilliant 
print shirt and fuchsia slacks by Emilio Pucci. 
Her shoes are from Lord and Taylor, and her 
emerald-cut square diamond is from Harry 
Winston. Leaving the hacienda, left, she wears 
a straight-cut suit of red linen by Chanel; Dior 
made her off-white shoes, and Hermés her gloves. 








Balenciaga fashioned the bouffant ball gown 
at upper right from white brocade; Senora 
Herrera enhances its luster with a diamond 
necklace by Harry Winston. The other gowns 


on this page are all by Dior: the one above is 
absinthe faille with a short puffed train, and the 
one at right drapes salmon faille in decidedly 


classic lines. At bottom right, the senora wears 
a velvet cocktail dress with a harem tunic over 
a Slim skirt; she enlivens the costume with an 
Indian necklace and a Van Cleef bracelet. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 
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FRANCE’S 
LITTLE WONDER 
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with their chocolate-sauced, meringue- 
topped ice cream. And when he lighted 
my cigar, he gasped in awe, ““Havane!”’ 
and I handed him one. With this our 
status reached the heights. The entire 
staff came to the door to wave and 
shout good wishes as we drove off. 

The great specialty here is paupiettes 
de volaille Grand-Veneur, rolled slices 
of breast of chicken in a dark brown 
sauce of red wine, the blood of the 
fowl, orégano and quantities of crushed 
black peppercorns. It’s rich, spicy— 
and wonderful. If you prefer something 
blander, you can have it on the re- 
markably inexpensive table d’hote lunch 
($2.40—and this in a two-star res- 
taurant). The lunch comprises two 
crisp brown young brook trout meuniere, 
half a chicken with orange sauce, 
pommes lorettes (feather-light deep- 
fried mashed-potato puffs), a plate of 
cheeses (Livarot, Camembert and Pont 
l’Evéque), and the already described 
ice-cream meringue. 

Other specialties: a ten-year-old 

Calvados in a tall snifter; queues de 
langoustine a I’ Armoricaine, baby cray- 
fish tails in a Calvados sauce; and 
quenelle de homard, a ball made with 
minced lobster. 
4, LANGEAIS—FAMILY HOTEL ET RESTAU- 
RANT LA DUCHESSE ANNE, 9 Rue de 
Tours. Langeais is in the chateaux 
country, ninety-three miles south of 
Alengon, and the Family Hotel, with 
its attached Duchesse Anne Restaurant, 
is a family place indeed. The weekend 
we spent there it was all but taken over 
by a group of French families from 
nearby Tours, who arrived en masse 
on Sunday to feast and drink from ten 
in the morning till ten at night. While 
daylight held, a non-stop game of 
boules (lawn bowling) went on along a 
garden path; after dark everyone who 
wasn’t still dining in the garden moved 
indoors to whirl and stomp in tradi- 
tional French dances. 

The garden is at the heart of the fun; 
while dining there you can look right 
into the kitchen, hung with the largest 
battery of copper pots I’ve ever seen; 
you can watch the waitresses open the 
huge carved-oak wine-cellar door and 
emerge with armfuls of the local 
Vouvray mousseux, France’s greatest 
sparkling wine after champagne; you 
can see your dinner trout scooped from 
the outdoor trout pool. Trees and vines 
are all around you, a red-and-white- 
striped umbrella over your table, a 
creek at the garden’s edge (with swings 
and seesaws on its bank). Parakeets, 
white doves, assorted cats and dogs 
make themselves at home. 

There is no more delightful base 
from which to explore the famous 
French chateaux. The 15th Century 
royal chateau of Langeais, with its 
great medieval-looking towers, is a few 
blocks away. The chateaux of Chenon- 
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ceaux, Chambord, Blois, Azay-le- 
Rideau, Amboise and Villandry are 
nearby (the farthest only sixty-five 
miles). If you are wise, however, you 
will sacrifice a few chateaux to an extra 
meal or two at la Duchesse Anne. 

The dishes are classic, rich and 
hearty. Try the canard a l’orange, duck 
with orange-liqueur sauce; or the poulet 
au Chinon, plump local chicken cooked 
in a red wine of the region—a sticky- 
sauced, succulent rival to Burgundy’s 
cog au vin. Drink with these a sparkling 
bottle of Vouvray mousseux sec, Marc 
Brédif, 1950, a great bargain at $2. 

To begin dinner, you can’t beat the 
outstanding hors d'oeuvres variées: 
small, pungent, sliced tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, vinegared carrot slivers, a chunk 
of coarse-grained ferrine, tiny radishes, 
olives and red French sausage—all 
topped by six cold /angoustines, small, 
sweet fresh-water crayfish, in their 
crimson shells. Another hefty starter 
is croustade de langouste, hot lump 
crayfish in a cream sauce, baked in a 
pastry roll. 

Two clean pleasant rooms at the 
Family Hotel (without bath) cost us 
$6 a night. 


5. ROCAMADOUR—HOTEL  STE.-MARIE. 
You will note there is no street address 
for this hotel and restaurant. It is not 
on a street but is pasted to the side of a 
vertical cliff, several hundred feet up in 
the gorge of the river Alzou. Rocama- 
dour, 225 miles south of Langeais, is a 
once-impregnable medieval fortress 
town and it is built straight up. It is 


one of the great sights of France, a 
national monument, and its chapel has 
been a pilgrim shrine for almost a 
millennium. Kings of France and Eng- 
land have been among the scores of 
thousands who have ascended to it up 
216 stone steps on their knees. The 
visitor to Rocamadour garages hiscar at 
the foot of the cliff; his baggage is 
hoisted on a pulley lift; and, if he has 
arrived before dusk he goes up in an 
elevator—if not, there’s nothing for him 
but the 216 steps. 

Rocamadour is a gateway to a 
medieval land—castles, churches and 
houses built of bare stone blocks, look- 
ing as if they grew right out of the 
stark cliffsides. A feeling of changeless 
antiquity permeates the landscape, and 
it is easy to imagine the Cro-Magnon 
men who did the brilliant cave paint- 
ings at Lascaux, forty miles to the 
northeast, roaming these crags 25,000 
years ago. Rocamadour lay on our 
route south and east to the winding, 
precipitous Gorges du Tarn, a favorite 
vacation country for Frenchmen in the 
Cévennes mountains but one little 
known to foreign visitors. 

Rocamadour is in the Périgord, one 
of France’s greatest gastronomic dis- 
tricts, and the menu emphasizes such 
Périgordine delicacies as truffles, alone 
and in omelets; confit d’oie, thick slabs 
of preserved goose in its crackling 
brown skin; and pdaté de foie gras, 
the smoothest, richest goose-liver paré 
I’ve ever had. The late professional gour- 
met, ‘Prince’ Curnonsky, wrote of the 
paté at the Ste.-Marie: “The tenderest 
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words could not express the gastro- 
nomic delectation and the inward and 
profound joy that I owe to these foies 
gras.” Don’t let that awe you; there is 
nothing outré about the Ste.-Marie’s 
fare—it is basically solid farm food 
prepared with Périgordine panache. 

Try the local wines too: the Vieux 
Cahors, Clos de Gamot, 1947; Quercy; 
Bergerac; Monbazillac; le Vin Sans 
Etiquette. This last named wine char- 
acterizes most wines of the region: a bit 
rough but full of personality. And be 
sure to top off your meal with the 
unusual marc du pays, a brandy made 
from prunes that looks and goes down 
like molten gold. 

In fine weather, you can dine on the 
Ste.-Marie’s terrace, perched above 
town and river. 

Two plain pleasant rooms here, 
without bath and off-season, cost us 
$5—and worth it for the view alone. 


6. PONT DU GARD—HOTEL-RESTAURANT 
DU PONT DU GARD (about 15 miles north- 
east of Nimes on National Route 581). 
This is in Provence, 215 miles southeast 
of Rocamadour, a startlingly different 
country from the Cévennes Mountains 
we had just left. Here are blinding sun, 
olive and cork trees and tall, straight, 
almost black cypresses against a ceru- 
lean sky. The rambling Pont du Gard 
country inn stands in this landscape 
amid 20,000 years of human history. In 
view are both a huge cave where stone- 
age artifacts were found and the golden- 
stoned bridge-aqueduct that was built 
across the River Gard by Roman set- 
tlers almost two millenniums ago. This 
peaceful spot, unsnarled by traffic, 
makes an excellent base from which to 
visit nearby, but congested, Nimes, 
Avignon and Arles. 

The inn has a garden planted to 
various fruit trees and hung with lan- 
terns; high continuous windows on 
three sides make the rustic, stone- 
floored dining hall seem part of the 
garden. The desk and bar, on the 
fourth side of the hall, with their rich 
dark woods, and the antique hammered 
copper pieces all around, give a mellow 
air. The French incline toward hoking 
up their inns and even city restaurants 
in “ye olde”’ style, but this one seems 
genuine. 

The menu lists no great variety, but 
its straightforward fare, brought to the 
table in copper utensils, is delicious: 
steak au poivre; entrecéte grillé, thin, 
rare, juicy steak; poulet grillé crapau- 
dine, grilled chicken with mushrooms 
and a white-wine sauce; and omelette 
aux truffes. The pommes midinettes are 
superb—puff balls of potatoes puréed 
with egg and then French fried. 

We enjoyed an alum-dry, full-bodied 
red wine of the region, Cornas, Cotte 
Vergne Fils, 1945 (only $2 a bottle), 
and capped the night with our first 
taste of pale, fiery marc de Chdteau- 
neuf-du-Pape, distilled from the residue 
of the grapes after they have yielded 
the region’s most famous wine. 

Two big rooms cost us only $6. But 
next time we stop here we'll be sure 
not to open the unscreened windows 
unless the mosquito season has passed. 
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7, AIX-EN-PROVENCE—HOTEL DU ROY 
RENE, /4 Blvd. Roi-René. Aix, 115 miles 
southeast of Pont du Gard, is one of the 
loveliest places in France, a sunny, 
lordly city of wide boulevards lined 
with giant plane trees, of graceful foun- 
tains everywhere and rich Renaissance 
houses. The Roy René, its chief hotel, 
reflects this spaciousness; it has several 
dining rooms, each with a special Little 
Wonder charm of its own. One is a grill 
room with a tremendous fireplace be- 
fore which chickens and legs of lamb 
turn on spits ; another looks out through 
French windows onto a flower-edged 
terrace—where it is also delightful to 
junch or dine (on days the cold, dry, 
violent mistral isn’t blowing). 

The Roy René’s food and the exten- 
siveness of its menu are standouts if you 
are especially fond of the dishes of 
Provence. The best four-course lunch 
here costs $4, and each course is tre- 
mendous. Here are a couple of sample 
lunches, emphasizing Provengal deli- 
cacies. My lunch: half a dozen petits 
rougets frits au citron, smelt-like fish 
from the Mediterranean just beyond 
the mountains, each fish six inches 
long, finger-thick, flavored with lemon 
and French fried; andouillette de 
Forcalquier au Chablis, a fat white 
sausage of tender, mild veal tripe and 
other forcemeat cooked and served in a 
white-wine sauce with overtones of 
pork, and (if you’re luckily in season, as 
I was) accompanied by a dozen crin- 
kled black morilles, France’s premium 
mushrooms; for a separate vegetable 
course, hearts of the smallest artichokes 
sautéed in butter; and, for dessert, /e 
pavé du Roy, a pastry of meringue and 
ground nuts, filled with mocha ice 
cream. 

My wife began with paré de grives au 
geniévre, a tiny cold roast thrush, all 
sweet, plump dark meat, in a block of 
smooth thrush pdré, flavored with 
juniper berries; for main course, she 
had loup du golfe grillé au fenouil, a 
firm, white-fleshed Mediterranean fish 
grilled with fresh fennel to give it a 
delicate anise flavor; then champignons 
de pins sautés Provengale, large, plump 
“pine” mushrooms of an entirely dif- 
ferent species and savor from the com- 
mercial American mushroom, sauteed 
in olive oil and garlic; to end, she too 
risked the rich irresistible pavé du Roy. 

The wine of wines here, the best 
Rhone I’ve ever drunk, is the Chateau- 
neuf-du-Pape, Cuvée exceptionelle Roy- 
René, 1950. It is beautifully served in 
big clear glasses. 


8. LA NAPOULE-PLAGE—RESTAURANT DE 
LA MERE TERRATS, on National Route 98. 
Everyone who has ever sojourned on the 
Riviera has one inevitable secret that 
NO power on earth can force him to 
keep to himself. It is, of course, the 
name of that little undiscovered place 
that makes the best bouillabaisse in the 
world. Here then is my secret-—known 
only to thousands of the best-informed 
faters in France. 

La Mére Terrats is nevertheless en- 
gagingly small, has a lovely seaside 
location and makes, at least, the best 
bouillabaisse 1 ever encountered. The 


bouillabaisse must be prepared for a mini- 
mum of two persons, since several of the 
fishes are cooked whole just before serving. 
You can be served in the garden, or in the 
sunny dining room that looks out on the 
garden and can be opened to it. The res- 
taurant is on the beach road, five miles 
west of Cannes, and from the garden you 
can glimpse a sparkling Mediterranean 
cove and a restored medieval castle stand- 
ing guard above it. 


You will, however, forget all about non- 
edible scenery when your bouillabaisse ar- 
rives. First comes a great tureen of dark 
brown fish soup, fragrant with herbs; next 
a dish of rouille (a thick sauce made by 
crushing garlic, red pepper and bread 
crumbs in olive oil and fish bouillon); then 
a bowl of French-bread slices that have 
been dipped in the fish broth and in cheese 
and oven-toasted; finally, a two-foot plat- 
ter of fish. Heaped in a high mound are 


half a dozen whole fish—some pink- 
skinned, some sparklingly silver-and-white, 
some formidably bull-headed, but each a 
sweet, delicate, white-fleshed species to be 
found only in the Mediterranean. Among 
them were the chapon, rascasse, loup de 
mer, daurade, rouget and vive. At the apex 
of the heap were two giant red-shelled 
langoustes. The waitress shelled and boned 
everything while we lined our plates with 

Continued on Page 81 
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That’s exactly what you do when your gleaming Grace liner sails into the 
heart of Willemstad, storybook capital of the Caribbean island of Curacao. 
You'll be entranced by the gaily colored buildings straight out of Old Holland 
ver —the shops teeming with Dutch china... Swiss watches. . . Irish linens .. . 
Oriental silks and ivories. The low, free port prices stagger the imagination. 


a 
C rise The itinerary of the entire 13-day Grace Line cruise to the Caribbean and South America 
is one of fascinating variety. After Curacao and Aruba in the Netherlands West Indies, the 
(| accent becomes Spanish in Venezuela, British in Jamaica, Carib-French in Haiti. 
own Last port of call: smart Fort Lauderdale on Florida’s Gold Coast. 


Shipboard life is particularly delightful on the 20,000-ton Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. These 


a stre et : seagoing resorts cater to just 300 guests each voyage, affording more “living room” per 


passenger than any other ships afloat. Luxury is uncompromised, service is unsurpassed. 


There’s a sailing from New York every Friday the year around. Special rates for 
Fall cruises start as low as $395. No passports or visas are required. Just see a 
Travel Agent. Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4. Offices in principal cities. 


GRACE LINE 


THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN CARIBBEAN-SOUTH AMERICA CRUISES 


© GRACE LINE, INC. 
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Continued from Page 79 

the crisp bread, ladled the fish 
soup over it and threw in a dol- 
lop of the authoritative rouille. 
We added chunks of fish and 
crayfish, breathed deeply of the 
aromatic fumes and imbibed. 
A piquant local Mistral rosé 
wine cut the richness of the 
houillabaisse and enabled us to 
eat more than we should have. 
Four soup plates later, we sighed, 
joosened our belts and thanked 
our waitress for refusing to serve 
asalade nicoise as a starter. “The 
houillabaisse is a meal,” she had 
said. “Nothing before or after— 
unless you should like our soufflé 
Grand Marnier. It is another 
pécialité—so light you will not 
know you have eaten it.” Luck- 
ily, we had declined. 

If you wish to experiment with 
fare other than the bouillabaisse 
and wine at Mére Terrats, you 
will put the restaurant out of the 
Little Wonder class for your 
pocketbook (it is a two-star res- 
taurant well supported by the 
wealthy). But other specialties at 
Mére Terrats are mentioned here 
for potential splurgers: local 
fish, such as loup or daurade, 
grilled with fennel and served 
with a special Mére Terrats 
sauce; rougert grilled in anchovy 
butter, and chicken sautéed in 
herbs of Provence. 


9, MONTE CARLO—LE REGENT, 3 
Avenue St. Charles. The cuisine 
of Le Régent is typical of the 
Riviera and we had one of the 
best lunches of our trip there. 
We had been tramping the 
Grimaldi-Kelly domain, a stun- 
ningly scenic thirty-five miles 
northeast of La Napoule, and a 
place of beauty notoriety cannot 
mar, with its tier after tier of 
amber-colored houses rising over 
the deeply indented, deeply blue 
bay. The sun had been blazing all 
morning and it was refreshing to 
enter the cool, dim atmosphere 
of Le Régent—a _ high-ceilinged 
rectangle of a room with red 
banquettes, mirrored walls and 
ample, white-covered tables. Fac- 
ing us as we entered was a side- 
board loaded with hams, sau- 
sages, salamis and trays of cold 
hors d’oeuvres. M. Edouard 
Zonzi, a solicitous manager, de- 
cided at a glance that three of 
the regular four-course lunches 
($3.20 each) would generously 
feed all five of us—and he was 
more than right. He begged to 
order for us, and the feast pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

First course: a platter of thinly 
sliced prosciutto and thick cuts of 
hard French sausage and Italian 
Salami; this alone would have 
made a lunch for all of us at 
home, but it was accompanied by 
half a dozen dishes of hors 
Toeuvres variées, including rata- 
touille, y inegar-sauced cold white 





beans, French potato salad, anchovies, sar- 
dines and lettuce salad. 

Second course (with which we enjoyed a 
half bottle of Tavel Rosé, Jaboulet-Ver- 
cheme, 1955): crépes aux fruits de mer, but- 
ter-flavored French pancakes wrapped 
around a variety of minced fish bound by 
an herb-and-cream sauce; gratin de demoi- 


selles de la Mediterranée, tender prawns in a 
cheese-and-tomato sauce; and a dozen 
escargots bourguignonne, plump snails rich 
in butter sauce and as subtly herbed-and- 
garlicked as any we’ve eaten in Burgundy. 

Third course (accompanied by a_ half 
bottle of a fresh, young, purple Cétes de 
Provence): épaule d’agneau aux aromates, a 


whole shoulder of baby lamb so small, with 
such a brown crisp skin I thought at first it 
was a large fowl. It was sweet and tenderly 
succulent and the aromates were dominated 
by orégano. With it came a whole spit- 
roasted chicken, fresh petits pois, hot 
eggplant cooked with cheese and tomatoes, 
and tiny buttered boiled potatoes. 
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Fourth course: heaping mounds of 
fraises des bois for each of us—tiny, 
deep-red wild strawberries no bigger 
than large peas, and the sweetest, most 
perfumed berries anywhere. These were 
sprinkled with sugar and served with a 
pitcher of thick fresh cream. 


10. SAINT-GERMAIN-DE-JOUX—HOSTEL- 
LERIE DE REYGROBELLET, on National 
Route 84, east of Nantua. This moun- 
tain inn in the foothills of the French 
Alps, roughly 315 miles north of 
Cannes, reminded us strongly of our 
favorite great French restaurant, the 
three-star Céte d’Or at Saulieu. It has 
the same warm, unpretentious atmos- 
phere, and it tackles the intricate dishes 
of the haute cuisine with something of 
the flair of Monsieur Dumaine. The 
one star vouchsafed i by Michelin 
seems stingy. 

The inn lies on a main route between 
Burgundy and the great Alpine scenery 
of the Lac d’Annecy and Mont Blanc. 
It is situated high above a mint-green 
mountain stream, and the cool air 
makes a marvelous pre-apéritif apéritif. 
Inside the many-windowed dining 
room, a fire crackles in a majestic fire- 
place, striking glints from copper and 
warm woods. 

Some of the great dishes here are: /e 
feuilleté de queues d’écrevisses, tender 
pastry filled with chunks of crayfish tail 
in a hot cream sauce; poularde aux 
morilles, the famous chicken from 
nearby Bresse flavored with tarragon 
and served in cream with plump black 
morels; crisp grilled young trout fresh 
caught in the mountain stream below; 
cog au vin; tripes au Calvados; confit 
d’oie. But don’t overlook familiar- 
sounding things, for they are unusually 
well made here: the spicy saucisson, 
duck pdaté, steak béarnaise, and the 
patisseries de bonne maman—especially 
a “cake” wholly made of creamed 
chocolate streaked with sugar, and a 
feathery white cake filled with citrus 
peel and fruit jelly. For wine, try the 
local Roussette de Seyssel, a full- 
bodied white reminiscent of great white 
Burgundies, and top off with a snifter 
of the regional marc de Bugey, lighter- 
colored and softer than the better 
known marc de Bourgogne. 

The Reygrobellet has rooms from 
$1.50, single, to $3.50, double. 


11. DILEMMA IN BURGUNDY. There are 
Little Wonders in Burgundy but I hesi- 
tate to name them for fear they will 
distract you from the greatest Wonder 
of all. If you are traveling, as we were, 
from the Alps to Paris, you must put 
aside all preconceived dining notions, 
including Little Wonders, and plan 
your itinerary so that you arrive at 
Saulieu at eating time. There (150 
miles northeast of Saint-Germain-de- 
Joux) you will find the Céte d’Or, gen- 
erally recognized as the best restaurant 
in France and probably the best in the 
world. Call ahead, let Monsieur and 
Madame Dumaine suggest your re- 
past, and then be sure to arrive at the 
time agreed upon; you are about to 
attend a great performance, put on for 
you alone, and you must arrive at cur- 


tain time or you may not be seated. 
You don’t Aave to call ahead, and pot- 
luck at the Cote d’Or approaches the 
sublime, but calling ahead assures the 
best of the best. 

Just in case you should be hungry 
before Saulieu (unwise) or after (un- 
likely), here are two Burgundian Little 
Wonders we enjoyed. One is 35 miles 
south of Saulieu; the other is 75 miles 
north (via Vézelay, a medieval hill 
town that should not be missed). South, 
at Tournus, is the Hotel le Sauvage, 
Place du Champs-de-Mars; north, at 
Auxerre, a charming medieval town, is 
the Hotel de la Fontaine, 12 Place 
Ch.-Lepére. At both you will enjoy 
such basic Burgundian specialties as 
snails, frogs’ legs, cog au vin (really 
cooked in a peerless Burgundy red 
wine), and quenelles de truite au Chablis 
(fish sticks of minced trout blended 
with eggs, butter and fine white wine). 
At these two restaurants and the Cote 
d’Or, order the best Burgundy wines, 
for this is the home district of such in- 
comparables as Chambertin, Montra- 
chet, La Romanée, La Tache, Riche- 
bourg and Meursault, and you can 
drink them at prices which, though high 
for France, are way below the cost in 
America. 


12. PARIS—A L’OURS MARTIN, Quai de 
Passy, 2 Avenue de Lamballe. Paris, of 
course, is full of Little Wonders, and 
every lover of Paris has a “secret” fa- 
vorite like this one, but unless he loves 
you, too, he won’t tell you about it. 

A l’'Ours Martin is very plain to be- 
hold. It has a pleasant location on a 
corner overlooking the Seine, and it 
puts a few tables outdoors in fine 
weather, but inside it is as bourgeois as 
Tante Marie. There are a zinc bar, a 
big mahogany buffet loaded with parés 
and hors d’oeuvres, fourteen or fifteen 
tables, old-fashioned bentwood chairs, 
and tile floors. A neighborhood place, 
just a family restaurant—but the food 
is superb and the proprietor, Pére Mar- 
tin, is one of those amusing eccentrics 
the French call un type. 

We hadn't seen Pére Martin for about 
nine years, but he seemed torecognize us 
at once. He came bounding up to our 
table, his baggy blue pants flapping, 
his beret rakishly angled as ever, his 
broad beaming face several degrees 
more florid. “‘Mon Dieu!’ he cried, 
taking in our three children, “but 
since we have met last you two have 
been very amorous!” 

We ordered a paté and a saucisson, 
but he brought practically everything 
from the buffet to our table and insisted 
we sample: the pdfé maison, a butter- 
smooth chicken-liver concoction; the 
paté lapin, featuring minced rabbit; the 
paté de campagne, a spicy, coarse- 
ground pork and liver combination; 
saucisson lyonnais ; sliced tomatoes ; po- 
tatoes in oil—and so on and on. 

Pére Martin helped us choose our 
entrees from a formidable seventeen- 
item listing, then plunged into the 
kitchen to initiate their preparation. He 
emerged some minutes later with a bot- 
tle of Fleurie in one hand and a full 
glass in the other and began making the 
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rounds of tables. Almost everyone was 
a friend—he paused for a word, a laugh, 
a toast, and to pour generously from 
his bottle into his customers’ glasses, 
He stopped at our table again, and 
while we awaited our food, he amused 
the children with a variety of thumb- 
size dolls he took from his pockets, 
Then, though we had a bottle of our 
own, he poured us some of his Fleurie, 
Here are some of the great dishes at 
L’Ours Martin: téte de veau vinaigrette, 
hot jellylike, piquantly spiced slices of 
calf’s head; beefsteak, which Pére Mar- 
tin avers is the best in Paris; ris de veay 
cocotte, casserole of veal sweetbreads 
and vegetables; turbot sauce hollandaise; 
poularde flambée a I’ Armagnac, chicken 
flamed in brandy. But choose any- 
thing—it is all succulent and always 
surprisingly better than you dared ex- 
pect for the price. To round off, Pére 
Martin has the best ice cream any- 
where, especially the chocolate with 
kirsch, and the glace mystére—a mys- 
tery I'll let you solve for yourself. 


Twenty Random Little Wonders 


This listing is alphabetical by the name 
of the town, which is followed by the 
general area of France in which the town 
is located, the name of the restaurant, 
and, where necessary, street address. 


1. AVALLON, BURGUNDY. Chapequ 
Rouge. 11 Rue Lyon. 

2. BEAUNE, BURGUNDY. Restaurant du 
Marché. 12 Place Carnot. 

3. BOURG-EN-BRESSE, BURGUNDY. Au- 
berge Bressane. South on National 
Route 75, opposite Eglise de Brou. 

4. CANNES, RIVIERA. La Reine Pédauque. 
4 Rue du Marechal Joffre. 

5. CHAMPAGNOLE, JURA. Grand Hotel 
Ripotot. | Rue Foch. 

6. CHATEAUX-ARNOUX, BAS-ALPES. Au- 
berge du Chateau. 

7. DIION, BURGUNDY. Pré aux Clercs et 
Trois Faisans. 13 Place de la Libération. 

8. GOLFE-JUAN, RIVIERA. Chez Tétou. 
On Beach Road. 

9. LOUE, SARTHE. Ricordeau. 13 Rue de 
la Libération. 

10. LA MUSE, GORGES DU TARN AREA. 
Hotel de la Muse & du Rozier. Ten miles 
north on National Route 107B. 

11. MONTBARD, BURGUNDY. Hotel de la 
Gare. Place de la Gare. 

12. NICE, RIVIERA. da bouttau. 2 Place 
Halle-aux-Herbes. 

13. ORBEC, NORMANDY. Caneton. 28 Rue 
Grande. 

14. PARIS. Androuét. 41 Rue d’Amster- 
dam. 

15. PARIS. Sainte-Beuve. 8 Rue Sainte- 
Beuve. 

16. RETHEL, ARDENNES. Au Sanglier des 
Ardennes. 1 Rue Pierre-Curie. 

17. SAINTES-MARIES-DE-LA-MER, CA- 
MARGUE. Pont de Gau. Two and a half 
miles north on National Route 570. 
18. SENS, YONNE. Hotel de Paris et de la 
Poste. 97 Rue de la République. 

19. TALLOIRES, HAUTE-SAVOIE. Garcin. 
20. VILLENEUVE-DE-MARSAN, LANDES. 
Jean Darroze, Grande Rue. THE END 
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JOURNEY TO blackish substance—dried reindeer meat. Sara tried to make after-dinner conver- government that actually did the settling. 
pone a He laid it upon the flat surface of a boulder _ sation by telling Sammeli that I had flown _ Each Skoltje family was provided with a 
, a laugh, SC ANDIN AVIA near the fire, unsheathed his knife, and over to visit the main settlement of the lake (nothing especially generous about 
sly from whittled off a large sliver that he offeredme Russian or Skoltje Lapps—an exquisitely this: Finland couldn’t give away all the 
glasses, Continued from Page 71 on the blade of the knife. What could do _ beautiful place called Sevettijarvi just west lakes at its disposal in Lapland even if it 
un, and but eat it? Sammeli said something that I of the Russian border—but it turned out tried), a dwelling, a small storage place or 
amused held out his hand at arm’s length to took to mean, “Good?” and I said, “It that Sammeli was prejudiced against the _ barn, and for every three families a sauna 
thumb. look at his fingers, licked off a few _ tastes like a saddle from the Indian Wars, Skoltjes. They are the Greek Orthodox was built. 
pockets. smears of chocolate, and ran outdoors. _if you want to know the truth of it,” and — Lapps who, after the Winter War, elected In addition to this, a spacious modern 
dd ete The older of his sisters followed him. for twoessentially unbeaming menwedida _ to leave their homes in the Petsamo region school was erected in the Sevettijarvi 
Fleurie. But the other sister, the shy dark beau- _ pretty good job of beaming at each other. and settle in Finland. But it was the Finnish settlement, and also a large dormitory. 
thas “ tiful one, went to one of the windows. 
Pn She lifted the bit of tinfoil that had 
. J 
. ices of been her allotment and held it up to the This 
~ Mar. light, this way and that. Except for the 
he slow, rapt movement of her wrist, she fall 
* re might have been frozen there. \ “sit 
pene ] remembered the reputation the r 
chicken Laplanders once had for skill in magic Beautiful 
< o and divination—how in Hans Chris- - 
always tian Andersen the witch woman is in- Bountiful 
ared > variably a Lapp and how Ivan the Ter- 
ff, Pere rible of Russia sent for magicians from 
edie. Lapland to explain a comet that had 
te with appeared in the sky—and wondered 
ee could this possibly be a witch child, 
- reading in a piece of tinfoil all the far 
things yet to unfold, or perhaps pos- 
mani sessed of the power to raise terrible 
he name winds, as was believed of the Lapps in 
| by the former times? But witch child she was 
the town not. I saw her fold the tinfoil into a 
taurant, thin, even band, and then wrap the 
ress. band around the little finger of her left 
hand. She tilted her head slightly to one Majestic Natural Bridge, one of 
‘ ; ‘ the seven natural wonders of the 
hapequ side, looking at the ring she had made, world, was surveyed by George 
\ i Washington, owned by Thomas 
and over by the stove her shapeless BO ed Jefferson. | Ice skating on refriger- 
rant du pregnant mother was poking the ashes J “ a acl 
in the firebox. It came to me that this 
wo i was divination of the cruelest kind— 
walaual that the child at the window would be 
an the woman at the stove thirty years 
eu hence—and I didn’t much care to go : . . Aan + eee 
daugue. lie Sditefemamhaniemiionn wt. Fall paints with a bright palette in Virginia. 
shing.i¢idn tmuc on From late September to early November, view 
, Because of my mood, it wasn’t a fall foliage from “‘grandstand seats” along Blue 
1 Hotel good expedition. It seemed of little im- Ridge Parkway and Skyline Drive in Shenan- 
portance to learn that Sammeli was of doah National Park. Tour Shenandoah Valley 
ES. Au- the first generation of Finnish Lapps to with its towering Natural Chimneys at Mount 
be born under a roof, and that in their jes oe og Rade gpa Solon, picturesque caverns, Lee-Jackson shrines 
' euth hie parents had been nomads of bitter fighting during at Lexington, Jackson’s headquarters at 
lercs et y , P ai siege of Richmond. Visit Winchester and Woodrow Wilson’s birth lace 
rati following the reindeer. I made note of battlefield parks at er 
prc the reindeer status system—300 ani rg aaa . at Staunton. When forests are ablaze with 
s . S , c a ’ ‘SD a . ° 
Tétou. De ea Pa sa: Oi ane eutloahee asennad at color and fields heavy-laden with harvest, visit . 
oe ee See ee Seeceeme. Te, beautiful, bountiful Virginia. And when 
a a family can get along; 1000 brings you Richmond, Sept, 23-30. autumn fades into winter, cold-weather sports 
9 ~ © . ; é J ué f mn . . . 
among the comfortable; 5000 into the Pilenennes to 9 colenial make Virginia a year ’round playground! 
ranks of the well-to-do; over 5000 and pa nanan er gM ae 
AREA, you're a wealthy man—but I can’t say 
n miles that I was really interested. And curi- 
ously enough, fishing any which way, I 1961-1968 
ol de la caught grayling—more than Sammeli Skiing at The Homestead, Hot Springs, starts 
‘ m AP ‘ . Dec. 15 and lasts ’til mid-March . . . with snow 
while we were casting from the banks of machines to blanket the slopes when Nature 
Place the Juutuanjoki, and a pair of furious intnenetetiomea€: 
two-pounders from the white water of ——ee 
18 Rue the rapids as Sammeli, with masterful 
skill, held the rowboat steady for well Civil WAR 
over half an hour right on the lip of a sala aaa 
mster- : = 
tumbling eight-foot fall. 
sad I think it was then that I began to 
painte- feel better—not because of the gray- 7 Pa sete 
ling, but because of Sammeli’s ability 1 Write for free 52-page booklet, “Carry Me Back to Old 
ier des as an oarsman. However, I was far , Virginia.” Let us know the places which most interest you. 
from being cheerful. Eventually we | Virginia Department of Conservation | 
k § eae J : i and Economic Development ! 
CA- nocked off fishing and built a fire on I State Office Building ¢ Room H-91 a 
a half the bank of the river to cook part of 1 —_ Richmond 19, Virginia 5 
570. our catch. Sara went off for a walk, NAME i 
ah and Sammeli, who all along had been | [7 S eediae ; 
toting a large and thoroughly filthy bag Late Lingering Summer extends the vacation i i 
. ; . ; j t Virgini i. = oe i ing, WT > arp > 
sarcin. made of reindeer skin, reached into it boating, golf, tennis, horseback riding, dancing. g ciTy. —_——_ZONE—_STATE , 
and brought out a large, knobby bone Virginia Salt Water Fishing Tournament lasts | Virginia Film Catalog Available 4 
NDES. : eae through Oct. 31, costs nothing to enter, offers 
% that was partially covered with some many prizes. Lewes neaemooeweenanmeeamea 
E END 
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children here at school get properly looked 
after—they even learn to like green vege- 
tables—but once they return home, it’s rein- 
deer and potatoes again.” She shook her 
head again, sadly. “They’re such gentle 
people, the Lapps,” she said. “Perhaps too 
gentle to survive much longer in the modern 
world. They’re so easily taken advantage of, 


who happened to be in Sevettijarvi. During 
the course of our conversation, I asked her 
about the health of the Skoltje children. Her 
face darkened and she shook her head. 
“Reindeer meat and potatoes as a con- 
stant diet leave much to be desired,” she said 
in her excellent English. “The inevitable 
comsequence is bad teeth and anemia. The 


Unlike other Lapps, the Skoltjes have a 
king. His name is Saako Sverdlov, and he 
was king when the Skoltjes lived in Russia. 
He is now over seventy years old. I had 
hoped to visit with him when I was in Sevet- 
tijarvi, but he was in Ivalo, selling off some 
reindeer. I spent some time, though, with the 
nurse in charge of the district, a Miss Halli, 
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so easily cheated. The young men 
drink too much, hard though the 
government makes it for them to 
do so, and the women bear child 
after child, eight or ten each.” 

I could understand Miss Hallj 
being discouraged about the 
Skoltjes, who were part of her re- 
sponsibility, but when Sammelj 
began to abuse them, too fast for 
literal translation, I was more 
than a little surprised. According 
to him the Skoltjes were a sly, 
thieving, incorrigibly corrupt 
bunch who had been rewarded 
with the best houses in all Lap- 
land. No, he had not seen the 
houses, but he had heard about 
them, and lucky for me I hadn’t 
had that knife of mine stolen, to 
say nothing of my money. 

Since it is hard to argue in 
translation, I didn’t argue. Be- 
sides, it was almost three in the 
morning. I had taken on a new 
layer of sunburn, and I couldn't 
put that child with the bit of tin- 
foil out of my mind, and her 
mother by the stove foretelling 
the future. 

We broke camp, soaked the 
fire, started up Sammeli’s out- 
board, and headed for his home 
where I had left my raincoat. 
Lapland is a quiet place, very 
quiet, and the noise of the out- 
board rocketed across the water. 

Sammeli’s entire family was 
waiting for us when finally we 
stepped ashore—his wife, that 
little spinning boy, and the two 
girls. We were invited in for cof- 
fee but we said no thank you. I 
went to fetch my raincoat, which 
I had thrown over a rock in what 
we may call Sammeli’s front yard, 
and when I turned to go back to 
the skiff—we had still to cross 
over to the other shore of the 
lake—Sammeli was holding up 
the string of grayling we had 
caught, showing them to his wife. 
That’s all there was to it. This 
Lapp with dirty finger nails and 
that filthy reindeer sack was hold- 
ing up a string of fish, and his 
wife was looking at him—not at 
the fish, but at him. And though 
her lips were not smiling, her eyes 
were, bright and admiring and 
warm. One of her daughters was 
standing close to her, the un- 
earthly one, the beautiful witch 
child, and her eyes were smiling 
also, in that same identical way. 

There was a confusion of fare- 
wells as I prepared to step into 
the skiff. | spoke up boldly in 
English, thanking Sammeli’s wife 
for her hospitality and saying 
how beautiful I thought her 
daughters were. I shook hands 
with the little boy, who opened 
his eyes wide and grinned, and 
then I bowed formally to the lit- 
tle girls. It may be thought bi- 
zarre and even idiotic, bowing 
formally to two little barefoot 
Lapp girls, but they didn’t seem 
to think so. They curtsied. 
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I got into the skiff, and Sammeli 
coaxed the outboard into going, and 
amid many waves we started off. But 
almost immediately I had to urge Sam- 
meli back to shore. I had forgotten 
something again—my raincoat. I had 
been so absorbed in the little scene by 
the shore, when Sammeli first held up 
the string of grayling, that I hadn’t 
picked it up. Of course it could be that 
twelve days of endless sunlight, and 
no sleep to speak of, may have been 
partially responsible, but in any case I 
had to return for my raincoat. Sam- 
meli wore a broad smile. His wife wore 
a lesser smile. His son went spinning 
into one of his bursts of ultimate joy, 
and his two little daughters stood and 
stared. 

Sammeli and his wife spoke together, 
very fast, and then Sammeli gave Sara 
something to translate for me, looking 
into my face as he spoke. “It’s an old 
Lapp superstition,” Sara said. “Be- 
cause you forgot your raincoat, they 
say that you will return to Lapland. 
What they want me to say to you 
exactly is this: ‘It means that the Amer- 
ican will be back. Tell the American 
that he will be back.’”’ 

I would like to think so. So far as 
Scandinavia is concerned, this is the 
end of the line. I turn around tomor- 
row, heading back to where I came 
from, and I would certainly like to 
think so. 





This is the third and last report from Hamilton 
Basso on his Journey to Scandinavia—ED. 





DENVER: 
THE MOUNTAIN 
METROPOLIS 
Continued from Page 68 


for release from the tensions that come 
with increasing urbanization. On week- 
ends, on holidays, on vacations, Den- 
verites by the tens of thousands stream 
out along the main highways, fan out on 
the roads and the byways, spread out 
all through their vast mountain domain. 

They go to the city’s own mountain 
parks, unmatched in any other Amer- 
ican city, a system of twenty-seven 
parks totaling more than 20,000 acres. 
To the state and national parks and 
Monuments. To the old mining camps 
and the ghost towns, and the memories 
of the days when the mountains were 
making Denver. To Buffalo Bill’s grave 
on Lookout Mountain. To Evans Peak 
along the highest auto road in the coun- 
try. To the world’s highest yacht an- 
chorage at Grand Lake. To the Garden 
of the Gods and on up to Pikes Peak. 
To the world’s highest suspension 
bridge, over the Royal Gorge. To the 
swift loveliness of the Seven Falls in 
Cheyenne Canyon, and the dark gran- 
deur of the Black Canyon of the Gunni- 
son. On and on through thousands 
upon thousands of square miles of the 
great rugged realm of the Rockies. 

To the theater festival in the superb 
Red Rocks Amphitheater, to opera in 
Central City’s famous old opera house, 


to old-fashioned melodrama at Cripple 
Creek, or the Shakespeare Festival at 
Boulder. To rodeos by the dozen, and 
pack-burro races up Leadville way, and 
the Arapahoe Glacier Hike, and trips on 
the narrow-gauge train still running into 
Silverton, and white-water boat races on 
the Arkansas, the Colorado and the San 
Miguel. 

Driving through the mountains, picnick- 
ing in the mountains, hiking in the moun- 


tains, boating in the mountains, skiiing in 
the mountains, fishing in the mountains, 
hunting in the mountains, just being in the 
mountains. The fact of those mountains, 
the experience of them, is an inescapable 
part of the collective consciousness of 
Denver. 

There are people in Manhattan who 
have never been across the East River to 
Brooklyn. There are people throughout 
New York who have never been up in the 


Statue of Liberty, and some who do not 
even know it is there. Well, there may be 
people in Denver who have never been up 
on Lookout Mountain, or who do not 
even know that the zoo in City Park now 
has a Pachyderm Habitat with elephants, 
hippopotamuses and rhinoceroses. But 
they are few, these blindered moles, fewer 
than in most cities. Denverites in general 
have a vigorous awareness of their city. 
They participate, they make use of it. 
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s far as we know, MacLaren’s 
Imperial is the oldest brand of 
cheddar sold in North America 
(and maybe the world). In Canada, that 





able Scotsman, the late Mr. Alex MacLaren, 
started marketing this truly sharp club 
cheddar (in opal glass pots!) about 1891. 
When we bought the thriving MacLaren 
business in 1921 we discontinued the “pots,” 
but never, never changed the quality of 
the cheddar one whit. Now we bring you 
MacLaren’s Imperial in a convenient 10-0z. 
stick, specially wrapped to keep the cheese 
golden as a harvest moon. We think it 
will please you mightily. Have some? 
(Long-time devotees of this famed cheese 
may be surprised to know it’s been one 


of ours for many years.) Kraft Foods, Chicago. 


Mees plidddacs have’ been "saat ‘ 
together so they're SPREADABLE. 
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| VALPOLICELLA (Val-poh-lee-che’-la) 


About Valpolicella, Gourmet Magazine says: “...there 
are few red wines in the world of which one would be 
less likely to tire.” One of many fine Bertani Wines. 
Imported from Italy. LIGHT, DRY RED WINE 


©McKESSON & ROBBINS, N.Y., 1961 











SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


for the little books 
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biggest travel questions. 
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NORTH. Jhe right direction fora 
perfect holiday. Ontario's variety is a 
constant pleasure. Enjoy cosmopolitan 
cities, charming resorts, camping, 
hunting and fishing in... 


ONTARIO 





Province of Ontario, 
Dept. of Travel and Publicity, 


Send me complete information on fall hunting. 


1 am interested in 


0 SS Se Lr eee eee ee, 


Address. 


Parliament Buildings, Room 424A Toronto 2, Canada. 
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In their talk and their labels and 
their publicity they have a fondness for 
superlatives—biggest, highest, finest, 
richest, oldest, most famous. It is not 
exactly an excuse that in each case 
the basic fact is correct. That could be 
irritating. It is not. There is no conde- 
scension. Some strutting, but no real 
boasting. 

At the drop of a hint almost any 
Denverite will talk about his town. 
About the Colorado State Museum 
with its dioramas of Western history; 
the Denver Art Museums, which chal- 
lenge those of the bigger, older cities 
eastward; the new Public Library, de- 
signed and operated on the quaint 
principle that the public should have 
direct and easy access to all the books; 
the Symphony Orchestra, which is 
matching the city’s growth into true 
majority; or the Natural History Mu- 
seum, which taught natural-habitat 
display techniques to others all the 
way across the country to New York. 
About the Bonfils Memorial Theater, 
the first legitimate theater built in the 
United States in a generation, or the 
only movie house in the country built 
exclusively for Cinerama, or the oldest 
stock company in America, which is 
still performing in Elitch Gardens. 

There are so many things they can 
tell you about. There is the Centennial 
Turf Club where, in season, Thorough- 
breds thunder along as fine a track as 
hoofs ever pounded, and the Mile High 
Kennel Club, where the nation’s cham- 
pion racing greyhounds draw even 
more enthusiastic crowds than the 
horses. There is the country’s oldest 
active Press Club, the haunt of visiting 
Presidents since before the time of Taft. 
There are the millions of blossoms that 
have made Denver the carnation cap- 
ital of the world. There are the West- 
ernaires, the battalion of 500 mounted 
youngsters caparisoned as cowboys, 
scouts or Indians, who put on exhibi- 
tions of drill riding that would have 
drawn cheers from the old-time Sev- 
enth Cavalry, and the red coats who 
take the field at Highland Ranch and 
ride to hounds in pursuit of coyotes 
with all the dash of a British hunt tak- 
ing fences and hedges after a properly 
British fox, and the National Western 
Stock Show, which has grown in more 
than fifty years to become the major 
annual stockmen’s reunion. 

Enough, enough. You can absorb 
just so much. All cities have the stand- 
ard institutions, you say, and most of 
them have their specialties. What are 
the extra ingredients that make Denver 
so different? Denverites will tell you: 
they are just as talkative on this sub- 
ject, and their unanimity is amazing. 
They take you right back where you 
started with your own impressions. 

Climate, they will tell you—the high, 
dry air and the golden sun and the four 
seasons with no extremes; altitude 
defeating the heat of summer, and the 
openness, and that sun licking the 
worst storms of winter soon after they 
hit. Climate—and the mountains, that 
matchless bow of mountains stretched 
half across a continent: their immedi- 
ate accessibility, their presence. Climate 
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and the mountains—and, wrought 
upon by that climate and those moun- 
tains and the great spaces, the peo. 
ple themselves—the friendly, forward. 
looking, mountain-roaming people. 

It is not strange. Much of the West 
has a comparable climate. There are 
other mountains in the West. Al] 
through the West, on ranches and 
farms, in the little towns and in the 
few other cities, live the same kind of 
people. And Denver is the heart of the 
West. It is simply that the pattern here 
is plainer, the pulse beat is stronger. 


The young lady behind the counter 
collected descriptive pamphlets about 
the city and handed them to me. “Cer- 
tainly I like Denver,” she said. “The 
climate is wonderful. And the mountains, 
But there is one thing I'm not sure I 
like. The people are too friendly. They 
could do with more reserve.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“Boston.” 

“Don't worry,” I said. “You'll get 
over it.” 


The future throbs in Denver. All the 
shaking there has been to date is only a 
beginning. It is seriously predicted that 
the population will grow to five mil- 
lions, in time to ten millions; that a 
metropolitan area will radiate unbroken 
from Denver to Pueblo in the south and 
to Cheyenne in the north. That is not 
improbable. The young giant where 
the plains meet the mountains has just 
begun to flex his muscles, and the na- 
tional center of gravity moves inevita- 
bly westward. Water? There is talk of 
reaching up into the northwest to the 
Columbia River. Mountain spanning 
is an old Denver custom. But not every- 
one in Denver ishappy about all this. 


That is not all nostalgia. In part, at 
least, it is a realization that in the for- 
ward rush of progress Denver could be- 
come just another standardized city. A 
realization that only by holding to its 
old-time spirit, to its heart-of-the-West 
tradition, can Denver retain its identity, 

Must the time come when only 
keep-off signs can keep grass in the 
city parks, when the elbow room will 
squeeze into congestion, when smog 
will stifle the tingle of the air, when 
friendliness is lost in the faceless ano- 
nymity of the hurrying crowds? 

Maybe, just maybe, Denver can con- 
tinue to do things a bit differently. Not 
all the tall buildings of all the cities of 
the world, congregated together where 
Cherry Creek joins the South Platte, 
could blot out that skyline looking 
down on the upstart town made into 
Denver by its mountains. THE END 
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LETTER 
FROM A 
TRAVELER 


Our food editor dines out on the 
banks of the San Antonio, where 
the food is hot and romance rife 


SAN ANTONIO 

Dallas, we decided, after living through 
nine separate conventions in eight days 
at the city’s most frenetic hotel, is a place 
where people speak in booming, hearty 
voices and look at you with cold eyes. It 
was a relief to let down, a couple of days 
later, in lazy, sun-soaked San Antonio, 
which turned out to be even more mel- 
low and Spanish and picturesque than 
we had anticipated. 

Nearly half the population is Mexican 
by birth or background, which may be 
the reason for the city’s charm. You hear 
asoft Latin murmur in the crowded aisles 
of Woolworth’s and Penney’s vast, clam- 
orous emporiums downtown. In the 
crowded streets, hot, spicy smells drift 
from dozens of shabby little lunchrooms, 
vhere chili, beans and dark, nameless 
stews simmer on tiny stoves just inside 
the window. There are several big, mod- 
ern department stores which do a glitter- 
ing imitation of Fifth Avenue, with 


smart displays of the latest fashions and 
furnishings for “‘pool-and-patio living.” 
But we found vastly more interesting the 
hundreds of smaller shops with windows 
full of incredibly bright paper flowers 
and cotton dresses, gory religious prints, 
guitars and mambo drums, sticky candy 
concoctions of pecans, coconut and cac- 
tus jelly, and, most fascinating of all toa 
tame Easterner, garish cowboy boots 
flamboyantly carved and inlaid in white 
and pink and turquoise. 

On our first evening, we hastened to 
dine at Casa Rio, an open-air restaurant 
on the banks of the San Antonio River, 
which wanders for many miles through 
the heart of the city. The place looked 
like a movie set in the days of Lupe Velez 
and Leo Carillo. We had our first Mexi- 
can food since leaving New York and 
there is nothing much you can say about 
it except that eating it is probably better 
than going hungry. 

But the food is not important at Casa 
Rio. It is the setting and the atmosphere 
that are worth the trouble. From where 
I sat, the river was so close that I kept 
my left ankle wrapped around the chair 
legs to keep from falling into the grass- 
green water. We watched oleander blos- 
soms and bits of tortillas float by. From 
bank to bank, the river is only about 
twenty-five feet wide. On the opposite 
side, a high stone wall looms, covered 
with ivy and softened by the ages. At in- 
tervals along the shore were tall flaming 


torches, apparently fed by natural gas be- 
low ground. Live oak and cypress trees 
cast dancing shadows on the old wall in 
the flickering light of the torches. And, 
to add the final romantic nuance, a cou- 
ple of Mexican minstrels wandered 
among the tables—a tall, thin one and a 
short, fat one, in the classical tradition. 

Churning past in the narrow river 
were a number of small boats of a mod- 
est and primitive construction. Some 
were pedal boats, propelled by bicycle 
gears and a revolving rear paddle. It was 
Saturday night and these equipages were 
occupied mostly by airmen on pass from 
nearby bases, sitting side by side on the 
elevated perch with their small, lusciously 
curved Mexican girl friends. These enter- 
prising young couples managed some- 
how to steer, pedal furiously and pet, all 
at the same time, oblivious of the 
frequently vocal and highly critical audi- 
ence on the riverbank. 

Occasionally we would see a large 
motor-driven barge, on which dinner was 
being served to as many as twenty guests 
seated at opposite sides of a long table. A 
cute Mexican girl with bright flowers in 
her hair handed out native food and the 
good local beer. Somebody was singing 
La Paloma, that corniest and most nos- 
talgic of moth-eaten tunes. Romance was 
really rife—or I have been brought up on 
the wrong literature. 

At the rear of these floating banquet 
boats, a young cook-and-boatman 


stands behind a sort of head-high buffet, 
equipped with shelves. Two of these 
strange craft went by without any special 
commotion. Then a third, heavily loaded, 
put out from the landing and headed for 
midstream. Suddenly we saw it swerve 
sharply to avoid ramming a bike-boat 
with the usual young couple blissfully 
pedaling and embracing on a zigzag 
course. The barge slammed hard into the 
stone wall on the opposite bank. The 
young cook did a back flip and landed 
on his rear end. All the dishes and pots 
and bottles fell out of his sideboard and 
we heard him yell, above the crash, “Ay, 
Dios!’ and scramble for the little out- 
board motor, which had died. The people 
at thelong table were in bad shape. Several 
ladies had tumbled over backward, show- 
ered with chili, enchiladas and beer. 

On the deck sat the host, a gray-haired 
man wearing an embroidered “Western” 
shirt, with a half-filled glass in his hand 
and a silly smile on his face. Shrieks re- 
sounded from both riverbanks, and the 
airman and his girl friend frantically 
back-pedaled away from the scene of the 
disaster. 

It took only ten minutes to return the 
boat to shore and restore romance to 
the Casa Rio. But we kept wondering 
all the time whether the banquet had been 
paid for in advance, and whether there 
was a refund, and it was hard to get 
back under the spell. 
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Europe is having a fall Open House! Enjoy the Priceless Extra of Experience 


Choose Pan American for the assurance that comes with 
flying the World’s Most Experienced Airline. You relax, 
knowing that your pilots and crew have been trained to 
exacting U.S. standards; your plane has received the 


The welcome mat is out and bargains are everywhere. 
Your savings start with Pan Am’s low-cost 17-day Jet 
Economy Excursion fares which begin October Ist. 

















Typical 17-4 atria Jt & E eat most expert care and maintenance; your meals have been 
ae re Ley Soe rere, ee Cee imaginatively prepared and will be graciously served. 
New York-London . .. .$350 —_Detroit-London. . . $397 From your knowledge of Pan American’s experience 
ees eS See lanan , . Sens comes wonderful peace of mind. It is a feeling of con- 
Balt./Wash.-Paris ....$420 California-London . $619 ee hs Eee 8 
fidence to be enjoyed every moment of your way. 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE... FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC ... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC ... FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA .. . FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 
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THE AN TIC ART S 


@ On a Monday evening in the early part of 1961, two 
ears came onto the stage of the York Playhouse at 64th 
Street and First Avenue in New York City and engaged in 
conversation. They were over six feet high, and rather un- 
expected. There was also present an American flag, and an 
offstage voice could occasionally be heard. 

I cannot say precisely what emerged from this work, 
which was aptly entitled Two Ears, and there are those who 
would insist that worse was to follow. An item later in the 
program, for instance, was called Poem J, and concerned a 
number of pink-and-white-striped boxes, inside which some 
characters made tapping sounds, but did not speak. After 
about ten minutes, a person came slithering across down- 
stage bearing a skull, and that was the end of it. 

The name of the whole show was Way Out at the York, 
and it might be thought that Poem J went far out enough. 
But consider Poem II. This was quite short and had no 
characters at all. The curtain rose on a bare stage. The 
lights came on slowly, and a recording of a sea chantey was 
heard. The stage lights dimmed out, and the house lights 
dimmed on. The house lights dimmed out, and the stage 
lights dimmed on. This sequence of events was repeated 
several times, and that was the end of that. Some members 
of the audience, which was small, now let it be known that 
they were more than a little uneasy about the way things 
were going. Others, to say the very least, were deep in 
thought. Many had gone somewhere else. The drama cov- 
ers a wide field, and you can’t hope to please everybody. 

It is not difficult to sneer at a theatrical venture of this 
kind. I have been tempted to sneer myself, but I am still re- 
sisting the temptation, because I believe it is important for 
the theater that neophytes should frolic, that daring steps 
be taken (however shaky), that a thousand outlandish seeds 
be sown—in attics and cellars and disused warehouses, with 
makeshift props and borrowed grease paint, with wild words 
strung in youthful frenzy, with earnestness, with love—so 
that perhaps just one seed might take root, and grow to be 
a fine, garish tree, and make the smug rows of Broadway 
shows (carefully clipped, and sprayed against the deadly 
blight of nonconformity) pale in their airless shrubberies. 

Such seeds are being sown, and the ground in which 
they lie, and struggle for light and often rot, is called off- 
Broadway. It covers an area so large, and now extends into 
such unlikely places, that New York taxi drivers are getting 
to be more and more apprehensive around theater time. 
They commonly receive such instructions as this: “I want 
to go to a theater, or it may be just a room, which I think 
is called the Sackcloth. I believe it’s somewhere on 73rd 
Street near Eighth Avenue. Or is it 83rd at Seventh? I have 





Innocents Off-Broadway 
by Alex Atkinson 


In New York’s little offbeat playhouses, low costs and a wide-eyed lack of inhi- 
bitions have brought a bold, revitalizing influence into the American theater. The 
author of The American Dream, the young playwright Edward Albee, already 
internationally known, is an example of the provocative talents working in this field. 
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Wherever you go, 
carry 
PHILLIPS’ TABLETS 





OST PELTED Soy é 
seen SET BURY 





Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better—almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
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an idea it used to be an Armenian 
restaurant. It’s where Horsehair Sofas 
on the Rocks is playing. You must 
have heard of that—it opened the day 
before yesterday. It’s based on an old 
Japanese legend.’ On one occasion, 
after I had delivered a speech of this 
kind, the cabby sat silent for a long 
time, drumming his fingers on the 
steering wheel. Then he said, “Look, it’s 
Tuesday. Why’n’t you get a couple 
tickets for the Garry Moore Show?” 

Actually, it is easier to define on- 
Broadway than off-Broadway. On- 
Broadway, according to Equity, is the 
neat patch of New York bounded by 
Fifth and Ninth Avenues and 56th and 
34th Streets. Within that magic rec- 
tangle, actors must be paid at least the 
minimum Broadway rates laid down by 
Equity. Outside it, when Equity mem- 
bers are employed they must receive no 
less than the decreed minimum off- 
Broadway rates and must play to no 
more than three hundred people per 
performance. When non-Equity mem- 
bers are employed, we enter the way- 
out world known as off-off-Broadway, 
where shows are given in coffeehouses 
and other outlandish premises and it’s 
square to be merely outré. 

For example, there are things called 
Happenings off-off-Broadway, which 
are strange. I can give a small account 
of one, called Spring Happening, from 
hearsay. It happened at the Reuben Gal- 
lery on East 3rd Street near Second 
Avenue, which is where they tend to 
happen. The audience were ushered 
into what was described to me as “a 
long cattle car, very dark.” Thus en- 
trapped, they had to peep through slits 
in the walls to see what was going on. 
What was going on, as | understand it, 
verged on bedlam. They saw a man 
walking by, ringing a bell. Lights 
flashed. There was smoke and a crack- 
ling of sticks. A naked girl holding a 
branch seemed to be looking for some- 
thing. She was picked out by a search- 
light and eventually fell to the floor 
under a blanket. Meanwhile there were 
noises—the crashing of heavy metal 
objects, peals of thunder, wild shouts. 
The racket was awe-inspiring. At last, 
when the whole place began to shake 
under the din of an enormous power 
lawn mower and nobody could stand it 
another single moment, the walls of the 
cattle car all fell down and the audience 
escaped. Some were later found stum- 
bling along Second Avenue with white 
faces, looking back nervously over 
their shoulders. 

By comparison, off-Broadway itself 
is calm—and to say that is to give it 
plenty of room to be exciting, dull, 
brilliant, kooky, important, surprising 
and mysterious. Because it is all those 
things—because it has in its time 
brought genius to the American stage— 
because it is at this very moment giving 
live young talents an airing in front 
of very critical audiences—I think it 
may turn Out to be the last stronghold 
of nontrivial theater in this country. 
For, believe me, there will have to be 
a last stronghold somewhere. And soon. 

Although off-Broadway is geograph- 
ically amorphous, it has a heart, called 
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Greenwich Village. Indeed, in a way 
that effervescent, shabby square mile is 
the center of all the dreams of youthful 
America. The unusual has always been 
expected here. There might have been 
disapproving talk during the wild, Bo- 
hemian days of the Twenties, but there 
was also secret satisfaction that some- 
where down there on the island of 
Manhattan, in an area bounded by 14th 
Street, Third Avenue, Canal Street and 
the Hudson River, Americans were 
just not giving a damn for anyone. This 
feeling still prevails, although I was as- 
sured, by hoary ancients of twenty-five 
who had been through it all and emerged 
wise and all-seeing, that things are 
different in the Village now. It’s not 
the same. 

“I don’t suppose it ever was,” I said. 

“There’s no need for flippancy,” 
they sternly said. 

“If there’s need for Zen Buddhism,” 
I said, “there’s need for anything.” 

“Who said anything about ZenBud- 
dhism?” they said. “That was /ast 
week.” 

“Who's flippant now?” I said. 

But it was serious, protective flip- 
pancy. Their eyes showed the age-old 
fear of barbarians. Had not the un- 
known, jealous, all-corrupting They re- 
cently forbidden the singing of harm- 
less folk music in Washington Square 
after forty years? Were there not reac- 
tionary, sinister forces at work in Mac- 
Dougal Street, striving to shut down 
the very coffee houses where Allen 
Ginsberg, Gregory Corso and other 
Beat nightingales first gave tongue? 
Was it not by the merest hairsbreadth 
that the Figaro Café was saved from 
extinction, when the magistrates ruled 
that it didn’t need a cabaret license to 
present free concerts of chamber 
music? Did not the proprietor of the 
Gas Light claim to have been threat- 
ened by unspecified police officers and 
told not to cater to interracial cou- 
ples? Could I wonder that the Vil- 
lagers were moody and suspicious? 

I couldn’t deny that there had been 
changes. Neat young businessmen turn 
out at eight-thirty and take cabs up- 
town to Mammon. Neat young wives 
push prams on 4th Street, with real 
I've noncommunal babies. There has 
been a partial migration of Bohemians 
to the lower East Side, where cold- 
water flats are cheaper, and to the up- 
per West Side, where chic has not yet 
broken in. And there is certainly a feel- 
ing of doubt and frustration among the 
young thinkers in the colony. They 
have lances, but the windmills won’t 
stand still; their swords are keen, but 
dragons melt away, and the maiden 
you rescue today may turn out to be of 
doubtful virtue tomorrow. There is a 
lack of substantial enemies, and too 
many of those that remain have become 
fashionable foes. When the majority is 
on your side, revolutionary ardor tends 
to cool. 

But the young are still looking for 
Truth in coffee dregs, and finding it, 
and dashing it onto canvas or copy 
paper and flaunting it in the faces of 
the impertinent old, who thought they 
had it years ago and don’t remember 
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losing it. From a welter of bad poetry, 
misguided painting and __ incestuoys 
prose, an occasional work of true art 
emerges, and nobody can ask for much 
more than that. 

Nobody, certainly, could ask for 
livelier theater than that which has 
emerged in the recent, ebullient resurg. 
ence, and it is not surprising that 
Greenwich Village should be at the 
center of it. The theater in these parts 
has been stubbornly avant-garde, ey. 
cept for a dull period in the Forties, 
ever since the winter of 1916-17, when 
a company called the Wharf Theater, 
formed in 1915 by a group of vacation. 
ing Villagers led by Susan Glaspell, 
moved from the end of a pier in Cape 
Cod to a small playhouse on Mac. 
Dougal Street and changed its name 
to the Provincetown Players. This was 
the company that produced The Hairy 
Ape and other early O’Neill plays, not 
to mention such provocative items as 
e. e. cummings’ Him. 

In 1924 the Cherry Lane Theater 
was founded, with the support of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, as an outlet 
for offbeat drama. In the Forties an 
ex-movie house in Christopher Street 
was turned into a theater, and it was 
here (the Theater de Lys) that Carmen 
Capalbo and Stanley Chase presented 
The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitz. 
stein’s bowdlerized but still rousing 
version of Brecht’s and Weill’s Die Drei 
Groschen Oper ; this opened in Septem- 
ber, 1955, and has already had the 
longest continuous run of any musical 
show in New York’s history. 

In 1951 an organization called The 
Living Theater was formed by Judith 
Malina and Julian Beck, and started 
its vivid and unpredictable activities, 
in a tiny theater in Cherry Lane, with 
a quaint offering by Gertrude Stein 
called Dr. Faustus Lights the Lights. 
Before long openmouthed critics were 
finding their way to the Village to 
watch the company in such plays as 
Picasso’s Desire, Eliot’s Sweeney Agon- 
istes, Jarry’s Ubu the King, Strindberg’ 
The Spook Sonata and Cocteau's 
Orpheus. In its new premises on 14th 
Street, which seats 162 and has dressing, 
room accommodation for thirty actors, 
with roomy scene-dock space, a dance 
studio, workshops and an_ attractive 
lobby, the Living Theater company 
has built up a repertory of plays that 
includes Brecht’s curio, Jn the Jungle 
of Cities. It was honored from abroad 
this summer, by an invitation to take 
part in the Festival of Nations in Pari 
and other European cities, and wa 
able to accept this offer to represen! 
its country only after collecting cot 
tributions of money from its audiences 

Another shot in the arm for of 
Broadway in the Fifties was the Circle 
in the Square Theater, under the direc- 
tion of José Quintero, which sent up # 
sensational rocket with its production 
of Tennessee Williams’ Summer ani 
Smoke—a play that had failed 02 
Broadway. 

But Summer and Smoke was 4 
vival, and it is rather in the bringing 
to light of new works by new writers 
that the strength and importance 0! 
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off-Broadway lies. The 1960-61 season 
was particularly promising in this direc- 
tion. By that time Jack Gelber’s The 
Connection was firmly established in 
The Living Theater repertory. 

The Connection cannot be described 
as a play of charm. Its characters, with 
the exception of a lady from the Salva- 
tion Army who doesn’t know what’s 
going on anyway, are spectacularly 
seedy heroin addicts, sunk in a kind 
of defiant moroseness, dividing their 
time between gloomily enjoying gutsy 
jazz, waiting for a “fix” or babbling 
incoherently as the result of one. It 
cannot be hailed as a play with a 
message, except perhaps “There are 
drug addicts about: so what?”’, which 
isneither stirring nor particularly novel. 
It is even quaintly Pirandelloish in 
form, for Mr. Gelber is old-fashioned 
enough to include the “producer” and 
the “author” among the characters, 
and to have the cast maintain from 
start to finish that they are not in a 
play at all. (They are also encouraged 
to mingle with the audience during the 
intermission, in character, which tends 
to frighten old ladies.) It is about as 
lovely to look at as Gorki’s The Lower 
Depths. \t has passages which should, 
by all known rules of dramaturgy, be 
dull enough to send the paying cus- 
tomers back to the box office with 
angry cries: one character, for example, 
has two scenes, each of which consists 
of entering, connecting his portable 
record player to the light socket, play- 
ing one whole side of a Charlie Parker 
record (no, not an LP), listening to it 
enrapt, disconnecting the apparatus, 
packing it up, and going out by the 
door through which he entered, with- 
out a word being spoken. There is no 
plot, and the story could be written 
in longhand on the inside of a small 
packet of reefers. Yet, in spite of all that 
might be said against it—it’s a stunt, 
i's Brecht with his back against the 
wall, it’s decadent—it remains exciting, 
harsh with suspense, haphazardly comic 
and full of a bitter, pressing realness 
that is far more moving than reality. 

To put it as simply as possible, the 
art of the playwright consists in per- 
suading an audience to wonder always 
what will happen next to his creatures. 
I believe Mr. Gelber succeeds, and he 
has been marvelously served by Judith 
Malina’s direction, which keeps this 
greasy, mumbling crew (ad-libbing, 
scratching, all but actually stinking) 
wonderfully alive, lost and beyond 
pity. Miss Malina obtains nerve-tingling 
effects from actors who, whatever else 
they may be doing, certainly don’t 
appear to be acting, but are. The scene 
of the squeezing of the boil on the 
chief character’s neck, although it may 
perhaps be criticized as somewhat lack- 
ing in sweetness and light, is a memo- 
table piece of theater. The whole play 
is stridently wrong, yet hauntingly right. 

Edward Albee had three plays run- 
hing: The Zoo Story, on a double bill 
with Samuel Beckett’s Krapp’s Last 
Tape, and a double bill of his own 
consisting of The American Dream and 
The Death of Bessie Smith. Albee is a 
steadily burning light off-Broadway. 


With these three plays (none of them 
full length) he has rocketed to the 
position of America’s most talked-of 
dramatist so quickly that he himself 
is sometimes inclined to be skeptical 
about the situation. (The fact, for in- 
stance, that critics are already writing 
about his influence on other play- 
wrights, immensely amuses him.) He 
is a young man with a calm, unflustered 
intelligence; his approach to the drama 
shows originality, but it shows, too, a 
respectful familiarity with tradition: 
there is nothing here of that tiresome, 
untrained, high-school desire to shock 
and be clever with which so many be- 
ginners attack their typewriters. He 
conducts experiments, but he cares very 
much about the results; and since both 
experiments and results have so far been 
worth while, he must be set among the 
playwrights who matter. There are few 
enough of them in America: hence the 
mild hysteria of the critics in his case. 

The Zoo Story is a two-character 
piece about a problem that has been 
obsessing young writers for several 
years now, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic—the virtual impossibility of real 
communication between one human 
being and another at any level deeper 
than small talk and mechanical chatter. 
The tormented character in The Zoo 
Story has reached the horrible conclu- 
sion that it is easier to establish contact 
with the lower animals than with one’s 
fellow creatures. Nothing is resolved 
here (he kills himself, insanely involving 
a stranger in his tiny tragedy), but the 
problem is brilliantly stated, and the 
play contains virtuoso passages of dia- 
logue, with some splendidly actable, 
terrifying monologues. The Zoo Story 
stands up without any trouble on the 
same bill with Beckett’s exquisitely sad 
Krapp’s Last Tape, a one-character play 
about lost youth, lost love and the in- 
sistence of memory; and that is praise 
indeed. 

The American Dream, a bitter attack 
on parents who emasculate and destroy 
their sons through selfish love, is writ- 
ten with that clean, clinical, blinding 
sort of brightness which sometimes 
turns one’s dream into a nightmare. 
Outwardly it is extremely funny; but 
horror is underneath and gradually 
emerges, until a climax of relentless 
savagery is reached. The play is well 
acted except by one artist, who is so 
obviously conscious that her part is 
amusing (a heinous mistake in any 
kind of play) that the author’s wild 
fantasy world is often within an inch 
of being made ridiculous. 

I was less happy about The Death of 
Bessie Smith. The title is catchpenny, 
for the death of the blues singer is 
simply used as a rather wobbly spring- 
board for a study of race relations in 
the South. Bessie Smith is never seen, 
and her offstage death is curiously un- 
affecting. The actual story of her life 
and death, as it is generally told, is so 
heartbreaking that we feel cheated 
when Mr. Albee leaves her in the mud- 
dled background and concentrates on a 
sexual, love-hate, ritual dance of words 
between a white nurse and a colored 
intern. This is a pity, for (disregarding 
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When your wheels are off the road... 


you can’t 
control 
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YOU BET YOUR LIFE ON YOUR SHOCK ABSORBERS. 
Bouncing wheels are a sign of worn shock absorbers . . . and 
potential danger. When shocks wear out, steering becomes 
erratic and your car will sway badly on curves. Monro-Matic” 
shock absorbers do far more than just cushion your ride. They 
hold your wheels firmly on the road—even when you hit a 
sizeable bump or rut—to stabilize your car and prevent loss of 
control. Play it safe. If your present shocks have seen more 
than 20,000 miles service, replace them with Monro-Matic 
shock absorbers for the ultimate in 
control, comfort and safety. 60-day 
free ride plan guarantees you com- 
plete satisfaction. 







Look for the yellow and blue 
Safety Demonstrator Barrel 
..- with the shocks on top! 
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what seemed to me an inexcusably 
mannered performance by Rae Allen 
as the Nurse) the play as it stands is full 
of understanding and subtlety. 

Jack Richardson is another young 
playwright whose work shows not only 
promise for the future, but solid 
achievement here and now. His second 
play, Gallows Humor, is a sharp, satiri- 
cal piece that touches on so many sub- 
jects—marriage, capital punishment, 
freedom, the frustration of order in a 
mixed-up world—that no two people 
agree completely about its precise aim. 
That is unimportant. The play was one 
of the most wryly entertaining comedies 
New York had seen for years (it has 
since closed, but there are rumors that 
we have not heard the last of it); from 
its deeper levels it throws up a fresh, 
angular thought every few minutes, and 
although Richardson has none of 
Albee’s brutality (it is inevitable that 
they should occasionally be compared), 
these thoughts and ideas are often dis- 
turbing, always neatly directed and 
never banal. The situation he presents 
in the first half of the play (a prisoner 
awaiting execution for murdering his 
wife is provided by the state, according 
to law, with a prostitute to make his 
last hours pleasurable, and refuses to 
avail himself of the amenity because he 
is too passionately engrossed in keeping 
his cell tidy) is as fresh and fruitful as 
anyone could wish, and Mr. Richard- 
son developed it cunningly, with no 
feeling of strain. This play, incidentally, 
was flawlessly acted in a production 
directed by George L. Sherman. 


Apart from the new young native 
playwrights, off-Broadway is continu- 
ally opening its arms to welcome such 
established European iconoclasts as 
Genét and Ionesco. Genét’s The Blacks, 
an exciting if turgid extravaganza, sent 
the New York critics into a rash of 
superlatives in May, causing a steady 
procession of taxis to Second Avenue 
and 8th Street. His The Balcony, which 
presents the world as a brothel and is 
heavily encrusted with symbols, was 
still attracting the dedicated knowing 
ones when last I inquired. They are apt 
to be pale, these disciples of Genét’s 
nouvelle blague, with the elderly faces 
of the ever-so-serious young, and 
beads, and chunky garments, and deep 
quiet voices, and longish hair, and the 
withdrawn expressions of red setters 
that have seen the light and aren’t too 
sure yet whether they like it much. But, 
by heaven, they are genuine theater- 
goers, and I won't hear a word said 
against them. 

As a matter of fact off-Broadway 
audiences have a fascination all their 
own. By comparison with the out-of- 
town merrymakers who form the ma- 


jority of any audience on Broadway 


after the first two months (the men 
shining with holiday glee and after- 
shave lotion, the women a-titter and 
agog in their nice new hats, and often in 
the wrong seats), these people are 
mostly young, have chosen their show 
with care and know pretty well what to 
expect. Many are students. Some are 
out-of-work actors. They do not laugh 
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easily. They have a habit of dissecting 
the play during the intermission, in- 
stead of talking animatedly about 
Stanley’s fibrositis. They enjoy the 
theater—so much so that they will pay 
as much as four dollars and put up with 
cramped seating, an absence of plush 
and glamor and all manner of minor 
inconveniences, because they regard the 
play as the crucial part of the evening. 

But it must not be assumed that off- 
Broadway is all gloom and earnestness. 
There is enough gaiety to be had to 
satisfy the most lighthearted or tem- 
porarily depressed customer, unless his 
taste for comedy is stuck in an I-Used- 
To-Love-Lucy groove. Little Mary 
Sunshine, which has been running since 
November, 1959, is a loving spoof of 
operettas such as Rose Marie, with a 
score that is a little masterpiece of 
musical pastiche. Its deftness of touch, 
the precision of its mockery brought at 
least one tear of pleasure to my eye, and 
it is well known that I am sneery, lofty 
and cantankerous. 

Leave It To Jane, a genuine period 
piece by P.G. Wodehouse, Guy Bolton 
and Jerome Kern dating from circa 
1917, is being romped through on an 
arena stage at the Sheridan Square 
Playhouse, with an orchestra (upstage) 
consisting of banjo, drums, piano and 
clarinet and a cheerfully idiotic cast— 
only one member of which saddened 
me, by brazenly mugging a perfectly 
straightforward soubrette part. The 
programs didn’t arrive in time for dis- 
tribution when I was there (ah, well, 
that’s off-Broadway), and at half-time 
a member of the cast placidly took the 
air in Sheridan Square in his make-up 
without attracting a scrap of notice. 

Tom Jones’ and Harvey Schmidt’s 
The Fantasticks, based on Rostand’s 
Les Romantiques, is a most satisfying 
example of a show conceived for off- 
Broadway. Here is a musical of charm 
and wit, most exquisitely played (Miss 
Carla Huston, I love you too) in an 
acting area no bigger than a spare bed- 
room. I saw the action held up without 
any fuss during the first act, so that 
four late-comers could cross the stage 
and take their seats. For the produc- 
tion and lighting, by Word Baker 
there is no other word but miraculous. 

Stewed Prunes, 'm sad to say, had 
settled down, after a varied career, in 
The Showplace, where its three clowns 
were doing a shortened version of their 
revue to an audience of cocktail sip- 
pers. But they are still very funny peo- 
ple. And at the Premise, a coffeehouse 
on Bleecker Street, a lady and three 
gentlemen were raising the roof with 
their “improvisational theater’’—rou- 
tines and sketches made up on the 
spot around notions supplied by the 
audience. 

There are flops, too: the mortality 
rate is high in this area. And there are 
signs of unrest and misgiving. There iS 
a danger that commercialism may be 
raising its ugly head off-Broadway, and 
Equity has already pointed out that 
successful off-Broadway shows are 
sometimes so far from being experi- 
mental (the revival of a crude farce from 
the “Twenties called Ladies’ Night in a 
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Turkish Bath is a case in point, and 
so is the production of Agatha 
Christie’s foolish whodunit, The Mouse- 
trap) that they should have been pre- 
sented on Broadway, if at all, with con- 
sequently thicker pay envelopes for the 
actors concerned. Equity has taken the 
view all along that off-Broadway is a 
useful training ground for its members, 
but when long runs of musicals or solid 
revivals threaten to fill the little 
theaters, it is felt that salaries more 
nearly approximating to Broadway 
rates should apply. 


In a way, of course, off-Broadway 
exists because of the timidity of Broad- 
way. And Broadway is timid for two 
reasons. In the first place, when the 
curtain goes up On an opening night 
around 42nd Street, as much as five 
hundred thousand dollars might be 
in the balance. In the second place, far 
too many Broadway theatergoers don’t 
like the theater at all: what they like is 
entertainment—“‘something you can’t 
see in ordinary life’’—preferably in the 
form of a lot of pneumatic seventeen- 
year-olds jumping about in fish-net 
tights to a tune they have been hearing 
for weeks on AM, FM, Hi-fi and the 
piano in the apartment upstairs. They 
want a brightly lit stage at all times; a 
nice familiar story ; fWo or three terribly 
naughty words, so that they can giggle 
and nudge~-oné another; a muscular 
leading man to innocently yearn for, 
some partial exposure of mammary 
glands to passionlessly drool over; 
and at least one change of scenery. 

The pursuit of these innocent pleas- 
ures, fostered and encouraged by the 
genial, insidious puerility of television 
mass entertainment, could probably do 
no more harm in the long run than to 
turn seven tenths of the population into 
apelike creatures with sunny disposi- 
tions and heads full of wet clay. Nor 
must it be assumed that such a develop- 
ment is any part of the aim of the 
Broadway producer. He is in the busi- 
ness primarily because he loves it; but 
he is in business, and he has to make his 
customers happy, and more than four 
million dollars in capital investment 
went down the drain on Broadway dur- 
ing the 1960 season, out of a total of 
eight million staked. 

It is not surprising that Broadway 
managements are wondering where to 
turn next. Some observers suggest that 
an answer to the problem might be 
found in the success on Broadway of 
such comparatively cerebral offerings as 
Becket and Rhinoceros, or of such an 
unconventional one as A Taste of 
Honey. Why not, they say, aim a little 
higher? But I’m afraid these people are 
bemused dreamers. A good many peo- 
ple who ventured in to see Becket did so 
because Olivier has something of the 
panache which has stirred the ground- 
lings ever since the rowdy days of 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre; they 
sampled Rhinoceros because they had 
read about Zero Mostel turning into 
4 rhino before your very eyes, and they 
have never been able to resist an animal 
act; they took their dates to A Taste of 
Honey either because they had heard 


intriguing whispers to the effect that the 
dramatis personae includes a pregnant 
girl and a pansy, or because they simply 
couldn’t get tickets for Do Re Mi. 

For my money, that’s where the answer 
lies: still more and bigger musicals. Turn 
Broadway into one great gaudy circus. 
Make us laugh, make us forget, cushion 
us against our nagging lack of problems. 
Let those crazy, egg-headed nuts in Lon- 
don and Paris sit through hours of in- 


comprehensible backchat if they wish— 
we're different: we like our culture in six- 
eight time, clear as plastic, deep as Li’l 
Abner, innocuous as filter tips, and shot 
through with all the intoxicating exuber- 
ance of weak-kneed conservatism. 
Sooner or later the fact will have to be 
faced that there just aren’t enough serious 
theatergoers to keep good plays running 
for any length of time on Broadway. If 
serious theater is to survive at all, off- 


Broadway is the place for it. Off-Broadway 
may seem just a little crazy at times; it 
certainly puts out more half-baked rub- 
bish than the explorer in its mysterious 
hinterlands may bargain for; but it is 
alive, it is a workshop, it is unafraid; 
it might well hold the future of Amer- 
ican drama in its pint-sized playhouses, 
its noisy coffee houses, its optimistic 
heart. 


Cherish it. THE END 
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THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR 


Continued from Page 51 


was escorted through the lines by a 
Spanish carriage, attended by liveried 
footmen. When a dashing American 
named Richmond Pearson Hobson 
tried to block Santiago harbor by 
sinking a collier at the mouth, the 
enemy admiral personally plucked 
him from the moonlit water, and 
when the same admiral’s ship was 
sunk beneath him, we raced to his res- 
cue. Several other Spanish commanders 
owed their lives to bluejackets. One of 
them, Don Antonio Eulate, captain of 
the cruiser Vizcaya, was blown over- 
board in battle. Wateriogged, wounded, 
and menaced by sharks, he was hauled 
aboard the Jowa. The Jowa’s guard pre- 
sented arms, and the ham in Don 
Antonio sprang to life. Straightening 
slowly, he unbuckled his sword belt, 
kissed the hilt, and offered it to Capt. 
Robley Evans with a charming bow. 
Naturally it was refused. The don then 
turned seaward and extended a hand 
toward his sinking ship. “Adios, Viz- 
caya !” he cried brokenly. At that mo- 
ment the Vizcaya, with a superb sense 
of timing, vanished in a blossom of 
flame. 

Such grandees believed that they 
were dealing with a fellow autocracy. 
To a degree they were correct. Cul- 
turally the United States was divided 
into rigid social castes, and the Brah- 
mins were strong. Ambulances were re- 
served for officer casualties. Two cruisers 
were christened the Harvard and the 
Yale. Robber barons supported the 
war privately, like feudal lords. 

Twenty-eight of America’s warships 
were millionaires’ yachts, including 
J. P. Morgan’s mighty Corsair, com- 
manded by the former executive of- 
ficer of the Maine, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright, and Colo- 
nel Astor’s yacht, which lay off Cuba 
and sent the colonel champagne rations. 
Helen Gould provided uniforms pri- 
vately and made a war contribution of 
$100,000 to the U. S. Treasury; William 
K. Vanderbilt’s chef served pheasant, 
squab, and fine wine to selected troops. 

.Aristocracy was one of the two most 
vigorous institutions in the country. 
The other was frontier democracy, and 
the two were joined in the war’s most 
celebrated regiment: Theodore Roose- 
velt’s First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry, 
the Rough Riders. 

Organized by Teddy and by Leonard 
Wood, who wore gold cuff links in com- 
bat, the Riders were a hybrid of cow- 
boys and bluebloods. Lean, slit-eyed 
plainsmen with names like Cherokee 
Bill and Rattlesnake Pete served beside 
men from Boston’s Somerset Club and 
the Knickerbocker Club of New York, 
crack polo players, tennis champions, 
steeplechase riders, Princeton linemen, 
Yale's finest high-jumper, and a whole 
contingent from Teddy's Harvard, led 
by two ace quarterbacks. The socialites 
were a minority, but they saw to it that 
the entire regiment was outfitted with 
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equipment unavailable to the regulars: 
tropical uniforms, new Krag rifles, a 
Colt machine gun, and a dynamite gun 
which was later purchased by the en- 
vious Khedive of Egypt. They also gave 
the unit a distinct tone, which was dem- 
onstrated during the siege of Santiago: 
when regimental bands were ordered 
to join in the national anthem, the 
Rough Riders played Fair Harvard. 

T. R. won glory as the commander 
of the Rough Riders, though he had 
already made his greatest contribution 
to victory when he tapped Dewey. The 
peppery little commodore had promptly 
painted his ships battle gray, and when 
war broke out he was impatiently await- 
ing ammunition from home. The day 
after it arrived he mounted the bridge 
of Capt. Vernon Gridley’s O/ympia and 
led the Asiatic Squadron out of neutral 
Hong Kong. Dewey took dead aim on 
Subic Bay, in the island of Luzon; but 
Subic was empty, so he changed course 
for Manila. In the early hours of May 
first he ran the guns of Corregidor and 
fell on Rear Admiral Patricio Mon- 
tojo’s Philippine squadron. 

There was never any doubt about 
the outcome. A British observer re- 
ported it as “a military execution, 
rather than a real contest.”” Montojo 
was weaker and slower, and rather 
than subject Manila to bombardment 
he had left the safety of its shore bat- 
teries for unprotected Cavite. At 
5:41 a.M. Dewey said quietly, “You 
may fire when ready, Gridley,” and the 
flagship’s forward turret opened the 
ball at 5500 yards. Five times the com- 
modore’s battle line swept past in 
faultless formation, and when it was 
over all seven Spanish vessels had been 
destroyed. American casualties were a ' 
few scratches. The war was only a few 
days old, and Manila was bottled up, | 
helpless. At home flags were waved 
exultantly, Dewey was acclaimed as the 
new Nelson, and Congress voted to 
buy him a fancy sword. 

The White House learned about the 
battle from the New York Herald, 
whose Pacific correspondent was Dew- 
ey’s aide. There was nothing odd about 
that. Newspapers took a proprietary in- 
terest in the war; reporters were often 
combatants. They affected tropical 
helmets and canvas hunting suits hung 
with machetes and six-shooters, and 
they used them. In one early brush with 
the enemy, when an old side-wheeler 
tried to land guns for the Cuban rebels, 
the only casualty was a newspaperman 
aboard the boat. 

Richard Harding Davis, who had 
donned silk underwear to accompany 
the Rough Riders, joined in command 
decisions—actually he had more com- 
bat experience than Teddy—and after 
he and several other correspondents 
had captured a town in Puerto Rico, 
Stephen Crane, on orders from his 
literary agent, took another single- 
handed. Crane lost face when the 
World, bowing to protests, disowned 
his account of cowardice among New 
York volunteers, but his colleagues re- 
mained men of immense prestige. The 
A. P. served as the Navy’s communica- 
tions arm. Generals wooed the press, 
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and one of them had crack troops 
diverted to his command by complain- 
ing to sympathetic newspapers. 

Inevitably this power bred arro- 
gance. The New York Journal acted as 
though it were a branch of the Govern- 
ment. Hearst commanded his own pri- 
vate fleet, on the flagship of which he 
published a newspaper for the Army. 
Ashore, he reviewed troops on horse- 
back—it was from him that men 
marching on San Juan learned they 
were going into battle—and later sol- 
diers who distinguished themselves 
were awarded Journal medals. 

When Madrid sent a new flying 
squadron eastward to attack Dewey, 
Hearst assigned a reporter to bottle it 
up by scuttling a boat in the Suez 
Canal. Luckily this failed; the British 
would have regarded it as a very bad 
show—but that hadn’t even been con- 
sidered. Nothing, not even the national 
interest, deflected the yellow press from 
its duty to thrill subscribers. To the 
vexation of an American spy, the de- 
tails of his mission to Puerto Rico were 
spread across front pages while he was 
still there; and despite a pledge of se- 
crecy the maneuvers of Rear Admiral 
William T. Sampson were revealed to a 
public which, unfortunately, included 
an enemy admiral named Pascual 
Cervera y Topete. 

That betrayal came early in the war, 
and it was most awkward. Sampson 
was the Dewey of the Atlantic. He had 
been told to intercept Cervera, whose 
fleet was known to have left the Cape 
Verde Islands on April twenty-ninth. 
Had he destroyed Cervera, there would 
have been no need for a land campaign. 
He should have succeeded, for he was 
stronger and had guessed the Span- 
iard’s course; but he was crippled by 
two circumstances, both wrought by 
his own civilians. To begin with, the 
eastern seaboard was terrified by a 
rumor that the enemy intended to raid 
American ports. Boston businessmen 
moved their securities to safe-deposit 
boxes in Worcester, real-estate men in 
Long Island added war clauses to leases, 
and Sampson, under pressure, detached 
part of his command to defend the 
coast. Next, a headline revealed that his 
weakened striking force was bound for 
Puerto Rico. Cervera read all about it 
at Martinique. Puerto Rico had been 
his destination, too, but now he headed 
for Cuba, and on May nineteenth he 
slipped past the dark green headlands of 
Santiago de Cuba, the isolated capital 
of Oriente Province. 

Ten days later we found him safe and 
snug inside the four-mile channel. In a 
spectacular operation, the tiny U. S. 
Marine Corps captured Guantanamo 
Bay, still a U. S. base today. Stephen 
Crane, who had fought the Civil War 
vicariously in The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, felt “the hot hiss of the bullets 
trying to cut my hair.” Using the bay 
as a coaling station, Sampson anchored 
six miles offshore. Blockade was the 
best he could do. The Santiago harbor 
was mined; the high ground on either 
side was fortified. Hobson’s attempt to 
cork the entrance had failed. We had 
no choice; we had to go ashore in 


strength, and Sampson asked the 
United States Army to take the city. 

It was asking a great deal of this 
army, which had barely taken Tampa. 
One corps had been mustered for ex- 
peditionary duty, but had no plans to 
leave Florida. Richard Harding Davis 
remembered this as “the rocking-chair 
period of the war,” when reporters 
lazed away the days on the veranda of 
the ornate Tampa Bay Hotel. 

For the sweating, beflanneled troops, 
however, it was a struggle in sand and 
palmetto scrub, and to their command- 
ing officer it was the start of a bitter 
personal trial. Maj. Gen. William 
Rufus Shafter belonged in Gilbert and 
Sullivan. He had gout and weighed 
three hundred pounds. “His immense 
abdomen hung down, yes, actually 
hung down between his legs,” one offi- 
cer wrote home, and T. R. remarked 
bitingly that ““Not since the campaign 
of Crassus against the Parthians has 
there been so criminally incompetent a 
general as Shafter.” Shafter could be 
shrewd, though few appreciated it. Spe- 
cial platforms were built so he could 
mount his horse, but since the animal 
sagged pathetically, he rode around 
most of the time in a buckboard with 
his afflicted foot wrapped in burlap, or 
lay prostrate in his tent, his bullfrog 
jowls pulsing like bellows. 

The orders he gave for embarkation 
were simple for him, a nightmare for 
everyone else. Discovering that his 
ships would carry only eighteen thou- 
sand of the corps’ twenty-five thousand 
men, he merely announced that they 
would leave at dawn. The result was an 
insane scramble—a “higgledy-piggledy 
business,”’ said Roosevelt, who scrib- 
bled in his diary, “No military at head. 
No allotment of transports. No plans.” 

The Rough Riders had been having a 
rough time anyway; they had reached 
Tampa by commandeering a coal 
train, and now, grimy and exhausted, 
they seized an old tramp steamer. Other 
regiments collapsed into chaos. Pan- 
demonium continued through the 
night and was followed by senseless de- 
lays before the disorderly crocodile of 
shipping crept into the Caribbean, 
lights ablaze and decks rocking to the 
ragtime of regimental bands. Defying 
every principle of naval caution, this 
excursion approached the misty Sierra 
Maestra on June twentieth, 

The landing was an even greater 
travesty. Sampson and Shafter con- 
ferred, and fell into bilious disagree- 
ment. To the admiral, Shafter’s course 
was obvious: he should hit the shore 
on both sides of the harbor and charge 
the fortress of Santiago Castle. The 
general could scarcely be blamed for 
declining. The British had tried pre- 
cisely that maneuver in the 18th Cen- 
tury, and had been massacred. 

Santiago, in fact, was highly de- 
fensible at all points; for twenty miles 
in either direction the beach was 
backed by towering limestone cliffs 
crowned with blockhouses. Two shel- 
tered bays were discovered, but Shafter 
rejected both. Instead he chose to land 
on Siboney and Daiquiri—open beaches 
east of Santiago. The Spaniards could 


have stopped him at the surf line. Incred- 
ibly they abandoned the bluffs and with- 
drew inland, and after an ineffectual bom- 
bardment the corps splashed ashore, 
yelping and waving campaign hats. 


T. R. spotted his former naval aide in a 


passing launch and hailed him, like a taxi. 
Horses were less fortunate: troopers belted 
them overboard with blacksnake whips 
while buglers blew Boots and Saddles from 
the beach. Some mounts made it, but by 


dusk the sea was. dotted with drowned 
bodies. One animal was picked up later 
swimming toward Venezuela. 

Thus the cavalry division had to proceed 
dismounted. It retained its élan, however, 
and it was ably led by Maj. Gen. “Fighting 
Joe” Wheeler, late of the Confederate 
army. Fighting Joe’s appointment had 
been frankly political. The Administra- 
tion had been apprehensive about the 
South’s reaction to the arrival of northern 
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: troop trains had even been ordered 
io bypass Richmond. Joe was supposed to 
be a symbol of national unity. He was more. 
Despite his age he was a gifted commander; 
he still had a keen eye for terrain, and this 
terrain displeased him. Inland there was 
a well-watered plain, suitable for camp sites, 
while the shore was a buggy trap. 


‘I can remember the day I opened my hope chest...the wonderful fragr 


The Spaniards held the one pass in the 
hills, at Las Guasimas. They might be rein- 
forced at any time, so when Fighting Joe 
found himself in temporary command— 
Shafter reported that his foot was being 
“*beastly”—he decided to break out of the 
beachhead. He made one error. The green 
Rough Riders were put in front. They 


marched into an ambush, were pinned 
down, and had to call for infantry support. 
Then, just as Las Guasimas was developing 
into a mincing machine, the obliging 
Spaniards withdrew again. The news of 
their retreat electrified old Joe. He leaped 
up and yelled, “We got the Yankees on 
the run!” 
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Before he could celebrate, he 
was sick. The plain beyond the 
pass might be a strategic asset, 
but it was no protection against 
malaria and the yellow fever. Ill- 
ness began to spread through the 
dog tents the first day ashore, and 
doctors could do little. In 1898 
fevers were generally attributed 
to “swamp exhalations and other 
noxious vapors of the soil.” 

The mosquito was never men- 
tioned, nor were there any ty- 
phoid inoculations; soldiers re- 
ceived castor oil at sick call or 
wore red flannel “bellybands,” 
red being regarded as a medicinal 
color. As a result, disease was the 
more formidable enemy in Cuba. 
If the Spaniards could hold San- 
tiago long enough the corps 
would disintegrate in the wilder- 
ness, and the one man who re- 
alized that was gross, waddling 
General Shafter. He had had yel- 
low jack once himself. It was 
worse than the gout. He decided 
to rush the attack. 

As soon as-his foot felt like it, 
he held a council of war. In his 
judgment there were two battles 
to be fought, both on the same 
day. From his headquarters he 
could see the countryside; lush 
jungle crossed by a creek, a river, 
and a web of threadlike paths. 
This tract ended on the outskirts 
of the city, where the land rose 
abruptly in a series of stark 
ridges. It was on these heights 
that the Spaniards were prepar- 
ing their big stand. Over four 
thousand yards of works had 
been dug there; in places the lines 
were three deep. 

Shafter intended to meet this 
challenge head on, but first the 
Army would take the spur of El 
Caney, six miles to the right. El 
Caney supported a palm-thatched 
fort and a church steeple full of 
sharpshooters. Shafter believed 
its capture would protect the 
main attack. Six thousand men 
were to jump it at dawn on July 
first, and the moment they had 
carried it—they would be al- 
lowed two hours—the corps’ re- 
maining eight thousand would 
move on Santiago’s outer ridge, 
the key to which was a crest with 
a flanking knoll. The knoll was 
called Kettle Hill because it was 
capped by a huge iron kettle, 
probably used for sugar refining. 
The taller crest, with its red-tile- 
roofed blockhouse, was San Juan 
Hill. 

Such was the general’s strategy. 
It had grave defects. He was split- 
ting his forces—a needless risk, 
since El Caney lay outside the 
Spanish line and could have been 


bypassed. Nor could he himself 


co-ordinate the attack; by morn- 
ing he was stricken again, this 
time by the heat. Further, in 
the principal assault foot sol- 
diers, backed by ineffectual ar- 
tillery, were to force entrenched 
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peaks. San Juan was within range of 
Admiral Sampson’s guns, but Shafter 
had no intention of sharing honors 
with the Navy. 

The worst botch of all was the ap- 
proach march. Both pincers had to 
reach the front at night on a sunken 
jungle trail no wider than a sidewalk. 
Rain had left three inches of mud, and 
by midnight the entire corps was 
wedged in the swamp. The El Caney 
troops branched off and slept among 
chaparral and mangoes; the two other 
divisions, one of infantry and one of 
horseless cavalry, lurched doggedly on. 
“Three miles away, across the basin of 
mist,” wrote Richard Harding Davis, 
“we could see the street lamps of San- 
tiago shining over the San Juan hills. 
Above us, the tropical moon hung 
white and clear in the dark purple sky, 
pierced with millions of white stars.” 

At dawn the sun glittered tragically 
on a glossy Signal Corps balloon. It 
had been sent up to find another path 
to San Juan and so relieve the conges- 
tion, and it appears to have occurred to 
no one that if Americans could see it, 
so could Spanish cannoneers. Before 
it fell—“‘dying a gigantic and public 
death before the eyes of two armies,” 
as Stephen Crane reported—it did dis- 
cover a second route. But the enemy 
riflemen knew about both. Alerted, 
they zeroed in on the mouths of each. 
Our ancient field pieces opened up at 
2500 yards, achieving nothing but the 
pinpointing of their own refuges. In 
forty-five minutes they were silent. The 
lords of military misrule had run out of 
their string of boners. All the enemy 
now faced was the whipcord courage of 
the individual American soldier. 

It seemed insufficient. Because El 
Caney was proving stubborn, the San 
Juan drive had been halted on the edge 
of the jungle. Every landmark acquired 
a grim name: Bloody Ford, Bloody 
Bend, Bloody Angle, Hell’s Pocket. The 
Seventy-first New York broke. In ten 
minutes a quarter of the Sixth Infantry 
were casualties. Messages went back, 
begging for orders, and shortly after 
noon one finally arrived—“The heights 
must be taken at all hazards. A retreat 
now would be a disastrous defeat.” On 
the left this went to the infantry divi- 
sion, deployed before San Juan Hill. 
On the right it reached the man who 
had been waiting for it all his life: 
Lieut. Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 

A blue polka-dot bandanna flutter- 
ing behind him, the Oyster Bay dandy 
mounted his horse and paraded slowly 
back and forth in full view of the 
enemy. He was brandishing a souvenir 
pistol from the Maine, rounding up 
troops. As cheering volunteers, regu- 
lars and the Negro cavalrymen whose 
survivors were later to be assigned 
menial hospital chores surged toward 
him, he wheeled on Kettle Hill and 
waved his hand for the charge. Then, 
all teeth and flashing eyeglasses, he 
galloped straight up the slope. Bullets 
singed his mount and nicked his elbow, 
a small stream delayed him, and forty 
yards from the top he encountered a 
fence, but leaping to the ground, he 
continued on foot until he and the 


panting ranks behind him reached the 
peak. They were alone; the enemy had 
fled. The knoll was theirs, and they were 
just in time to see the main assault on 
San Juan Hill. T. R. called it a “splendid 
view.” 

It was. Bully as his ride had been, the 
charge to his left was bullier. This was a 
veterans’ show—red-neckerchiefed Indian 
fighters from the old Western army scram- 
bling upward in the sunlit, waist-high grass 


while the crag above crackled with Mauser 
fire. The hill was slippery, steep, wired; the 
storming troops clutched at barbs with 
their bare hands, sawed at the wire with 
bayonets. 

It was not an orderly charge. There was 
little form to it, and not much mass. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis thought the men were 
pitifully few: “It seemed as if someone had 
made an awful and terrible mistake. One’s 
instinct was to call to them to come back.” 


But the thin ragged line edged higher and 
higher, a rising ribbon of Army blue. “Yes, 
they were going up the hill, up the hill,” 
said Stephen Crane. “It was the best mo- 
ment of anybody’s life.” One last burst 
from the Spaniards, one instant when en- 
emy riflemen were silhouetted against the 
hard bruise-blue horizon; then they were 
gone, and the Stars and Stripes floated over 
the blockhouse. 

Continued on Page 114 
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by John Graves 

The world’s biggest 

cave, more than a thousand 
feet deep, swarms 

with rock shapes of 


striking beauty and terror 







The Giant Domes are Carlsbad stalagmites. 


CARLSBAD 
THE INCREDIBLE 


@ The first time I went to the Big Cave 
at Carlsbad, New Mexico, I was an 
adolescent on my way home from a 
summer in the mountains. There I had 
run with older kids, and had sought 
the notice of a brown-headed girl who, 
however, was warm for a University of 
Oklahoma freshman. He had not only 
a convertible but a way of letting smoke 
drift from his mouth after a puff on a 
cigarette, and then drawing it back out 
of the air. Anyhow, the summer’s 
breakup had left me gloomy, and I was 
on my way home with my family. 

We stopped at the motor court on 
Black River. That night there was a big 
moon over the desert and I remained 
outside looking at it for a while—that 
wide, dry country whitehed, and there 
was coyote talk on the soft big air. 
Then | went in and wrote the brown- 
headed girl a long letter, on motor- 
court stationery, which she failed to 
answer. 

The next day we went to the cavern 
and filed down into its vast maw with 
a battalion of tourists of a kind that 
seems to be scarce nowadays. There 
was an innocence about them, an awe, 
maybe because Americans were simpler 
people twenty-five years ago. We 
trooped down through the bitter bat 
smell of the upper reaches, crassly 
sneaking feels of the elongated calcite 
wonders along the path, grunting big- 
eyed in the King’s Palace and the 
Queen’s Chambers and the Green Lake 
Room with their unearthly stonework; 
and far down in the Big Room the 
lights went out and a transcribed choir 
sang Rock of Ages, its sound effects 
anticipating, as I recall, those singers 
of today who chant into the bungs of 
oil drums. But there was awe in the 
Big Room that you could have cut with 
a knife. | didn’t much believe that the 
brown-head and her crowd would have 
approved, but they weren't there and I 


was awed along with everyone else by 
the hymn booming hollowly in total 
darkness seven hundred odd feet be- 
neath the desert mountains. 

Later, though I often passed through 
or near that region, somehow I never 
went to the cavern again. I had “done” 
that. There comes a time, though, when 
you take a notion to “do” some things 
again. It was last December when | 
went back. Frost had come late and a 
little green still showed on the wide, 
rough, gray spraddle of that part of my 
state non-Texans seem invariably to 
hate; perhaps they remember the long 
views of it they’ve had from transconti- 
nental train windows. It is, they say, 
all the same. 

And in a way, I guess, it is. But if it 
is a part of you, you feel a few poetic 
meanings in it. You know when, be- 
yond the timbered Brazos country in 
Texas, you pass through the vague line 
of the old Civil War frontier that the 
Comanches held frozen for so long. 
After the buffalo and the Comanches 
were driven from the plains, it became 
a sort of jumping-off place from South 
to West for longhorn herders and later 
for dry-land farmers; beyond that 
frontier, cultural and religious ties to 
other regions stretched thin or broke, 
so that even Texans from older, eastern 
parts of the state still feel a strong dif- 
ference between themselves and people 
across that line. 

You know where oak cedes to mes- 
quite, and mesquite to other thorni- 
nesses, and where the bobwhites lose 
out to the racehorse blue quail that 
dogs can’t flush. You know sheep- 
and-goat towns where there are stone 
buildings and live oaks and gawky 
gingerbread frame houses with multi- 
faceted roofs, and you know others 
where oil has changed all that to bus- 
tle and garishness. But if you have 
driven that country with an oilman, 





and have watched with him the big, 
bird-headed pumps tugging at the 
long steel worms in their drilled holes, 


and have smelled that sweet stink of 


big money, and have heard him roll in 
his mouth the names of towns and 
counties and structures and faults, you 
know that for him West Texas and New 
Mexico hold a varied poetry too. 

I fought back an old temptation to 
drop down to the longer southern high- 
way that crisscrosses the old Butterfield 
stage route and the Goodnight-Loving 
cattle trail, and passes through the San 
Angelo country where the three 
Conchos meet. I have a false and youth- 
ful memory of that country: all green 
grass and live oaks and gentle lime- 
stone hills and fat cattle, under blue 
and fleecy skies. A kind of dream ranch 
country. It never looks that way when 
I go there now, though, and | doubt 
that it ever did.... 

I drove straight to Hobbs, and spent 
the night, and was served breakfast 
by a waitress whose face was ravaged 
by what seemed to be Texan winds and 
guilts. “Honey,” she said, while the 
jukebox played country music, “I hope 
you wanted them eggs thataway. I can’t 
hardly keep my eyes open, this early.” 

Maybe there was no jumping-off 
place, after all. That corner of New 
Mexico is, of course, the stomping 
ground of the people whom the more 
Latin population around Santa Fe calls, 
with accuracy and no excess of love, 
tejanos. For it was Comanche and 
partly Apache land until late in the 
scheme of things, when it filled fast 
with herdsman Anglos from the 
frontier, leapfrogging their brethren 
behind them. 

On the plains going out of Hobbs to- 
ward Carlsbad, oil wells stretched to 
the horizons, along with tanks and 
pumping stations and silvery aggrega- 
tions of laddered stacks, huffing steam. 
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Snow lay in patches on good grass, and 
two coyotes backed growling away 
from a tufted red splash of run-over 
jackrabbit as I approached, and farther 
along crows were breakfasting com- 
munally on the same dish. The coun- 
try heaved roughly into desert, with a 
line of hills ahead. The oil wells dis- 
appeared, but potash mines and plants 
replaced them, sending smoky fumes 
athwart the bright morning. At the 
town of Carlsbad the Pecos was run- 
ning clear and strong, with ducks on it, 
and the public buildings stood out in 
misleading Hispanic handsomeness, for 
the people on the streets did not reflect 
that tone. 

Instead of the elms and sycamores of 
moister cities, big cottonwoods stood 
along the curbs for summer shade. It 
looked like a town busy with the affairs 
of its region, legal or mineral or mer- 
cantile, and only an occasional curio 
shop suggested its awareness of the 
nearby national monument. 

South then, past deluxe motor 
hotels and into the Chihuahuan- 
desert scrub under the line of hills. A 
signboard invited one’s inspection, 
down the road, of a Desert Mystery. 
Ahead, snow-rimed, the long blue slant 
of the Guadalupes showed; the road 
aimed itself at their east end, where 
the cavern perforates their heart. 

More signs, in series now: the first 
ones for a “trading post” with Cherry 
Cider and Moccasins and Cactus 
Lamps, and then a string for White’s 
City, a sort of proprietary enterprise 
outside the Park entrance, with a Mil- 
lion-Dollar Museum and a twin Indian 
Baby and Charlie White’s Talk on the 
Caverns and a Sky Ride to a Cliff 
House. 

The cavern’s annual number of visi- 
tors is around a half million, most of 
them with vacation cash in their jeans, 
so it probably is logical that they 
should be offered such delights, as well 
as the following, listed on another 
series Of signs: 


INDIAN HEADDRESSES 

COPPER BRACELETS 
RATTLESNAKES LIVE ALLIGATORS 

BEADED BELTS COWBOY HATS 
BRONZE HORSES INDIAN TOMAHAWKS 
CALYPSO HATS 
SALT AND PEPPER SHAKERS 

LIVE CACTUS PLANTS 
CAR STICKERS FROM ALL THE U.S.A. 
LIVE DEADLY POISON GILA MONSTER 


and a hundred other glories. 

White’s City’s glories I passed up 
for the moment, noting only as I drove 
by that at the Million-Dollar Museum 
there were a Dancing Banty and a 
Kissing Bunny and a Mystic Hen. Just 
above, as the road started up a canyon, 
the Park entrance announced itself 
with some austere masonry and an 
austere brown wooden sign. Within, the 
land returned abruptly to unadorned, 
magnificent desert. 

Rusty-golden crags and cliffs rose 
on either side, holed here and there by 
cave entrances; the limestone in this 
area is riddled with them. A half-dozen 
blacktail does crossed the road and 


disappeared among thorns and boulders. 
The road wound on steeply, and in a while 
I was on top, at the big headquarters 
building, and could glance at the superb 
view only briefly because I wanted to 
catch the ten-o’clock walk-in tour. 


A couple of hundred million years ago, 
during that late period of the Paleozoic era 
called Permian (one of those poetic words 
that oilmen like to roll upon their tongues), 


this region lay under water near the edge 
of a shallow sea. Marine organisms laid 
down a huge offshore barrier reef known 
now as the Capitan, which after the sea 
had vanished remained as a narrow, thick 
horseshoe of limestone hundreds of miles 
long. Later inundations and upkicks of 
the earth’s crust deposited more layers of 
stone on and around the reef, and cracked 
it, and buried some parts while raising 
others, like this section, out of reach of 


the sea. Ground water seeped through it, 
eating the cracks into cavities by processes 
about which no two speleologists seem 
precisely to agree. The cavities, with the 
incredible, inching patience of geological 
method, ate their way together into bigger 
and yet bigger cavities, and flaking col- 
lapses of ceiling rock helped along the 
formation of the cave. Finally, a mere 
million or so years ago, the Guadalupe 
uplift raised this segment of the reef still 
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higher and slanted it so that the water 
ran out, leaving what amounts to the 
biggest hole in the ground that man- 
kind has yet discovered. 

Since then, in the perverse and pa- 
tient way of caves, the hole has been 
trying to fill up again. Surface water, 
working down through the limestone, 
seeps into the cave loaded with dis- 
solved calcium carbonate, and deposits 
it on the ceilings and walls and floors 
as calcite, or sometimes aragonite. In 
the utter damp quiet and darkness of a 
cavern’s depths, working out of cracks 
and pinholes and over humps of rock 
and formations already laid down, the 
deposits slowly build themselves, hav- 
ing oceans of time, into hundreds of 
weird or lovely or grotesque shapes of 
all sizes. These speleothems have been 
classified, of course. As any casual 
cave visitor knows, there are not only 
stalactites and stalagmites and the col- 
umns which their joining forms but 
also rippling curtains, and soda straws, 
and totem poles, and frozen waterfalls, 
and cave pearls, and cave coral, and 
dogtooth spar, and helictites, and 
snow, and popcorn, and the rest. No 
two pieces are just alike. Gypsum may 
intrude and make its own special 
shapes, and iron or other impurities 
may tint the formations richly or stripe 
them like sliced bacon. 

All these the big Carlsbad cave has, 
abundantly. Most of the formations 
there are “dead” now, in spelunkers’ 
parlance, meaning that water long since 
ceased to drip onto or through or over 
them. Their surfaces are whitened with 
a ghostly frost of dessication; colors 
show through only faintly, delicately. 
(Not desert, but a lush cool forest 
covered this land when most of them 
were still active; camels and ground 
sloths and musk oxen and primitive 
horses and all manner of unlikely beasts 
roamed it.) A few—maybe 5 per cent, 
experts estimate—are “alive,” and glow 
with the translucence and color of that 
life, maintained by some slow, slow 
seep and drip of water, even beneath 
the desert hills. 

Some European theorist traced an- 
cestral preoccupations with under- 
ground worlds full of trolls and gnomes 
and devils to an awareness of caves. 
And this theory is graphically supported 
at Carlsbad by the hundreds of un- 
earthly shapes that seem to parade 
varyingly and almost unendingly by as 
you walk through the Hadean chambers 
andcorridors of this great, many-forked, 
black rot hole in the mountains’ core, 
that is illuminated sufficiently but not 
too brightly by electricity from the 
real world above. In some respects, it 
is like a voyage into your own sub- 
conscious. Human whimsey and (even 
more, I think) human uneasiness have 
put names on many of the shapes at 
Carlsbad—the Whale’s Mouth, the 
Veiled Statue, the Bashful Elephant, 
the Papoose Room. . . . Ribaldry, for 
that matter, could have a field day here. 
But the names are handy for reference 
alone. The shapes, suggest what they 
may, are too far from the world of life 
to be anything but abstractions, with 
the frequent power of abstractions to 
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strike us as good or as evil, as beauty or 
as terror, in the unknowing feeling 
centers far below our thought. 

Luckily, most of us are callous enough 
to survive such beauties and such ter- 
rors without even knowing we've ex- 
perienced them, especially if we are in 
the comfortable, chuckling (there is 
much mirth on a cave tour) company 
of half a hundred other ticket holders. 
But I think most feel them anyhow, for 
they are beyond innocence and awe, 
or the lack thereof. And I suspect that 
spelunkers who seek them out alone, 
squirming, squeeze-shouldered, along 
wet, foot-wide tunnels in hard hats and 
headlamps to find their unconscious at 
the other end, must be another kind of 
poet, or neurotic, or idiot. 

Statistics? Facts? They vary some- 
what, according to your authority, but 
not much. All agree that the two quali- 
ties of the great Carlsbad cavern (the 
official usage seems to be Caverns, 
plural, but it is, after all, one hole in 
the ground) which set it off from the 
world’s other known caves are its 
depth—well over a thousand feet at the 
lowest point—and the immensity of its 
chambers, most notably the Big Room, 
a T-shaped hollow whose main stem is 
nearly 2000 feet long and whose ceil- 
ing’s greatest height above the floor is 
285 feet—a figure you don’t accept 
when it is announced on the tour; your 
scale has failed you by then and it 
looks to be about the height of, say, a 
four-story building. Twenty-three miles 
or so of passages have been charted, 
and the cavern is now considered to be 
fully explored, despite lingering folk 
tales that parts of it go off God knows 
where. Only about three of the most 
scenic miles are seen by the usual 
walk-in tourists, who then ride high- 
speed elevators up from the lunchroom 
area. Less energetic types ride the 
elevators down, content themselves 
with a level stroll about the Big Room’s 
ornamental perimeter, and ride back 
out again. 

Winter or summer, the cave’s con- 
stant temperature is 56°, which feels 
good when you walk down paved 
ramps into it from a December moun- 
taintop. The Park Service’s adminis- 
tration of the place is admirable. A 
couple of Rangers—clean-cut types, 
knowledgeable, happy in their jobs— 
shepherd each party of visitors in a 
file of twos along the meandering de- 
scent, protecting them against possible 
dangers, and protecting the cave against 
more certain dangers from unshep- 
herded curiosity. It is hard not to 
reach out and test some of those 
other-worldly textures as you pass them, 
but the clean-cut young men quickly 
instill a mood of discipline. At an 
early stop, we sat on a guardwall and 
listened to a geological talk, and re- 
ceived a courteous injunction against 
trying for echoes or other sound effects, 
to avoid damage to others’ eardrums. 

“Wheep!” called a high-schooler ex- 
perimentally concealed within a group 
wearing black-and-red-lettered jackets. 

The Ranger, whose gaze had been 
elsewhere, wheeled and fixed blue eyes 
on him, expressionless. Not on them, 


on him. The youth reddened and looked 
down and started kicking the pavement 
with his heel, and that was that. 

Lectures come where lectures are 
due, and the jokes in them, though 
practiced, are carried off well. The 
rest of the time you are left free to 
gawk at your pleasure, unless you want 
to ask questions, which the Rangers 
answer with clean-cut accuracy. Light- 
ing is excellent—indirect and without 
visible wires, bright enough to show 
shapes and spaces, seldom so clear as 
to corrupt mood. I could have done 
with fewer name plaques, identifying 
the things the rooms and formations 
are supposed to resemble, but to be 
honest, there are not very many of 
them. The walk is paved, follows nat- 
ural contours where it can, and has 
stone guardwalls that often incorporate 
formations. It’s impossible not to ad- 
mire the way everything is handled. 
And if, occasionally, something ancient 
and wolfishly anarchistic within you 
twinges in faint rebellion against so 
much clean-cut organized unison, the 
fact is that you probably are better off 
that way than alone. Alone, all that 
eternity might be a big dose. 





Such a big dose that apparently no 
one took a look at it until Jim White 
explored the cave early in this century. 
Radioactive-carbon tests on bottom- 
layer guano and fossil bat skeletons in 
the bat cave that shoots off from the 
main shaft near the entrance, prove 
that the entrance has existed for at 
least 17,800 years. But before tech- 
nology altered it, its structure was 
rather formidable—a deep vertical drop 
down into‘darkness—and no evidence 
from within indicates that either Early 
Men, or members of the semi-Basket- 
maker desert culture that lived around 
here for a long time until the Apaches 
ran them out, or the Apaches them- 
selves, ever were tempted to penetrate 
its 56° depths. They knew, one imagines, 
that there could be nothing good down 
there. They sheltered under the en- 
trance’s overhang, where some smudged 
pictographs can still be seen, and threw 
or lost articles over the dropoff, in- 
cluding a body or so, but that seems 
to have been all—though Jim White, a 
colorful fellow, told some hair-prickling 
tales of meeting up with giant skeletons 
down in the Big Room. 

Cattle-raising tejanos and Mexican 
goatherders, who came into the area 


after the Indians’ stings had been 
drawn, evidently knew about the cavern 
and called it the Bat Cave, from the 
spectacular morning and evening flights 
of those wisps of the night -that still 
take place in the warm months. Later, 
when a sort of unspoken tug of war was 
going on between Jim White and others 
over the honor of being called the 
cavern’s discoverer, one Rolth Sublett 
testified that in 1883, at the age of 
twelve, he had been let down on a rope 
by his father and had strayed a few 
steps inward before being hauled back 
out again. 

Discoverer or not, the fejano Jim 
White nevertheless was the only one 
of them with any real appetite for 
eternity. As a cowboy for a nearby 
ranch, he ran across the big hole in 
1901, and explored it with kerosene 
torches, at first alone and then with a 
Mexican boy, searching out nearly all 
of its major marvels. It obsessed him. 
He worked for guano-mining outfits 
that subsequently exploited the deposits 
in the bat chamber, and kept on ex- 
ploring the cave. When the guano work 
played out he stayed there with his 
wife, functioning as a chamber of com- 
merce and a guide service and at times 
an impromptu hotel keeper, swinging 
hardy tourists down into eternity in an 
old guano bucket. (His widow now 
sells a booklet about him at a booth in 
the lunchroom, though, perhaps sadly, 
it omits the claim to discovery that the 
booklet he himself sold there in my 
youth, as I remember it, made forth- 
rightly.) Finally the Government took 
a look, liked what it saw, bought the 
cave and ultimately 55,000 acres around 
it, and brought it to its present efficiency 
as a comfortably viewable monument. 

Little history, certainly, if you com- 
pare it to the continuity that haunts the 
paleolithically inhabited grottoes of the 
Old World, or even to the gory legendry 
of something like Cave-in-Rock, Illi- 
nois, where river bandits lived who 
preyed upon the commerce of the Ohio. 
But smaller, more hospitable caves 
throughout the park tell tales to scien- 
tists of long human use—even if, 
through land hunger and force of arms, 
we broke that particular thread of con- 
tinuity. And the principle that in- 
habits the Big Cave doesn’t care about 
human history, anyhow. 


In the Big Room, as we toured it, 
there was a Jumping-Off Place that had 
nothing to do with westbound teianos, 
but led horrifically down to a lower 
level that is not open to visitors. And, 
though I hadn’t remembered it, there 
was a Rock of Ages, a tremendous, 
filigreed, fat speleothem. I asked a 
Ranger if that was where they used to 
turn out the lights and play the record. 
He said yes: “But they quit that a long 
while back. Couldn’t work it in with 
the timing of the number of parties we 
handle now.” 

After a while down there, you begin 
to feel like a bug under an eroded boul- 
der. But they time it well, and just about 
when our eyes quit registering rocks, 
we loaded onto the elevators and were 
shot up into the clean governmental 
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impersonality of the headquarters build- 
ing. It has graphic exhibits of geology 
and animal life and one thing or an- 
other, and a fine observation tower 
that commands the vast southwest- 
ward sweep of the escarpment that the 
big reef forms against desert plains. I 
went out and wandered along a labeled 
nature trail, viewing chollas and cat- 
claws and other prickly flora with an 
affection based on the fact that they 
were mortal, like me. Then I had a talk 
with a young park naturalist, who said 
the park was a kind of paradise for a 
wildlife man—big, protected, rich in 
desert and mountain fauna. The cave 
itself is a superbly contained biological 
unit, with some twenty-five kinds of 
creatures living out their entire lives 
there. 

About ten species, crickets. and 
centipedes and some tinier bugs, are 
found only in that cavern. All of them, 
in the savage chain of eat and be eaten, 
are dependent ultimately on the or- 
ganic matter in guano and in the bodies 
of dead bats, and therefore on the sun- 
light that sustains the insects the bats 
feed on outside. The presence of people 
had confused things a little, though, the 
naturalist said. Nearly all the cave’s 
creatures used to stick to the upper 
reaches, near the bats, but now a pre- 
ponderance of the mice, for instance, 
exist fatly on scraps down in the lunch- 
room area. 

Of the bats—predominantly Mexi- 
can free-tails, though other species use 
the cave too—he said there had been 
300,000 or so the previous summer, be- 
fore they headed south. I seemed to 
remember that a figure in the millions 
was used to describe the maelstrom 
cloud of them I'd seen fly out on that 
August evening long ago. Yes, he said; 
there had been a big die-off three years 
before, perhaps partly connected with 
a climax in the queer bat rabies that 
got some alarmed attention about 
then. 


White’s City is not named for Jim 
White, but for Charlie White, no rela- 
tion, who homesteaded some land there 
at about the time the Government 
opened the cavern. I stopped under the 
chilly eye of the Mystic Hen, and got 
out to drink coffee and watch two cou- 
ples of handsome kids in black cowboy 
clothing scuffle amorously and uninno- 
cently in a booth, and went next door 
to buy a paperweight made of a chunk 
of cave calcite, thereby crassly encour- 
aging practices that speleologists con- 
demn. Some of the lesser caves in this 
area have been gutted for souvenirs. 

The old motel on Black River, where 
I'd thought perhaps to spend the night 
nostalgically, was no more. Its build- 
ings still straddle the clear stream 
among the cottonwoods, but it has 
turned into some sort of church en- 
campment. I hoped the church mem- 
bers on summer nights would interpret 
the coyotes’ talk more accurately than 
I had, and drove on via Malaga, paus- 
Ing where the Black and the Pecos 
come together to look for the place 
Where that ancient trail-driving tejano, 
Oliver Loving, far out ahead of the 


paralyzed frontier in 1867, met his doom 
at the hands of Comanches. I thought I 
recognized a hill that figured in the tale, 
but no more, and headed on to Carlsbad 
and the thermostatic comforts of an ap- 
proved motel. 

A businessman the next morning, with 
wry envy: “I guess we all could have 
learned something from Charlie White, if 
we'd had any sense. A hundred and forty 
acres, right there at the entrance.” 


A wise old naturalist, the kind of man 
you sometimes make a pilgrimage to 
see: “Yes, it changes. Nobody now will 
ever shoot a Mexican lobo around here 
again, or a Merriam elk. Because there 
aren’t any.” 

A signboard, as I headed out of town 
stated: 

ONLY FACTS ARE TOLD ABOUT OUR ANIMALS. 

I took the longer southern highway 
home, dropping down the Pecos to 


above the Horsehead Crossing that Good- 
night and Loving used for their trail 
drives, then cutting east through irri- 
gated-cotton towns and oil towns and 
dusty sheep-and-goat towns, and easing 
in upon the San Angelo country to see 
if perhaps some miracle had changed 
it back into the blue-and-green-and-white 
dream ranching land, with fat cattle, that 
I seemed to remember from childhood. 
None had. THE END 
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A double rainbow, ove of weather's most beautiful manifestations, 


seems to spill its light on a Spanish peasant plowing a field 

near Madrid. Rainbows, caused by the reflection and refraction of the sun’s rays 
from glistening shower clouds, belong to a subtle 

area of meteorology, which includes such optical phenomena as halos, 

glows, flashes, streamers and even moonbows. 





of Weather 


A guide to the wonder and strangeness 
of weather, withaneasy, old-fashioned way 


of making your own forecasts 


®@ When America was less suburban and more pas- 
toral, almost anybody could make a shrewd guess 
about tomorrow’s weather. The farmer in the fields 
could predict another twenty-four hours of certain sun- 
shine and starlight from the steady pulse of the north 
wind and the crisp outline of the farther hills. The 
fisherman, tending his nets on the seacoast, knew that 
the bluest water, when pushed by a southern breeze, 
meant a gale on the way. The villager, seared in mid- 
May by a midsummer sun, could draw on ancestral 
memory to forecast a thundeggtorm before morning. 

This sensory and visual skill, once one of mankind’s 
earliest tools, is rapidly vanishing in a welter of 
weather maps and official predictions. Urban Amer- 
ica is sealed off from the weather by central heating 
and air conditioning. Why bother to look at the sky 
when you can dial WEather 6-1212 for a recorded 
forecast? The increasing exactness of the science of 
meteorology has sapped our lives of something pre- 
cious—a sense of the wonder and strangeness of 
weather, a recognition of the forces that can blot out 
the sun with torrents of water, immobilize cities in 
whirling snow, or call down the fearsome winds of 
gale and hurricane. 

A feel for the weather can be recaptured only 
through the human eye, ranging the heavens. Clues 
collated by an army of technicians, verified by mathe- 
matical formulas and then sent pulsing through tele- 
type machines across the country can never express 
the drama of the skies. And though our vision may 
be more fallible than instruments that read the at- 
mosphere, it permits us to rise from the sea bottom 
of air in which we live. 

Exploring the weather leads to an interest in the 
climates it creates, and thus to a whole series of pro- 
vocative questions. Are Vermonters taciturn because 
the winters in the Green Mountains are long and 
gloomy? Are southern Italians volatile and voluble 
because they spend so much of the year in the sun? 
Would England have become a great commercial and 
naval power if she had the tropical climate of Tahiti? 

Often speculation is as close as you can get to an- 
swers. But the evidence is reasonably clear that a 
favorable climate made England what she is—or was. 
According to the climatologists, man accomplishes 
his most productive work under temperate condi- 
tions (annual average 62 to 68 degrees). This assumes 
a climate not too monotonously hot, sunny or humid, 
with some change between seasons. 
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WEATHER SUPERSTITIONS, 
TRUE OR FALSE 


Ringing in the ear at night indicates a 
change of wind. 


True, in part. A sudden, rapid rise in 
the barometer can cause a ringing in 
the ears. 


Be it dry or be it wet, the weather’ll 
always pay its debt. 


On the average, true. If not in the 
same year, then over a period of years, 
rainfall and sunshine average out. 


St. Swithin’s Day if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain: 

Saint Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days “twill rain nae mair. 


False. Against his wishes, Swithin, 
Bishop of Winchester, was exhumed 
from a grave “where the rain could 
fall,” and buried in his church. A 
storm then broke, and continued 
forty days. But it never has happened 
since. 


If on Candlemas Day (February) the 
bear, badger or woodchuck comes out 
to see his shadow and does not see it, 
winter is over; if he gces back to his 
hole, cold weather continues six weeks 
longer. 


False. No two groundhogs behave the 
same; some stay out, some go in; 
and nobody can forecast when winter 
will end. True of the other animals as 
well. 


A cat, washing herself while looking out 
the window, forecasts rain. 


False. A State of Maine belief—but 
Maine cats ee always in windows, 
and it doesn’t always rain. 


It will rain as long as it takes to come. 


Fairly true. Protracted storms always 
move in slowly. 


Clear moon, frost soon. 


True, in spring and fall. The absence 
of humidity indicates cold air and a 
drop in temperature. 


The sharper the blast, 
The sooner it’s past. 
—Charles Wesley. 


True. High winds usually mean that a 
storm is blowing out and a cold front 
moving in, 


Lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place. 


False. It often does. One church in 
England has been struck six times in 
the last two centuries. 


When the peacock loudly bawls, 
Soon we'll have both rain and squalls. 


Generally true. Birds seem to sing 
most before a storm, perhaps because 
of a drop in atmospheric pressure. 








Out of man’s speculation about the 
winds and clouds, weather lore de- 
veloped. The invention of the ther- 
mometer and barometer in the 1600's 
stirred inquiring minds further. In 1737 
Benjamin Franklin, observing a north- 
easter, concluded that weather moves: 
A storm over Philadelphia one day 
passed over Boston the next. By the end 
of World War I, the pattern was thor- 
oughly identified. Masses of air move 
continuously around the world, from 
west to east in the northern hemisphere, 
east-to-west in the southern. During 
World War II, this knowledge made it 
possible for Allied weather stations in 
Greenland, plus picket ships along the 
Great Circle Route, to forecast clearing 
skies for the invasion of Normandy. A 
little later, Nazi submarines along the 
same route were able to guarantee the 
German army a week of storm during 
the Battle of the Bulge and the ground- 
ing of all Allied military aviation. 

The more detailed such knowledge 
becomes, the easier it is for the amateur 
to forecast the next day’s weather. 
Clouds, moving across the western sky 
or boiling blackly up from the south, 
confirm the official prediction for the 
next twenty-four hours. The five-day 
forecast tells what’s over the horizon. 
The weather maps, with cold and warm 
fronts laid out in great loops and 
whorls, show what is happening down 
the great track of the winds that start in 
Siberia and eventually pass out to sea 
over the Middle Atlantic States. Now 
and then a glum area of gray, stretching 
northward from the Gulf of Mexico or 
the Caribbean, describes the path of a 
tropical storm. 

These guideposts require little sup- 
plementing. A simplified text, such as 
the Pilots’ Weather Handbook (U. S. 
Government Printing Office, $1.50), 
explains the genesis of storms and 
winds, with photographs of typical 
cloud formations that tell of changes to 
come. A household barometer, regis- 
tering the drop in atmospheric pressure 
before a storm and the rise as clearing 
weather follows, is another simple aid. 
Weather buffs can go to more elab- 
orate lengths with a recording barom- 
eter that inks the atmospheric pres- 
sure on a revolving chart, a wind- 
velocity indicator, or even a recording 
anemometer, an elaboration consisting 
of cupped vanes that whirl in the wind 
around a fixed tower with a recording 
instrument to report the variations. 
(An anemometer atop 6288-foot Mt. 
Washington, N.H., in April, 1934, reg- 
istered the world’s maximum recorded 
surface velocity of 231 miles an hour 
before an even stronger gust blew it 
away.) 

But these devices will merely confirm 
what the trained eye can see for itself. 
Making your own forecast is relatively 
easy to do. Big, puffy cumulus clouds 
that billow high overhead on a sum- 
mer’s day are an assurance of pleasant 
weather ahead. When they lower and 
darken, a storm is on the way. A cold 





front sends its outrunners ahead—first, 
high above and far distant, wispy cirrus 
clouds, composed of ice crystals, then 
altocumulus (mackerel sky) and finally 
nimbostratus, pouring down rain or 
snow as moisture clashes with colder 
air. A warm front builds up its clouds 
more slowly, as a rule: towering cumu- 
lonimbus, crowned with veils of thick 
cirrus running ahead of nimbostratus 
and thick, black stratus finally empty- 
ing down rain and blotting out visibil- 
ity over thousands of square miles. 

The folklore of the weather bears out 
these coming events. A blistering hot 
sun, with high humidity, warns that the 
air is full of moisture and that storms 
will follow. Smoke hugging the ground 
tells of rain; the increased weight of 
the moist atmosphere is holding it 
down. Conversely, smoke rising means 
fair weather and dry skies. Sounds 
rarely heard, or heard as if close by, 
such as the barking of a distant dog or 
the whistle of a far-off train, betoken a 
storm; in dry weather, sound does not 
travel as far. A halo around the moon 
means humidity in the upper atmos- 
phere and, generally, a storm on the 
way. Red sky at night forecasts clear 
weather; it indicates that the tempera- 
ture has not fallen below the point at 
which moisture condenses into rain. In 
the morning the same red sky is the 
sunlight diffused by a storm moving in. 
Jesus, in Matthew 16, used this knowl- 
edge to say: 

“When it is evening, ye say, It will 
be fair weather: for the sky is red. 

“And in the morning, It will be foul 
weather to day: for the sky is red and 
lowring. O ye hypocrites, ye can discern 
the face of the sky; but can ye not dis- 
cern the signs of the times?” 


What makes weather? 

We live in an ocean of air, like crea- 
tures on the bottom of our own particu- 
lar sea, and it is the movement of this 
air that makes the weather. Exactly 
why the air moves is still debatable, but 
the most widely accepted theory is that 
the Coriolis force, the rotation of the 
earth, draws the wind with it. Within 
this movement, air flows outward from 
the polar regions and the tropics. 

The effect of this force is modified by 
the haphazard distribution of oceans 
and continents; by mountains and large 
bodies of water, such as the Great 
Lakes, which have a special effect on 
their surrounding land masses; and by 
daily variations in temperature which 
determine how much or how little of 
the air is transformed into rain or 
snow. Superimposed on the surface 
winds are those of the jet stream, a tor- 
rential river of air above 20,000 feet. 
American pilots flying over Japan dur- 
ing World War II discovered unbeliev- 
ably strong headwinds, often over 200 
miles an hour. 

Later studies, including the dispatch 
to the upper atmosphere of radiosonde 
balloons that messaged back wind 
Continued on Page 106 





You can be your own weather 
prophet with the assist of a few home- 
forecasting devices, such as barometer, 
anemometer and thermometer. HOLI- 
Day has gathered together a glittering 
fourteen, and we give prices and mail- 
ing addresses for each. But if you are 
intimidated by instruments, no matter 
how uncomplicated they may be, we 
offer a way out. On our table lies a copy 
of The Old Farmer’s Almanac, still 
busily predicting away in its one hun- 
dred sixty-ninth year of publication. 





Buying Guide: 


1. Dwyer wind speed indicator. This anemom- 
eter measures everything from “light air’’ to 
hurricane. Gray plastic. 7” x 6” x 1”. Comes 
with vane, 50’ lead-in tubing. Abercrombie 
and Fitch. $21.25, ppd. 

2. Wall thermometer. In black, brown or red 
leather, with sculptured sunburst. 25” long. 
Hammacher Schlemmer. $18.15, ppd. 

3. "Bimini’’ barometer by Salem Clock Co. 
Brass or chrome case, silver-plated brass dial. 
434” diameter. Hammacher Schlemmer. Brass, 
$25.85, ppd.; chrome, $30.85, ppd. 

4. Marine barometer by Airguide. Polished 
chrome finish. 5” diameter. Hammacher 
Schlemmer. $15.85, ppd. 

5. Old Master wall barometer. Mahogany, 
brass trimming, silver-plated dial. From Ger- 
many. 381%” long. Abercrombie and Fitch. 
$100.75, with shipping. 

6. Selsi demi-dome barometer. Anodized 
aluminum, with gold-colored face. From Ger- 
many. 6%” diameter. Abercrombie and Fitch. 
$16, ppd. 

7. Weathervane. Copper horse covered with 
gold leaf. 30” long. 5’ rod. Abercrombie 
and Fitch. $155, with shipping. 

8. Taylor Weatherscope. Includes thermome- 
ter; barometer; anemometer and wind vane. 
Maple, walnut or mahogany, with aluminum 
dials, brass bevels. 14” x 16”. Hammacher 
Schlemmer. $225, plus shipping. 

9. Taylor Weather Hawk recording thermom- 
eter. Outdoor temperature on indoor chart. 
Comes with 13 charts, ink, instructions. 
Hammacher Schlemmer. $50.75, ppd. 

10. Honeywell desk thermometer. Glass and 
lucite. 2” diameter. Abercrombie and Fitch. 
$3.45, ppd. 

11. Taylor Discomfort hygrometer. Shows 
temperature-humidity index. Plastic. 5” x 
5%”. Hammacher Schlemmer. $9.65, ppd. 
12. Brentwood wall combination by Air- 
guide—barometer, thermometer and hy- 
grometer. Anodized aluminum dials, white 
background, walnut frame. 13%” x 11”. 
Hammacher Schlemmer. $25.75, ppd. 

13. Minue barograph by Lufft. Records chang- 
ing barometric pressure on chart. Polished 
brass movements in a glass case. From Ger- 
many. 8%” x 3” x 42”. Abercrombie and 
Fitch. $103, with shipping. 

14. Buccaneer aneroid barometer by Salem 
Clock Company. For use on boats. Brass or 
chrome. 44%” diameter. Hammacher Schlem- 
mer. Brass, $61.15; chrome, $66.15, ppd. 


Mailing Addresses: 


Abercrombie and Fitch, Madison Avenue at 
45th Street. 

Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 East 57th Street, 
New York City 22. 
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WEATHER SUPERSTITIONS, 
TRUE OR FALSE 


If there is a profuse dew in summer, it 
is about seven to one the weather will 
be fine. 


True. Cold air causes moisture to rise 
from the ground and to concentrate 
on trees and plants. 


A year of snow, a year of plenty. 


Generally true. A continuous cover- 
ing of snow delays the blossoming of 
fruit trees until after killing frosts 
have ended and prevents the thawing 
and freezing damaging to winter 
grains. 


A red sun has water in his eye. 


True. Moisture in the air always 
deepens the redness of the sun. 


Onion’s skin very thin, 

Mild winter coming in; 
Onion’s skin thick and tough, 
Coming winter cold and rough. 


This is an old gardeners’ superstition, 
but a false one. The thickness of the 
onion’s skin depends upon the amount 
of rain during the growing season. 


A fog in August indicates a severe 
winter and plenty of snow. 


It indicates nothing of the kind, 
merely an abrupt temperature change 
that increases the moisture content of 
warm air close to the earth. 


If hail appears after a long rain, it is a 
sign of clearing weather. 


True. Hail indicates colder air moving 
in under the rain clouds and bringing 
with it an end to the storm. 


If the sun goes pale to bed 
*Twill rain tomorrow, it is said. 


True. Haziness in the air causes the 
solar light to fade gradually and look 
white—a sign of rain to come. 


THE BEST CLIMATES 
IN THE WORLD 


@ One man’s meteorology may be an- 
other man’s poison, and for every 
ideal climate listed here, somebody 
can think of another. But on the aver- 
age, the climatologists of the United 
States Weather Bureau think these 
represent a satisfactory sampling. 
Each falls within the “ideal” require- 
ment of an average 62-68° tempera- 
ture and 30 to 50 per cent humidity. 


Coastal Climates. San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia; Santiago, Chile; Cape Town, 
South Africa; Perth, Australia. 


Mountain Climates. Mexico 
City; Bogota, Colombia; Quito, 
Ecuador ; the Vale of Kashmir; Bari- 
loche, Argentina; Nairobi, Kenya. 


island Climates. 7/e Azores, Ber- 
muda, Hawaiian Islands, Pago Pago, 
Samoa. 
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velocity, among other things, estab- 
lished that the jet stream or, more cor- 
rectly, streams are well-defined tor- 
rents of air that may change their course 
from year to year. The reason New 
York City and much of the South had 
so much snow last winter while far- 
northern ski resorts were parched was a 
southward movement of the jet stream, 
pulling the polar air unusually far south 
until it collided with moist air from the 
Gulf and the Atlantic. 

Land and sea breezes, moving the air 
on the surface inland as the earth 
warms and outward at night as it 
cools—down into the valleys at night, 
up onto the mountain slopes by day— 
are more familiar examples of air 
movement. Then there are the air 
masses that regulate American 
weather—polar air flowing down from 
northern Canada and the Arctic, tropi- 
cal air moving up from the Gulf and 
Caribbean. Where both collide, over 
the northeastern United States, fall the 
heaviest rains in summer, the deepest 
snowfalls in winter. The meeting of a 
cold and a warm, moist air mass always 
means a storm. 

The movement of the weather, so 
thoroughly governed by mountains 
that pull in the rain on one slope and 
shut it off from the other, by storm 
tracks and by air masses, leads to vio- 
lent extremes in wind velocity, tem- 
perature and rainfall. The world’s low- 
est temperature, 125 degrees below 
zero, was recorded in Antarctica in 
1958; the highest, 136 degrees, in 
Libya in 1922. The rainiest spot in the 
United States is the Island of Kauai, 
Hawaii, where 472 inches fall annu- 
ally. The driest spot in the world is 
Wadi Haifa, in the Sudan, which had 
no rain for nineteen years. The greatest 
single-season snowfall in the world was 
recorded at Mt. Rainier, Washington, 
in the winter of 1955—1956—just over a 
thousand inches. 

Winds, freakish or predictable, lash 
the earth’s surface. The bora, pouring 
off the Alps like a river of air, sends 
chill blasts down the coast of Dal- 
matia; the chilly mistral, spilling out of 
central France, buffets the Bay of Mar- 
seilles, sometimes 175 days in a row. 
The hot monsoon, moving in on regu- 
lar schedule during the summer from 
the Bay of Bengal, produces torrential 
rains for two months in India and 
drives the mountain climbers from the 
slopes of the Himalayas. The Santa Ana 
Wind, blowing westward off the Mo- 
jave Desert of California and through 
the passes behind Los Angeles, is a su- 
perheated blast of air that sets the stage 
for explosive spring forest fires. 

The chinook, sliding down the east- 
ern slopes of the Rockies, can dissipate 
two feet of snow in twenty-four hours, 
and in one recorded case raised the 
temperature from 4 below zero to 45 
above in two minutes. The same kind of 
wind, known to the Alps as the Fohn, 
can ruin the skiing overnight in Swit- 


zerland and Austria. In the Middle 
Ages, killers were excused from the 
death penalty if they had committed 
murder during the Fohn. Modern Al- 
pine tourists will understand why. The 
change in barometric pressure has a 
subtly depressing effect. Psychiatrists 
have noted that a falling barometer can 
stir mental patients to violence. 

The most drastic and elusive types of 
weather are the hurricane and the tor- 
nado. Both may be mysteriously allied 
to the jet stream, a band of high winds 
that pursue a shifting, erratic track 
from west to east across the United 
States, triggering tornadoes and direct- 
ing the paths of hurricanes. This torrent 
of air, when it can be located, speeds 
transatlantic planes on the flight to Eu- 
rope, and also seems to govern the 
amount, intensity and location of 
heavy rains and snows. 

Of these two natural forces, the tor- 
nado is the more easily predictable. 
During the summer, cold dry air from 
the west or northwest often rides atop 
wet air flowing northward from the 
Gulf. The jet stream seems to trigger a 
complicated process of evaporation 
and condensation that sets the air to 
whirling in a lethal spiral along a path 
that may extend from thirty to 300 
miles and at a width of up to a mile. 
Buildings in the tornado path are torn 
apart, trees uprooted, cattle whirled 
through the air, boards driven like 
javelins through whatever is in their 
path. It was a tornado in Kansas, 
which is harder hit than any other state, 
that picked up Dorothy and started 
her off on her trip to the Land of Oz. 
Actually, no state is immune from tor- 
nadoes, but those in the Rockies, and 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
are least often hit because the mountain 
masses break up the flow of air. 

The Weather Bureau maintains at 
Kansas City a Severe Local Storm 
Forecast Center. On May 20, 1957, the 
meteorologist on duty took a look at 
his data and knew that tornado weather 
was brewing. Squalls were moving in 
ahead of a cold front. A tongue of warm 
air extended from the Gulf to the Cana- 
dian border. Ahead of it was another 
tongue of moist air. The jet stream was 
flowing from the southwest into the 
north-central states. All these weather 
features were due to combine over 
northern Kansas and southern Ne- 
braska. On this basis, he was able to 
forecast tornadoes between Grand Is- 
land and St. Joseph between | and 7 
p.M. The tornadoes developed on sched- 
ule but none hit populated areas, which 
had been warned. By late evening, the 
air masses had separated again, and the 
threat had ended. 

Over the last twenty-five years, the 
hurricane has become increasingly a 
Gulf and Atlantic Coast problem. 
Shifts in the wind pattern and possibly 
in the jet stream have pulled more trop- 
ical storms across the coastline. In the 
past, most of them curved toward shore 
and then harmlessly out to sea again, 


The Face of the Sky. Reading the 
messages clouds and wind bring with 
them is one way of forecasting weather. 
To indicate the possibilities inherent 

in this old, true and, alas, almost 
forgotten method, HOLIDAY 

shows various types of clouds, from 


frothing billows to the angry funnel of 


a water spout, and explains their 
roles as harbingers of days fair or foul. 


to die in the mid-Atlantic after an aver- 
age life span of nine days. They are 
born over the ocean near the Cape 
Verde Islands, in the Caribbean and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and they start life in- 
nocently enough as showers and thun- 
derstorms, fed by the saturated air of 
the tropics. What causes some to build 
up into whirling maelstroms of water 
and wind nobody knows. 

The power of a hurricane is appall- 
ing; the scope is infinitely greater than 
that of a tornado. In one minute, a 
hurricane expends more energy than 
the United States produces through the 
generation of electric power in fifty 
years; the amount released in one sec- 
ond is greater than the explosion of 
two or three thermonuclear bombs. 
Winds up to 210 miles an hour, extend- 
ing 500 miles from the center of the 
storm, can pile up tides ten to sixteen 
feet above normal, thus explaining why 
75 per cent of all hurricane deaths are 
drownings. In the last twenty-five years 
hurricanes have taken approximately 
2500 victims and wreaked three billion 
dollars’ worth of damage on property 
in the United States alone. 

Naval planes now fly into the “eye,” 
or calm center, of the hurricane to check 
the rate and direction of movement, 
which through shore stations is sent 
out on a teletype warning system 
stretching from New Orleans to Bos- 
ton. Until recently no meteorologist 
could predict for a certainty which 
track a hurricane might take. The 
Great Storm of 1938 was expected to 
pass harmlessly offshore, but curved 
up the coast from Hatteras to Cape 
Cod, killing 600 persons and doing 
half a billion dollars’ damage. 


It may be, some day, that our tenta- 
tive experiments with weather control 
will make it possible to dissipate hurri- 
canes and tornadoes before they reach 
full force. The Weather Bureau, every 
year, receives hundreds of letters sug- 
gesting that nuclear bombs be exploded 
within forming storms. The experts 
doubt that even the biggest bomb with 
the loudest bang would make much 
difference; the radioactivity would be a 
worse hazard than the storm. The ef- 
fects, good or bad, of “seeding” storms 
with Dry Ice or silver-iodide crystals 
dropped from planes within the “eye” 
have still not been determined. 

Yet weather and climate control is 
bound to come. When, in 1946, Vincent 
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CUMULUS fractus. Puffy fair weather 
clouds that have been broken up by strong 
winds. Will cause precipitation if wind is 
steady NE to S. 


CIRRO-STRATUS with halo. High veil- 
like clouds of tiny ice crystals, which pro- 
duce halo. Precipitation within 15 to 24 
hours if wind blows from NE to S. 


CIRRUS uncinus. High ice clouds spread- 
ing over sky. Good weather if wind from 
W by NW to N, bad within 20 to 30 
hours if wind steady from NE by E to S. 


CIRRO-CUMULUS. Curly ice clouds of 


the troposphere. Precipitation likely within 
15 to 20 hours if wind NE to S; overcast 
when winds blow from other directions. 


ALTO-CUMULUS undulatus. Medium 
high clouds of water droplets. Precipitation 
within 15 to 20 hours if wind steady NE toS. 


WATER SPOUT: /ts message? Run. 


“ aes ger 
ALTO-STRATUS translucidus. Sun ap- 
pears to be behind frosted glass. Precipita- 
tion in 10 to 20 hours if wind blows NE 
to S; otherwise, a gray overcast. 


NIMBO-STRATUS. Low, thick, dark rain 
or snow clouds. Precipitation of long 


. duration if wind NE to S, of shorter 


duration if wind from SW by W to N. 


neds 
CUMULO-NIMBUS. 7al/, massive cauli- 
flowerlike clouds—the thunderheads of 
summer. Precipitation likely and soon, 
coming usually from SW by W to N. 


“ 
STRATO-CUMULUS opacus. No two 
ways about it: bad weather right away— 
anything from sprinkle to heavy precipita- 
tion, gusty winds to thunderstorm. 


STRATUS. Low water droplet clouds, pro- 
ducing heavy precipitation when wind 


from NE to S, light drizzle or overcast 


when winds from other directions. 
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Schaefer and the late Irving Langmuir, 
the Nobel-prize winner, “seeded” su- 
percooled clouds over the Berkshire 
Hills and made them disgorge snow, 
the way was opened to a new technique 
for regulating the weather. An Advisory 
Committee on Weather Controi, re- 
porting to the President in 1956, 
concluded that clouds over mountains 
could be seeded to produce 10 to 15 per 
cent more precipitation. 

The issue is a sticky one. Cattle 
farmers in Colorado may badly need 
moisture to grow grass in the spring 
but will want dry weather in summer 
when the stock is feeding on the range. 
Wheat growers in Washington will des- 
perately require rain when cherry grow- 
ers do not. The prize example of what 
hassles can grow from a cloud-seeding 
program occurred in 1950, when Dr. 
Wallace E. Howell was hired by the 
New York City Board of Water Sup- 
ply. His assignment was to produce rain 
over the Catskill Mountains, where a 
drought had lowered the city’s reser- 
voirs to a dangerous level. Doctor How- 
ell released silver-iodide from vaporizers 
located west of the mountains, in the 
track of the prevailing winds. It rained, 
and rained, and rained. Whether How- 
ell did it, or whether it would have 
rained anyway, is still the question 
pending in $3,000,000 worth of suits 
against the city. These were brought by 
infuriated resort operators whose sum- 
mer business was virtually ruined. 

The cloud-seeding issue is still un- 
settled, but a dozen states have passed 
laws claiming sovereign rights to all the 
atmosphere overhead, on the theory 
that if, say, Colorado needs rain, and 


Labor Day Forecast 


Will this be the weather 
on the nation’s last 

big weekend 

of the summer ? 

Irving P. Krick Associates, 
specialists in 

long-range forecasting, 
think so. 

They culled twenty years 
of data in 

preparing the map. 


can get it, that is Nebraska’s tough 
luck. In theory our European allies 
could seed for rain before the clouds 
passed on over Russia, and by drying 
them out, could deprive the Com- 
munists of moisture for their wheat 
crops—a man-made drought. 

The Russians could dam the Ob and 
Yenisei rivers, both flowing into the 
Arctic, and thereby create an inland sea 
in Siberia. Such a body of water would 
provide more moisture and a more 
moderate climate for the steppes, but it 
might affect the cold “Siberian high” 
on which much American weather is 
based and it might very well dry up our 
own climate. The Soviet has proposed 
the damming of the Bering Straits, be- 
tween Alaska and Siberia, and the 
pumping of warm water from the Pa- 
cific into the Arctic. This would make 
life more tolerable in Siberia, Alaska 
and Northern Canada, but it might also 
melt the Polar icecap, in which case 
New York City would find itself under 
thirty to forty feet of water. The Soviet 
scientists have just concluded that it 
would transform all Europe—and all 
Russia—into a desert as well. 

The late Capt. Howard T. Orville, 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Weather Control, suggested that 
weather control hasn’t even begun to 
go places. Fog at airfields could be dis- 
sipated, perhaps, through seeding with 
silver-iodide. Rockets could be used to 
spread chemicals that change the com- 
position of the upper atmosphere and 
modify the climate. A dozen or more 
satellites or artificial suns, generating 
ultraviolet light 22,000 miles out in 
space, could amplify the nighttime glow 
around the earth and turn darkness into 
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twilight. Coal dust or lampblack, 
spread over the soil in frozen regions, 
could melt the ice and snow and extend 
the growing season. Oil, or colored dye, 
spread over the ocean could change 
the balance of air and water and in- 
terrupt the feeding of a hurricane. 

The immediate future is likely to be 
based on something less speculative 
than weather control. The Tiros satel- 
lite, now orbiting the earth, is sending 
back a continuing stream of photos of 
cloud masses. New satellites, on the 
verge of launching, will pinpoint de- 
veloping hurricanes and lesser storms, 
and track them almost minute by min- 
ute. In the next ten years, the Weather 
Bureau expects to automate its forecast- 
ing equipment. Data will be transmitted 
by observers into digital computers 
that crank out completed weather 
maps. Instead of basing our observa- 
tions on balloons that reach only 30,- 
000 feet up into the atmosphere, a 
swarm of satellites—with minimum 
human assistance—will compile all the 
information we need. 

The really accurate long-range fore- 
cast, a year or more ahead, may come 
along when the 70 per cent of the earth 
that is uninhabited—the oceans, des- 
erts and jungles—contributes sufficient 
weather data to the satellites, and also 
when the knowledge of the air above 
the limits of the atmosphere at 36,000 
feet has been enlarged. Dr. Irving 
Krick, former professor of meteor- 
ology at Caltech and meteorologist 
for the Air Force during the Second 
World War, now a private consult- 
ant, has demonstrated an ability to 
predict the weather years in advance. 
Two years ahead of time, he hit, within 
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one day, his forecast of clear weather 
for the entire ten-day period of the 
1960 Winter Olympics at Squaw Val- 
ley, but traditional meteorologists 
won't accept his techniques as certain 
enough. His forecast for the Labor Day 
weekend which appears below was 
made as long ago as January, 1960. 
The Old Farmer’s Almanac, now in 
its one-hundred-sixty-ninth year of 
publication, claimed for 1959 a 71 per 
cent record of accuracy, although a 
careful reading of its forecasts as com- 
pared with the actual records from a 
nearby New England observatory at 
Milton, Massachusetts, suggests that 
the anonymous prophets allowed them- 
selves a lot of leeway. The Weather 
Bureau experts, with some amusement, 
tell of the young man who bought the 
Hagerstown, Maryland, Almanac, by 
which a good many residents along the 
Mason-Dixon Line swear. He came 
into the Weather Bureau offices in 
Washington to report that the old man 
who did his forecasting had died, car- 
rying with him his secrets. How could 
he figure out what predictions to make? 
“Very simple,” said the scientist he 
consulted. “First get the climate data 
from us for the Hagerstown area. Let’s 
say it shows ten fair days, ten cloudy 
days, and ten rainy days per month. 
For each of these, put ten marbles, in 
three different colors, in a hat. Shake 
"em up, pull out one at a time, arrange 
them to follow the successive days of 
the month, and you’ve got your fore- 
cast.” The moral being that you can 
have fun guessing the weather, and 
more often than not, you'll hit it right. 
THE END 
TEXT BY HAL BURTON 
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Why not enjoy the complete peace-of-mind of driving and riding 
on the most remarkable tire ever built? @ The Dual go costs 
more to buy, but every mile you drive adds to your appreci- 
ation of them. The quiet, soft ride. The stability on highway 
curves. The quick stops in traffic. The total freedom from punc- 
tures. @ Once a Dual go user, always a Dual go enthusiast! 
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Fryer; his end wing feathers are the 
color of clay; his legs are long, thin and 
iron-colored; his feet are big; and he 
appears to be wearing the short pants 
now so much in favor with playboys in 
the summer. These extend downward, 
buff-colored and sleek, from what might 
be a blue-black waistcoat. One would 
not be disturbed to find a watch chain 
hanging from this, but none does. 
Analyzing the appearance of the pea- 
cock as he stands with his tail folded, I 
find the parts incommensurate with the 
whole. The fact is that with his tail 
folded, nothing but his bearing saves 
this bird from being a laughingstock. 
With his tail spread, he inspires a range 


| of emotions, but I have yet to hear 
| laughter. 


The usual reaction is silence, at least 
for a time. The cock opens his tail by 
shaking himself violently until it is 
gradually lifted in an arch around him. 
Then, before anyone has had a chance 
to see it, he swings around so that his 
back faces the spectator. This has been 
taken by some to be insult and by 
others whimsey. I suggest it means only 
that the peacock is equally well satis- 
fied with either view of himself. Since 
I have been keeping peafowl, | have 
been visited at least once a year by 
first-grade school children, who learn 
by living. | am used to hearing this 
group chorus as the peacock swings 
around, “Oh, look at his underwear!” 
This “‘underwear”’ is a stiff gray tail, 
raised to support the larger one, and 
beneath it a puff of black feathers that 
would be suitable for some really regal 
woman—a Cleopatra or a Clytem- 
nestra—to use to powder her nose. 

When the peacock has presented his 
back, the spectator will usually begin 
to walk around him to get a front view; 
but the peacock will continue to turn 
so that no front view is possible. The 
thing to do then is to stand still and 
wait until it pleases him to turn. When 
it suits him, the peacock will face you. 
Then you will see in a green-bronze 
arch around him a galaxy of gazing 
haloed suns. This is the moment when 
most people are silent. 

“Amen! Amen!” an old Negro 
woman once cried when this happened 
and I have heard many similar remarks 
at this moment that show the inade- 
quacy of human speech. Some people 
whistle; a few, for once, are silent. A 
truck driver who was driving up with a 
load of hay and found a peacock turn- 
ing before him in the middle of our 
road shouted, “Get a load of that bas- 
tard!’ and braked his truck to a shat- 
tering halt. | have never known a strut- 
ting peacock to budge a fraction of an 
inch for truck or tractor or automobile. 
It is up to the vehicle to get out of the 


| way. No peafowl of mine has ever been 





run over, though one year one of them 
lost a foot in the mowing machine. 


Many people, I have found, are con- 
genitally unable to appreciate the sight 
of a peacock. Once or twice I have been 
asked what the peacock is “‘good for” — 
a question which gets no answer from 
me because it deserves none. The tele- 
phone company sent a lineman out one 


day to repair our telephone. After the 
job was finished, the man, a large fellow 
with a suspicious expression half hid- 
den by a yellow helmet, continued to 
idle about, trying to coax a cock that 
had been watching him to strut. He 
wished to add this experience to a large 
number of others he had apparently 
had. *“‘Come on now, bud,” he said, 
“get the show on the road, upsy-daisy, 
come on now, snap it up, snap it up.” 

The peacock, of course, paid no at- 
tention to this. 

“What ails him?’ the man asked. 

“Nothing ails him,” I said. “He'll 
put it up terreckly. All you have to 
do is wait.” 

The man trailed about after the cock 
for another fifteen minutes or so; then, 
in disgust, he got back in his truck and 
started off. The bird shook himself and 
his tail rose around him. 

“He’s doing it!” I screamed. “Hey, 
wait! He’s doing it!” 

The man swerved the truck back 
around again just as the cock turned 
and faced him with the spread tail. The 
display was perfect. The bird turned 
slightly to the right and the little planets 
above him were hung in bronze, then 
he turned slightly to the left and they 
were hung in green. | went up to the 
truck to see how the man was affected 
by the sight. 

He was staring at the peacock with 
rigid concentration, as if he were trying 
to read fine print at a distance. In a 
second the cock lowered his tail and 
stalked off. 

“Well, what did you think of that?” 
I asked. 

“Never saw such long ugly legs,” the 
man said. “I bet that rascal could out- 
run a bus.” 

Some people are genuinely affected 
by the sight of a peacock, even with his 
tail lowered, but do not care to admit 
it; others appear to be incensed by it. 
Perhaps they have the suspicion that the 
bird has formed some unfavorable 
opinion of them. The peacock himself is 
a careful and dignified investigator. 
Visitors to our place, instead of being 
barked at by dogs rushing from under 
the porch, are squalled at by peacocks 
whose blue necks and crested heads pop 
up from behind tufts of grass, peer out 
of bushes and crane downward from 
the roof of the house, where the bird 
has flown, perhaps for the view. One of 
mine stepped from under the shrubbery 
one day and came forward to inspect a 
carful of people who had driven up to 
buy a calf. An old man and five or six 
white-haired, barefooted children were 
piling out the back of the automobile as 
the bird approached. Catching sight of 
him, the children stopped in their 
tracks and stared, plainly hacked to 
find this superior figure blocking their 
path. There was silence as the bird re- 
garded them, his head drawn back at 
its most majestic angle, his folded train 

glittering behind him in the sunlight. 

“Whut is thet thang?” one of the 
small boys asked finally in a sullen 
voice. 

The old man had got out of the car 
and was gazing at the peacock with an 
astounded look of recognition. *‘I ain’t 
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“Oh Switzerland! The further it re- 
cedes into the enriching haze of time, 
the more intolerably delicious the 
charm of it and the sheer joy of it and 
the glory and the majesty and solem- 
nity and pathos of it grow.... There 
are mountains and mountains and 
mountains in this world, but only these 
take you by the heartstrings. I wonder 
what the secret of it is. Well, time and 
again it has seemed to me that I must 
drop everything and flee to Switzer- 
land once more. It isa longing—a deep, 
strong, tugging longing—that is the 
word. We must go there again......” 
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SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE, 10 WEST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK OR 
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So many things can bring fear to a little girl’s eyes. A broken home. Sickness. Loss 
of a parent. There are children in your town who live in fear. There are others, 
too: the handicapped, troubled teen-agers, forgotten old people. The eyes of 
fear are pleading eyes. Don't say no. When a local United Way volunteer 


calls, please say yes with a generous pledge. GIVE THE UNITED WAY 
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The children received this informa- is Right On The Beach 


tion in silence. After a minute they 
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sides the telephone lineman, it is the 
peahen. She seldom casts an eye at it. 
The cock, his tail raised in a shimmering 
arch around him, will turn this way 
and that, and with his clay-colored 
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to be doing it. The hens will raise their 
tails when they see an object on the 
ground which alarms them, or some- 
times when they have nothing better 
to do and the air is brisk. Brisk air goes 
at once to the peafowl’s head and in- 
clines him to be sportive. A group of 
birds will dance together or four or five 
will chase one another around a bush 

or tree. Sometimes one will chase him- THE TIDES IN N 
self, end his frenzy with a spirited leap 
into the air and then stalk off as if he 
had never been involved in the spec- 
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YOURS FOR A PERFECT 
VACATION IN WISCONSIN 

The Edgewater—located in the heart of vacationland—is 
Wisconsin’s headquarters for fun and relaxation. Fine 
food and vintage in traditionally gracious atmosphere — 
seasonal sports, near University facilities. Reasonable 
rates. Stop over for business ~~ stay over for pleasure. | 
Midwest’s most interesting hotel. ) 
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On the brink 0’ the beach 

Luxurious ocean-front cottages 
and hostelry . . . combining ail 
the charms of a gracious past 
with all the comforts of tomorrow. 


Modified American Plan: Decoration Day 
through Columbus Day—Remainder of year 
on the European Plan. 

COLOR BROCHURE AND TARIFF 
SCHEDULE ON REQUEST. 


GF 
urney Ss nn 
ownership-management 
Joyce and Nick Monte 
Montauk Pt., t.1. Box H Montauk Pt. 8-2345 








This Summer: an Adirondack Vacation 
Comfort and pleasure await you at 
the MOHAWK where gracious hos- 
pitality is a proud tradition. Main 
lodge, 22 modern cottages on beau- 
tiful Fourth Lake. Open May 27 to 
Oct. 15. Write for Literature & Rates. 

















HOLIDAY’S 1961 REPRINT 
DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Write for your copy—It’s Free 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 
Special Advertising Sections 

Holiday Magazine 

380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send your free Reprint Directory of 
School & Camp announcements for 1961: 
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Fun people. Famed 
| people. Young peo- 
& ple. Mature people. 
! Distinguished peo- 
‘Eri jae ple. Tired people. 
x “2 People who want to 
” %* rest & people who 
want to play. Almost ss 
everybody prefersthe a 
Caribe Hilton, world’s gem 
most popular resort 
hotel. So no wonder 
it isn’t always easy 
to get a reservation - 
there. The secret? Early does 
it! Make your reservation now! 
Enjoy every luxury, 
every service ... all 
water sports, danc- 
ing, romancing .. . 
glamorous island 
foods and drinks! 
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EUROPEAN PLAN: Singles from $17, Doubles from $21 
from May 15th to December 15th. RESERVATIONS: See 
your Travel Agent, any Hilton Hotel or Hilton Res- 
ervation Office. Cable: Hiltels San Juan. 
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We have the finest beach 


in America... 





and you can 
gambol 


on it. 


CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Leeds & Lippincott Co. ... Progressive Innkeepers for 71 Years 
Write for illustrated folder 














ONE OF THE 7 GREAT 
INNS OF THE WORLD 


Choriy LPP Suc 
Box 299 Haddonfield, N. J. 


NOrmandy 2-7200 


Visitors to the Philadelphia-Camden 
area have come to know and love this 
; pleasant Inn with its Dorothy Draper 
decorated guest rooms, lounges and 
restaurants, all air conditioned. Swim- 
ming pool, parking for 600 cars. Just 
5 minutes from N. J. Tpk. Exit 4, 10 
minutes to downtown Philadelphia. 
Write for color brochure 
Fred R. Clausen, General Manager 





Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 

On the Boardwalk. Luxurious new wing. Pvt. entrance to 
beach & ocean. Outdoor pool, ocean-front decks, enter- 
tainment. Inquire about Inclusive Vacation Plans. Excel. 
food. Brochure. Call 609-345-1211; in N.Y., MU 2-4849. 
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BARBIZON-PLAZA 
OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 

Only New York Hotel with 

3, 100% FRESH AIR CONDITIONING 

i In Every Room! 

Newest central system! 

Noiseless! Draft-Free! Con- 

trolled from every room! 

Singles $9.50 to $15 + Doubles $15 to $23 

—— Special Family Plan 

ais a5 Teletype NY 1-3949 Phone Ci 7-7000 

Lass rs) Write for new color brochure H. 

*. a" Or see your Travel Agent. 
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Choose any one of these famous hotels and ‘Q aay 

you will only be minutes away from theatres, 

shopping districts, art galleries, concert halls, mu- 
seums, the United Nations, TimesSquare, RadioCity and 
all points of interest and enjoyment. Continental cuisine. 


HOTEL MADISON [2° Street and 


Madison Avenue 


ONE FIFTH AVENUE. $i sie 
BEAUX ARTS isi" “*" 
MAYFLOWER 


61st Street on 
Central Park West 
Mail or phone for confirmation, 
information and brochure ST-3. 
SPENCER-TAYLOR HOTELS 
Air Conditioning and TV available 
465 PARK AVENUE N.Y. 22, NY, 


CABLE: SPENLOR PLAZA 5-6800 
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fashionable 
New York. 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-FIFTH 
forreservations: Circle 7-2200 
air conditioned television 


LUNCHEON: COCKTAILS + DINNER 


Syst \) Fel 


EVELYN SHARP, PRESIDENT 
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Fascinating 


Nantucket 


Island 


Even summer lingers longer on ro- 
mantic Nantucket Island, a vaca- 
tion paradise 30 miles at sea... 
yet only an hour by air from New 
York or Boston. 

\. September gives you warm, sunny 
days, swimming in 70° water, ex- 
cellent fishing, brilliant colors of 
moor and sea. All your favorite 
sports. Interesting historic areas. 
\ Low Pollen Count. 


Hotels, Inns, Guest Houses, Excel- 


=. lent Restaurants. For free illus- 
. ‘ sy trated booklet write 


r o Seas NANTUCKET INFORMATION SERVICE 
, A Z 


Nantucket 1, Massachusetts 


WN 





New Hampshire 





Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 
Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with gardens, fields and woodland walks. Undis 
turbed relaxation in a mountain setting of brilliant fall 
foliage. $10-$12 with meals. A tradition in hospitality. 
R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson 2, New Hampshire 












Romance in a story-book 
setting. Come in September 
or October, the irresistible season 
on old Cape Cod. Thrift season rates! 


-“ 
INDIAN SUMMER |e 


Write for free folder, directory; tell when | 
coming, length of stay, number of rooms; 








RTHFIELD 


‘OPEN ALL YEAR: 





—- Golf—Sports—Relaxation 
at this delightful country Inn 
Scenic dings, delici meals. Sports, recreation 
for every member of the family at every season on our 
250 acre estate. $12-$18 day inc. meals. 125 rooms. 
Near Northfield Schools. Rec. by AAA. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr. EAST NORTHFIELD 32, MASS. 








Vermont 


Connecticut 





White Cupboard Inn 


Vermont Vacation favorite frequently recommended ed- 


itorially—a simple country inn since 1794, at the cross- 
roads of Vermont's “ picture village.’ 18-hole golf course, 
famous riding country. For folder and rates, write: 


Allan Darrow, your host—Woodstock, Vt. Tel: 203 
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The Homestead Inn 

New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food. National Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit #3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500. Color Brochure 


Walter J. Stephen, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Continued from Page 112 
silent unless some racket disturbs them; 
but in the spring and summer, at short 
intervals during the day and night, the 
cock, lowering his neck and throwing 
back his head, will give out with seven 
or eight screams in succession as if 
this message were the one on earth 
which needed most urgently to be heard. 
At night these calls take on a minor 
key and the air for miles around is 
charged with them. It has been a long 
time since I let my first peafowl out at 
dusk to roost in the cedar trees behind 
the house. Now fifteen or twenty still 
roost there; but the original old cock 
from Eustis, Florida, stations himself 
on top of the barn, the bird who lost his 
foot in the mowing machine sits on a 
flat shed near the horse stall, there are 
others in the trees by the pond, several 
in the oaks at the side of the house and 
One that cannot be dissuaded from 
roosting on the water tower. From all 
these stations calls and answers echo 
through the night. The peacock perhaps 
has violent dreams. Often he wakes and 
screams, “Help! Hetp!” and then from 
the pond and the barn and the trees 
around the house a chorus of adjura- 
tion begins: 


Lee-yon lee-yon, * 
Mee-yon mee-yon! 

Eee-e-yoy €ee-€-YO"s 
Ege-e-yoy eee-e-yoy ! 


we 
The restless sleeper may wonder if 
he wakes or dreams. 


It is hard to tell the truth about this 
bird. The habits of any peachicken left 
to himself would hardly be noticeable, 
but multiplied by forty, they become a 
situation. | was correct that my pea- 
chickens would all eat Startena; they 
also eat everything else. Particularly 
they eat flowers. My mother’s fears 
were all borne out. Peacocks not only 
eat flowers, they eat them systemati- 
cally, beginning at the head of a row 
and going down it. If they are not hun- 
gry, they will pick the flower anyway, if 


it is attractive, and let it drop. For 
general eating they prefer chrysan- 
themums and roses. When they are 
not eating flowers, they enjoy sitting on 
top of them, and where the peacock 
sits he will eventually fashion a dust- 
ing hole. Any chicken’s dusting hole is 
out of place in a flower bed, but the pea- 
fowl’s hole, being the size of a small 
crater, is more so. When he dusts he all 
but obliterates the sight of himself 
with sand. Usually when someone ar- 
rives at full gallop with the leveled 
broom, he can see nothing through the 
cloud of dirt and flying flowers but a 
few green feathers and a_ beady, 
pleasure-taking eye. 

From the beginning, relations be- 
tween these birds and my mother were 
strained. She was forced, at first, to get 
up early in the morning and go out with 
her clippers to reach the Lady Bank- 
shire and the Herbert Hoover roses be- 
foresome peafowl had break fasted upon 
them; now she has halfway solved her 
problem by erecting hundreds of feet of 
twenty-four-inch-high wire to fence the 
flower beds. She contends that pea- 
chickens do not have sense enough to 
jump over a low fence. “If it were a high 
wire,” she says, “they would jump onto 
it and over, but they don’t have sense 
enough to jump over a low wire.” 

It is useless to argue with her on this 
matter. “‘It’s not a challenge,” I say to 
her; but she has made up her mind. 

In addition to eating flowers, pea- 
fowl also eat fruit, a habit which has 
created a lack of cordiality toward 
them on the part of my uncle, who had 
the fig trees planted about the place be- 
cause he has an appetite for figs him- 
self. ‘““Get that scoundrel out of that 
fig bush!” he will roar, rising from his 
chair at the sound of a limb breaking, 
and someone will have to be dispatched 
with a broom to the fig trees. 

Peafowl also enjoy flying into barn 
lofts and eating peanuts off peanut 
hay; this has not endeared them to our 
dairyman. And as they have a taste for 
fresh garden vegetables, they have often 
run afoul of the dairyman’s wife. 


The peacock likes to sit on gates or 
fence posts and allow his tail to hang 
down. A peacock on a fence post is a 
superb sight. Six or seven peacocks on 
a gate are beyond description; but it 
is not very good for the gate. Our 
fence posts tend to lean in one direction 
or another and all our gates open 
diagonally. 

In short, | am the only person on the 
place who is willing to underwrite, with 
something more than tolerance, the 
presence of peafowl. In return, | am 
blessed with their rapid multiplication. 
The population figure | give out is 
forty, but for some time now I have 
not felt it wise to take a census. I had 
been told before I bought my birds that 
peafowl are difficult to raise. It is not 
so, alas. In May the peahen finds a nest 
in some fence corner and lays five or six 
large buff-colored eggs. Once a day, 
thereafter, she gives an abrupt /ee- 
haa-awww! and shoots like a rocket 
from her nest. Then for half an hour, 
her neck ruffled and stretched forward, 
she parades around the premises, ‘an- 
nouncing what she is about. I listen 
with mixed emotions. 

In twenty-eight days the hen comes 
off with five or six mothlike murmuring 
peachicks. The cock ignores these un- 
less one gets under his feet (then he 
pecks it over the head until it gets else- 
where), but the hen is a watchful mother 
and every year a good many of the 
young survive. Those that withstand 
illnesses and predators (the hawk, the 
fox and the opossum) over the winter 
seem impossible to destroy, except by 
violence. 

A man selling fence posts tarried at 
our place one day and told me that he 
had once had eighty peafowl on his 
farm. He cast a nervous eye at two of 
mine standing nearby. “In the spring, 
we couldn’t hear ourselves think,” he 
said. “‘As soon as you lifted your voice, 
they lifted their’n, if not before. All our 
fence posts wobbled. In the summer 
they ate all the tomatoes off the vines. 
Scuppernongs went the same way. My 
wife said she raised her flowers for her- 


self and she was not going to have them 
eat up by a chicken no matter how long 
his tail was. And in the fall they shed 
them feathers all over the place anyway 
and it was a job to clean up. My old 
grandmother was living with us then 
and she was eighty-five. She said, ‘Ei- 
ther they go, or I go.’” 

“Who went?” I asked. 

“We still got twenty of them in the 
freezer,” he said. 

“And how,” I asked, looking sig- 
nificantly at the two standing nearby, 
“did they taste?” 

“No better than any other chicken,” 
he said, “but I’d a heap rather eat them 
than hear them.” 


I have tried imagining that the single 
peacock I see before me is the only one 
I have, but then one comes to join him; 
another flies off the roof, four or five 
crash out of the crépe-myrtle hedge; 
from the pond one screams and from 
the barn I hear the dairyman denounc- 
ing another that has got into the cow- 
feed. My kin are given to such phrases 
as, “Let’s face it.” 

I do not like to let my thoughts linger 
in morbid channels but there are times 
when such facts as the price of wire 
fencing and the price of Startena and 
the yearly gain in peafowl all run un- 
controlled through my head. Lately I 
have had a recurrent dream: I am five 
years old and a peacock. A photogra- 
pher has been sent from New York and 
a long table is laid in celebration. The 
meal is to be an exceptional one: my- 
self. | scream, “Help! Help!” and 
awaken. Then from the pond and the 
barn and the trees around the house, I 
hear that chorus of jubilation begin: 


Lee-yon lee-yon, 
Mee-yon mee-yon ! 
Eee-e-yoy eee-e-yoy ! 
Eee-e-yoy eee-e-yoy! 


I intend to stand firm and let the pea- 
cocks multiply, for | am sure that, in 
the end, the last word will be theirs. 

THE END 





THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR 


Continued from Page 97 


According to Shafter’s calculations, 
Santiago should have been doomed 
now. It wasn’t, because the Spaniards 
had prepared a second, stronger de- 
fense line. Teddy sprinted recklessly to- 
ward it, but after a hundred yards he 
hurried back. He had glanced over his 
shoulder and made the unsettling dis- 
covery that the Rough Riders weren't 
following him. Even the Ivy League had 
had enough. Indeed, there were doubts 
about whether the Army could keep the 
toehold it had. 

That night shallow foxholes were 
dug in the rocky soil, and the victorious 
El Caney division arrived to plug 
gaps; but still the pessimism grew. 
Cuban rebels had failed to block the 
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road to the north. A mile and a quarter 
away Spanish reinforcements were 
pouring into Santiago. Roosevelt con- 
cluded that ““We are within measurable 
distance of a terrible military disaster.” 
Shafter, shocked by the thousand cas- 
ualties of San Juan, told Washington 
he was thinking of withdrawing five 
miles, and Sampson prepared to land 
for a conference—which explains why 
the American admiral was wearing 
leggings and spurs the day the Navy 
fought the decisive battle of the war. 

It was Sunday, July first. Captain 
Evans had just finished his breakfast 
aboard the /owa and was lighting a 
cigar when his son a naval cadet, 
peered through a porthole and shouted, 
“Papa, the enemy’s ships are coming 
out!” Led by the flagship /nfanta Maria 
Teresa, Cervera’s squadron was mak- 
ing its break. One by one the Spanish 
cruisers dropped their harbor pilots 
and turned westward, proceeding. said 


the captain of the Texas, “‘as gaily as 
brides to the altar.’’ Their scarlet-and- 
yellow battle flags flew proudly, if 
despairingly. 

Cervera had preferred to tarry in 
Santiago, but the Spanish Governor 
General had sternly told him to play 
the game. U. S. sailors in the fighting 
tops—they still had fighting tops— 
spotted the move immediately. Even 
so, there was a chase; Sampson, an- 
ticipating a dash, had decided that the 
enemy could be destroyed at the harbor 
entrance, but his battleships took time 
to get under way, and presently the 
two fleets were sailing in parallel col- 
umns, the Spaniards near the shore 
and the doughtier Americans in irregu- 
lar pursuit. 

Both were sailing away from Samp- 
son. Each night he had illuminated the 
shore with searchlights to be sure this 
moment didn’t elude him. Now it found 
him off on the New York, approaching 


Shafter for their conference on the land 
war. “Oh, that we had wings!’ he 
moaned. To make matters worse, the 
command devolved upon his bitter 
enemy, Commodore W. S. Schley, a 
blustering clown whose chief contribu- 
tion to victory was to turn his own 
ship away from the battle and bellow, 
“Give them hell, bullies!” 

It made no difference. Bluejacket 
gunners were on target. The Teresa 
caught fire and turned, blazing, toward 
the beach. Cervera’s force crumbled 
quickly; three hours later the last of his 
vessels ran aground fifty miles from 
Santiago. At a cost of three American 
casualties, Spanish sea power had been 
smashed. The flying squadron which 
was to have relieved Manila scurried 
back through Suez to guard the home- 
land. All that remained was for Samp- 
son to dispute the laurels with Schley, 
which he did for the rest of his life. 

Continued on Page 116 
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Continued from Page 114 

Ashore, according to Lieut. John J. 
Pershing, “everybody drew a long 
breath.” The Spaniards hadn’t coun- 
terattacked, so instead of retreating 
from Santiago, Shafter besieged it. Day 
by day the Army extended its trenches, 
until the city was invested by a horse- 
shoe of works decorated with regimen- 
tal flags. Other flags—of truce— 
paraded back and forth between the 
lines. Both sides were ready to quit. 
The Spaniards were starving, the Amer- 
icans were ill. Inept in combat, the 
gouty American gerieral displayed per- 
sistent skill in negotiation, and Wash- 
ington helped by promising a quick trip 
home for’ all enemy troops who sur- 
rendered unconditionally. 

That did it. On July seventeenth 
Shafter nursed his throbbing foot into 
a stirrup and rode to a field outside 
Santiago, where the Sixth Cavalry band 
played Hail Columbia. The Spanish 
soldatos presented arms, and their en- 
sign was hauled down the flagstaff over 
the Governor’s Palace, thus ending 
four centuries of rule. Each side 
wanted the ceremony to be flawless, but 
it was spoiled by a New York World 
reporter. He demanded to participate 
in the raising of the U. S. colors. Re- 
buffed, he strode up to Shafter, who 
was standing painfully in front of his 
troops, and punched him in the face. 

So the Cuban adventure ended, as it 
had begun, with misconduct by the 
press. Today such behavior would be 
incredible, but it was common enough 
in that period, and this little war is a 
period piece. In each of its campaigns 
the same notes are dominant: Amer- 
ican individualism, American arro- 
gance, Spanish defeatism. The defeat- 
ism grew after Santiago's surrender. 
When Puerto Rico was invaded nine 
days later—J. P. Morgan’s armed yacht 
led the way flying an immense flag, 
and hapless Washington learned about 
the landing from journalists—our offi- 
cers were swamped with dinner invita- 
tions from reconciled Spanish civilians. 
Their army's morale wasn’t much 
higher. The expedition, said Finley 
Peter Dunne, creator of Mr. Dooley, 
turned into a “moonlight picnic.” 

On Guam and Luzon there didn’t 
seem to be any morale at all. Guam’s 
comandante hadn't been told that war 
had been declared. Informed of it by 
an American cruiser, he explained rue- 
fully that he hadn’t any cannon—not, 
he added hastily, that he had the slight- 
est intention of fighting; he merely 
wanted to fire a salute to his conquer- 
ors. In Manila, where U. S. troops had 
arrived, the two armies fought one of 
the most extraordinary engagements in 
history. The dons were quite willing to 
capitulate; they just wanted to pre- 
serve appearances. Accordingly, the 
Belgian consul consented to arrange a 
sham battle—gunfire without casual- 
ties. 

Once this bargain had been struck 
the defenders seem to have lost inter- 
est. A white banner was raised, but 
when Gen. Francis V. Greene galloped 
up and inquired whether the city had 
been surrendered, the Spaniards who 
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had put it up replied languidly that 
they really couldn't say; all they knew 
was that someone had told them to 
hoist the flag. Later their superiors 
stirred themselves and called for 
Greene in style. 

It was a good thing there hadn’t been 
any real fighting in Manila: no one 
there knew it, but the war had ended 
the previous afternoon. Spain had pre- 
pared to throw in the towel the day the 
World man leaned on Shafter. Within 
twenty-four hours Madrid had asked 
Paris to intercede, and on August 
twelfth the French ambassador signed 
the peace protocol in Washington. 
Cuba was free; Guam and Puerto Rico 
were ceded to the United States; and 
the fate of the Philippine Islands was to 
be decided later. The Galahad spirit of 
the spring had been forgotten. Mc- 
Kinley’s Secretary of State approached 
the globe in the Cabinet Room mur- 
muring, ““Let’s see what we get by this.” 

Later that year we got the Philip- 
pines for twenty million dollars. As the 
President told a committee of mission- 
aries, we meant to “uplift them and 
civilize them and Christianize them.” 
The difficulty was that the Filipinos 
had notions of independence, and 
thanks to Dewey they were in a position 
to be uppity. After winning the battle of 
Manila Bay the commodore had erred 
grievously. He knew that Kaiser Wil- 
helm had been dickering for the is- 
lands, and the arrival of five German 
warships seemed ominous. 

Pacing the Olympia’s bridge and 
fingering his lucky rabbit's foot, he 
reached a momentous decision: Emilio 
Aguinaldo, the exiled leader of the 
Filipino guerrillas, was to be brought 
back from Hong Kong as an ally. “If 
old Dewey had just sailed away when 
he smashed the Spanish ‘fleet, what a 
lot of trouble he would have saved us,” 
McKinley complained. For Aguinaldo 
promptly declared himself president of 
a republic, and when he heard America 
was taking over he drew his sword. The 
Philippine insurrection dragged on for 
three bloody years, dwarfing the tiff 
with Spain. 

Little wars are deceptive that way. 
They end quickly, but the mopping up 
goes on and on. Despite our military 
blunders we had won an easy decision 
in the field. Yet we had only begun to 
pay the price of triumph. Casualty fig- 
ures were rapidly obscured by the 
deaths from disease, both in Cuba and 
in the United States, where camp sani- 
tation was frightful. Clara Barton had 
hurried to Santiago, in vain. Shafter’s 
sick list stood at four thousand. Rev- 
eille each morning was followed by 
the dirge of taps, echoing through hour 
after hour of burials until one day there 
were no calls at all, because the buglers 
were down too. 

Roosevelt, now a full colonel, led a 
round-robin demand that the Army be 
moved at once, and after boarding 
their scraggly ships the troops were 
transferred to a quarantige camp at 
Montauk Point, on the tip of Long 
Island. Visiting civilians were shocked. 
The soldiers had left fit, now they were 
wasted invalids. The War Department, 
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ever consistent, sent exercise horses 
for bedridden cavalrymen and, as the 
weather grew bleak, light duck uni- 
forms for all. 

McKinley appeared in a frock coat. 
“I am glad to meet you,” he said to 
each convalescent, looking him in the 
eye and adding sonorously, “‘you have 
come home after two months of severe 
campaigning, which has embraced as- 
sault and siege and battle, so brilliant 
in achievement, so far-reaching in 
results as to command the unstinted 
praise of all your countrymen.” 

It is doubtful that even he knew how 
far-reaching those results were to be. 
Forces had been set in motion that 
would alter the nation’s life in count- 
less little ways. Guantanamo Bay led 
to the new Marine Corps, bad rations 
to the Pure Food and Drug Laws, the 
pine coffins in Santiago to Maj. Walter 
Reed’s identification of the yellow- 
fever virus. The structure on Kettle Hill 
turned out not to have been a kettle 
after all; it was the White House that 
T. R. had captured. 

To America he was the Hero of San 
Juan Hill, despite Mr. Dooley’s tart 
comment on his reminiscences: “I 
haven't time f’r to tell ye the wurruk 
Tiddy did in ar-rmin’ an’ equippin’ 
himself, how he fed himself, how he 
steadied himself in battles an’ encour- 
aged himself with a few well-chosen 
worruds whin th’ sky was darkest... . 
But if | was him I'd call th’ book 
‘Alone in Cubia.’”’ 

Overshadowing all these develop- 
ments, however—transcending even 
Tiddy’s gubernatorial campaign in 
New York that autumn, with a Rough 
Rider bugler riding on the rear plat- 
form of his whistle-stop train—was the 
emergence of the United States as a 
world power. America the superstate 
was born in the fumbles and confusions 
of 1898. 

The Administration had picked up 
vast tracts of land overseas, not all of 
them from Spain. Hawaii had been 
seized on the pretext that it was needed 
as a war base. From this time forward 
the United States was to play the role of 
colonial sahib, glaring across the Pa- 
cific at rising Japan. There is poetry in 
history, and it sings among dusty 
minutiae: the first military commandant 
of Manila was Gen. Arthur MacAr- 
thur, whose son Douglas had just ap- 
plied for admission to West Point. 

But legacies belong to the future. 
The great thing then was that we had 
won a war. The republic was ex- 
hilarated, intoxicated, ready to strut, 
and there was a hot time in the old 
town the night Dewey returned to 
claim his sword. Girls bought sailor 
hats and Dewey shirtwaists; a brand 
of gum was named “Dewey Chewies,” 
and a laxative package bore his por- 
trait and the slogan, “The ‘Salt’ of 
Salts.” On Fifth Avenue the epauletted 
hero marched under a rococo arch 
on which sculptured figures repre- 
sented the winged goddess Victory and 
the brave boys in blue. 

The statues were a huge success. Un- 
fortunately, they were only plaster. 

THE END 
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C) AROUND THE WORLD 
58-75 days from $2995.00 


mT. Te THE ORIENT 
. . f&om $1998.00 
Contact your local travel agent 
or write for further information 
eeweee 


‘q Luxury Tours at Economical Prices 








Join Chris Columbus on the sunny 
Southern Route to Europe aboard the 
luxury liner Santa Maria. Days and nights 
are balmy and smooth sailing. Accom- 
modations are all ocean-side...all air 
conditioned. And the succulent viands 
we'll prepare to tempt your sea sharp- 
ened appetite will be a continuous ad- 
venture in continental dining. Two pools, 
exotic ports-of-call, unexcelled service 
and elegance above all. See your travel 
agent or write for full color brochure. 


FY SANTA MARIA on 


aeaee ‘ 
~ mm. = FUNCHAL 
= = a ge 
Se ee A 


macad S A ed TENERIFE 
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SHAW BROS. SHIPPING COMPANY 


140 S.E. Third Ave., Miami 32, Florida * FR 7-401] 





a CAR is a MUST 
eee In EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


121 West 50th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. Dept. H-9 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


CITROEN 
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EUROPE BY CAR ® 














See t 
of the world 
at the time of 


the full moon 


Incomparable beauty! The magic 
of the Taj Mahal, Mount Fujiyama 
and the serene Sea of Galilee 
aglow with mystical moonlight. 


Around The World 


tours via luxurious B.0.A.C. Jet. 


Depart monthly, from $1427 plus 

air. Visit Japan, Taiwan, Macao, 

Hong Kong, Philippines, Thailand, 

Singapore, Johore, India, Ceylon, 
Kashmir - 


: Cambodia, 
Pakistan, Israel, Egypt, Luxor, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Greece, 
Italy, and Europe. (Ask too, about ' 
the Maupintour Holy Land and 
South Pacific / Orient tours.) 


M a 

aupintour é 
Pp ee 

For folders and reservations, see 

your Travel Agent or Maupintour. 

400 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

1603 16th St., NW; Washington, D.C. 


The Malls, Lawrence, Kansas 
212 Stockton, San Francisco, Calif. 








Camera Tours 
If you like to take pictures, if you would enjoy a different 
and interesting trip to photogenic places. with a congenial 
group of fellow camera fansé . 
vacation this Fall! Write for brochure: 


‘Thru the Lens’ 
Thru the Lens 
Tours, Inc., P. O. Box 4128H, North Hollywood, Calif. 
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CATALOGUE e 

. EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE . 
e Saves You up to 35% on * 
@ SIMCA HILLMAN * 
@ MERCEDES JAGUAR * 
@ CITROEN PEUGEOT * 
@ RENAULT MG, VOLKS “== * 
* EUROPE BY CAR . 
@ One Rockefeller Plaza, N.¥.-LT 1-3040 @ 
@ car (s) bd 
w ° 
e Name * 
@ Address 4 
2 = 
e City State * 
@ 
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WISE TRAVELERS BUY 


COOK'S 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


save 25% 


Why not save 25% on the issu- 
ance charge by buying Cook’s 
TravelersCheques? They're safe- 
accepted everywhere. Better than 
cash, promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Backed by the world’s 
largest Travel Organization. 
THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS) 


ONLY 75c PER $100...WHY PAY MORE? 


In $10, $20, $50, $100 and $250 denominations 


at authorized banks, travel agencies and all Cook's Offices. 
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What does it cost to air condition a home ? 


Too much, probably, for this picturesque old Victorian. 

But let’s take a reasonably modern three-bedroom home 
with an adequate forced-air heating system. 

For only about $900 you can add Carrier summer air 
conditioning equipment. A little less for a smaller house—a 
little more for one that is larger. 

Does $900 sound surprisingly low? It is. Carrier residential 
air conditioning is one of the few quality products that have 
come down in price during recent years. And it’s an investment 
that will increase the resale value of your home. 


Meanwhile, the whole family enjoys immediate dividends. 


Even in the hottest weather everyone sleeps better, eats better, 
feels better. There are fewer allergy reactions. Rooms stay 
cleaner. Indoor living is happier and entertaining easier. 

There are more Carrier central air conditioning systems 
in more homes today than any other make. 

Your nearby Carrier dealer can give you the exact cost 
of air conditioning your home. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, New York. 


Air Conditioning Company 








The Easy 
Shopper 





Correspondence Schoois 


@ In a shelter half buried by Antarctic snow, a Navy 
technician weighs an examination question in advanced 
electronics. In a small town in Idaho the mother of four 
children mixes pigments to paint a street scene. On a 
fogbound island off Maine a fisherman pores over a 
textbook on marine engineering. In Burma a diplo- 
mat’s son drafts a letter to his geography teacher ex- 
plaining inaccuracies in the Southeast Asia chapter of 
his textbook. 

These four are among the million and a half students 
currently enrolled in some 400 correspondence schools 
in the United States. The courses they study range from 
accounting procedures to the writing of novels. But 
they share one common conviction: true education is a 
continuing process. They want to add to their knowl- 
edge, whether their formal schooling was long or short. 

Most corre- 
spondence schools 
promise to enrich 
students’ lives with 
new mind-stretch- 
ing interests, or 
their pocketbooks 
with new skills. 

The most widely known correspondence school was 
created to meet a specific need. Seventy-five years ago 
the Pennsylvania legislature sought to lessen coal-min- 
ing disasters by requiring examinations for mine fore- 
men, superintendents and inspectors, Thomas J. Foster, 
a newspaper editor who had crusaded for the legisla- 
tion, realized that the miners required much prepara- 
tion for the examinations, and began to publish a 
question-and-answer column in his Mining Herald. 
Soon he was publishing pamphlets, then a complete 
course in mining. Since the men worked a twelve-hour 
day, they could not attend regular school, so Foster of- 
fered them his course by mail. His method of instruc- 
tion proved so successful that he added courses in 
steam engineering, electricity and other subjects. This 
was the start of the International Correspondence 
Schools, which now offers 261 courses, and is the 
largest of all correspondence schools. 

I.C.S. grew by branching out rapidly from its first 
subject. Two other pioneer schools grew through the 
vast expansion of their original fields. The New York 
Institute of Photography, which was founded in 1910, 
now teaches press, fashion, architectural, portrait, 
wedding, color and motion-picture photography. And 
the National Radio Institute, founded in 1914, is con- 
stantly adding courses, including television and most 
recently computer systems, as the science of electronics 
develops. 

Stories of early correspondence students have a 
Horatio Alger flavor. In the main they were ambitious 
boys who could not afford college, or men who had to 
continue working to support a family. The exhortations 
of the advertisements of fifty years ago may sound old- 
fashioned now, but thousands did study in their spare 
time and did win promotion. Brochures of the schools 
are full of such testimonials. 

Correspondence schools multiplied rapidly in the 
twenties. Many were sincerely devoted to teaching, but 
others were devoted wholeheartedly to milking the 
gullible. The latter promised fabulous incomes after 
only a few lessons. The more creative the field, the more 
spectacular the promises. The newspapers were full of 
stories of dime-store clerks who were achieving fame in 
Hollywood, and requests for so-called talent tests 
poured in to unscrupulous operators. 

To protect the public from abuses of the home-study 
idea, a number of reputable schools formed the Na- 
tional Home Study Council in 1926. The Council's 
Accrediting Commission, recognized by the Federal 


Government’s Office of Education, publishes a list of 
accredited schools twice a year; the most recent list 
contains names and addresses of fifty-two schools, with 
brief descriptions of courses offered. These schools 
meet the Commission’s standards for teaching meth- 
ods, up-to-date texts, sound finances and honest ad 
vertising. Furthermore, they screen students and en- 
roll only those who can reasonably expect to profit 
from a course, and they provide adequate examina- 
tions to check on students’ progress. Ten of these 
schools, with courses and tuitions, are listed below. 

After the prospective student has chosen a good 
school—one on the accredited list, or one he has inves- 
tigated himself, using the Council’s standards—progress 
is up to him. If his desire to learn is strong enough, he 
will complete the course and probably put his new 
knowledge to good use. If his interest lags the school 
will encourage him. He may or may not respond to 
the encouragement. But he should know that in many 
cases his application blank is a legal contract, in which 
he agrees to pay the total tuition (usually in install- 
ments). If he gives up the course, he still owes the whole 
sum—just as university students who drop out in the 
middle of a term usually receive no refund. Careful 
reading of the contract will avoid misunderstandings. 

The variety of subjects available by correspondence 
is enormous. The blind can learn Braille from the Had- 
ley School, and use it to take a complete high-school 
course and a number of college subjects. Children living 
in remote places can take the eight elementary grades 
from the Calvert School, founded in 1897. Amateur (or 
professional) sleuths can learn criminal investigation 
and identification techniques, including fingerprinting, 
from the Institute of Applied Science. The Lifetime 
Careers School gives courses in dressmaking and land+ 
scape gardening; the Markus-Campbell Company 
teaches dress designing and interior decoration. 

One of the newest institutions, and one currently at- 
tracting considerable attention, is the Famous Artists 
School and Famous Writers School. The art division, 
with an advisory faculty of big-name illustrators, has 
been teaching illustration, painting and cartooning 
since 1947. In 1960 the school announced four new 
courses: fiction, nonfiction, advertising and business 
writing. The premise of the school is “It takes success 
to teach success.”” The 12 “famous writers” referred to 
in the school name prepared the texts for the courses, 
and meet with the faculty at intervals to discuss writ- 
ing techniques. The faculty passes the benefits of these 
meetings along to the students, in analyses of the 
24 to 27 assignments submitted for criticism during 
the three-year course. 

Two other courses offered by mail seem worthy of 
mention, even though they provide no supervision, and 
therefore are not eligible for accreditation. The first is 
Seminars in Art prepared by the Metropolitan Museum, 
with text by John Canaday, art editor and critic of the 
New York Times. The student receives 12 portfolios on 
such subjects as ““What is a Painting?” realism and ex- 
pressionism, each accompanied by an envelope of 
12 art reproductions. The lessons are delivered at in- 
tervals of about three weeks; the cost is $45. 

The second unsupervised course is the Columbia 
University Study Program in Rapid Reading With Im- 
proved Retention. Research has revealed that practice 
with various mechanical devices can correct bad read- 
ing habits and increase a reader’s speed. The Study Pro- 
gram provides such a reading pacer, a simple stop clock 
and 13 lessons on reading habits, with exercises and 
comprehension tests. Total cost for equipment and 
lessons is $61.75. 

The Metropolitan Seminars and the Rapid Reading 
Program are distributed through the Book of the Month 
Club, 345 Hudson Street, New York 14; inquiries 
should be addressed to the Club. 
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You will LIVE in and LOVE this Corduroy dress 
that’s tailor-made for a busy day. Washable and 
color fast, it has easy-to-get-into snap front and 
self belt. Desert Tan, Flannel Grey, Coral, Tur- 
quoise Blue, Avecado Green. Sizes 10-44, 12}; -244. 


SI 0.55 ssc sss ssadecsichencipuamiusenaanaioaatels .. $13.95 
Sizes over 20 $15.95 


CULOTTE (Divided Skirt) 
available in velvet hc Divccacieconste $9.95 


Add 50c postage each 
Satisf. Guar. $3 Deposit for COD 


WESTERN CLASSICS, Tit.cn arizona” 



























FOR BIG OR TALL MEN ONLY! 
We specialize in Large Sizes only! Sizes 10 to 16; 
Widths AAA to EEE. Dress, sport, casual, golf 
shoes, insulated boots, sox, slippers, jackets. Also 
dress and sport its with bodies cut full 4” 
longer than usual. Slacks, raincoats and sweaters, 
too! Sold by mail only; Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Write for FREE Style Book today! King-Size, Inc., 
4471 Forest St., Brockton 64, Mass. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


complete your trip with the 





scenes you didn't get! 


HI-FI COLOR 


nh 33. 
136A arch of TrivmP 2 Mt Rushmore 





35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its-300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color... of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own most 
beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, return 
the others! You name the spot, we have the slide . . . 
matchless scenes of contemporary and ancient won- 
ders of the world . . . 42 exclusive slides of Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play ... restricted interiors of 


cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 

Paris entertainers. Send 25¢ today for your copy of 

the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-FYt 

slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe Slides are. . . 

SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
Write Dept. 191 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
1657 Sawtelle Blvd., Los Angeles 25 





ag 

Ainest seePinG BAGS 
Sleep in_ complete comfort in any 
weather. Read why most world famous 
expeditions and professional outdoors- 
men everywhere buy BAUER Lifetime 
Bags. Complete satisfaction guaran- 
teed. COMPARE FIRST! Risk not one 
cent! Read how in our free catalog. 


faa? BAUER Wisiincron 
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BAUEK 








FOR ACTIVE SPORISMEN! 
FOR LEISURE WEAR! 
MANY STYLES FROM $15.95 TO $79.50 


es - 
> FREE saver catatoc 


BEFORE YOU BUY just any insulated clothing or 


sleeping bag to depend on and live with for many 
years, learn the hidden qualities. GET THE 
FACTS! Read why scientists, armed forces, explor- 
ers, guides, sportsmen throughout the world rate 
Bauer quality goose Down the finest of all insula- 
tions. RISK NOT ONE CENT! Order and com- 


pare. Read what others say! 


fCuaste BAUE R: 499 pads on 





FLING HIGH N'WIDE in this new smart classic shirt- 
dress of subtle Wash and Wear cotton Plaid that will 
take you everywhere. Its silk-like texture so soft to the 
touch, so reluctant to wrinkle. Easy-to-get-into snap 
front. Flattering skirt that falls gracefully in soft folc = 
Distinctive arrow pocket design, roll sleeves, pert par 

collar, stretch hemp belt and other fine CLASSIC detail- 
in . In tones of Blue, Green, Rust. Sizes 10-20 $13.95. 


Add 50c postage. 
CLASSICS 


Box 4035, Dept. HOP, Tucson, Ariz. 





Free 


Ae all Catalog 
Just Off the Press 


Hunters and 
campers will find 
many practical 
items in our 116 
page fully illus- 
trated Fall Cat- 
alog. Shows 
hunting foot- 
wear, clothing 
and 400 items of 
interest to both 
men and women. 
135 items are 
of our own man- 
ufacture. 


Send for Free Catalog 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 


340 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
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‘Ten Correspondence Schools 

These schools all have met the stand- 
ards of the Accrediting Commission of 
the National Home Study Council, 2000 
“K” Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Tuscany Road, Balti- 
more 10, Md. Elementary grades 1-8, 
$85 a year. Optional advisory and 
grading service, $40 additional. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOL, Westport, 
Conn. 3-year course in illustration, 
painting or cartooning, $418.50 cash, 
or an average of $475 in installments. 


FAMOUS WRITERS SCHOOL, Westport, 
Conn. 3-year course in fiction, nonfic- 
tion, advertising or business writing, tu- 
ition same as Famous Artists School. 


THE HADLEY SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
700 Elm Street, Winnetka, Ill. Braille, 
high-school and college subjects. Free. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE, /920 
Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 
Criminal investigation, 76 lessons, $145. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, Scranton 15, Penna. 261 
courses, with an emphasis on practical 


subjects. Tuition from $70 to $375, ac- 
cording to length of course. 


LIFETIME CAREERS, //826 San Vicente 
Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. Dress- 
making, 40 lessons, $79.50; Land- 
scaping, 40 lessons, $99.50. 


MARKUS-CAMPBELL CO., 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. Dress De- 
sign, 52 lessons, $97; Interior Decora- 
tion, 60 lessons, $97. 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, 3939 Wis- 
consin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, 
D.C. 3-year course with 7 to 10 training 
kits, in Radio-TV Communications, 
$250; Radio-TV Servicing, $285 (with- 
out TV receiver kit, $187); or Electron- 
ics—Principles and Maintenance, $320. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
10 West 33rd St., New York 1, N.Y. 
34 lessons, $124. 


Many American universities have exten- 
sive correspondence programs to supple- 
ment standard campus work. In a later 
issue HoLtDay will tell of university 
courses available by mail, ranging from 
existentialism through Mandarin Chi- 
nese to camp counseling. THE END 





A WORLD 
WITHOUT SLAVES 
Continued from Page 55 


soon came face to face with a concept 
dear to all nations—national sover- 
eignty. At what point does redress of an 
individual’s grievance by outsiders con- 
stitute interference in the domestic af- 
fairs of a sovereign state? Take a case, 
by no means hypothetical, which most 
people are prepared to condemn, that of 
slavery. In its classic form, slavery is 
gradually dying out; it still exists, how- 
ever, chiefly in Arabia, some parts of 
Africa, and the back reaches of two or 
three Latin-American countries, such as 
Peru and Colombia. It flourishes most 
flagrantly in Saudi Arabia, where it is 
by no means illegal but on the contrary 
is socially acceptable, at least to local 
royalty, who are the chief profiteers 
from the traffic. The files of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, a British organization, 
bulge with incriminating documenta- 
tion: boys or, more often, girls, on 
pilgrimage to Mecca from Moslem 
communities in Africa, are kidnaped, 
yoked together like cattle, and sold in 
open markets; Arabian girls are kid- 
naped through the connivance of their 
own tribal sheiks; occasionally the 
traffic reaches north into Syria. 
Whatcan the United Nations do about 
it? Precisely nothing. There is a Con- 
vention on the Abolition of Slavery, the 
Slave Trade and Institutions and Prac- 
tices Similar to Slavery. It has been 
ratified or acceded to by thirty-five 
states; it came into force in 1956; but 
even if Saudi Arabia were to ratify it 
(needless to say, Saudi Arabia has not), 
it is debatable whether the United 
Nations, or any other power on earth, 
could effectively legislate against the 
slave traffic in and around Mecca, short 
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of overthrowing the government. And 
this would be tampering with the na- 
tional sovereignty of Saud. 
Nevertheless, the Commission on 
Human Rights might have stubbornly 
pushed forward its work on the cov- 
enants had it not been for a sudden 
eruption of concern for the national 
sovereignty not of Saudi Arabia but of 
the United States. In 1953, while the 
Commission was still puzzling over its 
job, Sen. John Bricker of Ohio, sup- 
ported by more than fifty other sena- 
tors, urged adoption of a constitutional 
amendment limiting the power of the 
President to make treaties. Bricker had 
taken dead aim on the covenants 
planned by the Commission. The 
amendment was ultimately rejected; 
but during the debate, which was marked 
by unusual sound and fury, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles suddenly 
announced an abrupt reversal of Amer- 
ican policy. He was, he said, opposed to 
any covenant on human rights. The 
most influential voice in the Commission 
on behalf of the covenants was hushed. 
The scheme the State Department 
submitted to the General Assembly to 
replace American support of the draft 
covenants was a curious one. It con- 
templated a program of technical as- 
sistance in the field of human rights 
similar to the technical assistance ex- 
tended in, say, the field of transport or 
of agriculture. But before assistance 
is given there must be a request for it; 
and since it was exceedingly, unlikely 
that any government would ever admit 
it stood in need of assistance in the field 
of human rights, the American scheme 
met with hostility and skepticism. 
Nevertheless, the United States found 
the votes in the General Assembly to 
have it approved. The draft covenants 
still remain in the Third Committee. 
The prospect was not auspicious. But 
it occurred to Humphrey, a resourceful 
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INSTANT HOT POT—'2" 


Electric Hot Pot boils a full 4 cups of water 
in only 24% minutes! Perfect for making fast 
instant coffee, tea, soup, heating canned foods, 
baby’s bottle. Stay-cool base lets you use it on 
the table. Made of polished aluminum-~ 
unbreakable! Complete with electric cord, 
Great for home, office, travel. Guaranteed to 
please or your money back! INSTANT HOT 
POT, only $2.98, postage paid. Order direct 
by mail from Sunset House, 655 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California, 


NEW UNITED STATES [Esha a 


AND FOREIGN SETS 
Featured This Menth 10 Color 


Olde Sturbridge 
Village 











































































Write Dept. H 
FOR 
FREE LIST 


PHOTO LAB., Inc. 


3825 GEORGIA AVE., WASH. 11, D. C. 


FlexPort PET DOOR 
Ends cnliastitigg Whining, Scratching 


WwW hy be a doorman for your 
pet? FlexPort ends scratched 
doors and whining. Keeps 
out flies, wind, rain. Gives 
you and dog or cat complete 
freedom. Soft plastic tri- 
angles close gently and 
tightly. Easily installed. 
Prices start 
at $19.90. 
Before or- 
dering send 
for free 
folder. 


TUREN, INC. Dept. HL-9 


2 Cottage Ave. Danvers, Mass. - 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 


24 modern maps of battles and campaigns 
of the Civil War, showing troops positions 
and movements as well as topographical 
features. Taken from authentic govern- 
ment sources, these maps are lithographed 
on 9x12 cards for long life . . . big enough 
to read and understand easily, small enough 
to use as invaluable reference in reading. 
Fine gift for the Civil War “‘fan.”’ $2.00 
postpaid. 


MAPS 


Box 38-A, Lamoni, Iowa 
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“ZAN PRODUCTS INC. Harbor City 3, California 
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man, that although a nation notoriously 
deficient in civil liberties would not ask 
to be enlightened, it was possible a na- 
tion with a proud record of civil liberties 
might take the initiative and invite oth- 
ers to exchange experiences on a given 
aspect of the subject. The Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, agreed. 
He made his first appearance before the 
Commission on Human Rights to urge 
acceptance of this approach. ““Govern- 
ments,” he said, “should move from 
strength rather than weakness.” 

In this fashion, a program of regional 
seminars was Organized; they are the 
opposite of technical assistance pro- 
grams, but unobtrusively achieve the 
same results. “These seminars aren't 
gabfests,”’ Humphrey insisted, in telling 
me about them. “‘They’re operational. 
So far they have been concerned with 
such matters as criminal law and pro- 
cedure, and abuse of administrative 
authority, and those that participate are 
attorneys-general, ministers of justice, 
chiefs of police, judges—the men who 
are actively concerned with the admin- 
istration of justice.” 

I suggested that a seminar, no matter 
how well attended, could scarcely ac- 
complish as much as a covenant, signed 
and ratified. What proof was there that 
the seminars had value? 

“T used to think,” said Humphrey, 
“that if the officials of a government 
who attended one of our seminars de- 
cided, as a result of what they had 
learned, that they should change their 
laws, they would scarcely advertise the 
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fact. He took a paper from his desk. 
“Here,” he said. “Look at this. It’s a 
speech that J. R. Hanan, the Minister 
of Justice of New Zealand, made last 
February at our seminar in Welling- 
ton.” Hemarkeda paragraphand I read: 

“May I say that the present New 
Zealand government, which has just re- 
cently been elected, is prepared to indi- 
cate areas where new legislation or laws 
might better fulfill the intent and spirit 
of the Declaration of Human Rights. 
What the New Zealand Government 
has in mind will, I think, illustrate and 
support the fact that practical results do 
follow from these seminars.” 

And so, despite the failure to bring 
the covenants into force, there is 
progress to report—painfully slow, but 
still progress. 


Last spring the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights held its seventeenth session 
in New York and I listened to some of 
the debate. Of those who had been pres- 
ent at the first session, back in 1946, 
there was only one left, René Cassin, of 
France. One day during a luncheon 
recess M. Cassin joined me for a few 
minutes in the Delegates’ Lounge. He is 
a sprightly gentleman of seventy-four, 
with snapping bright eyes and a trim 
white goatee. He was elegantly attired 
in morning coat and pin-striped trou- 
sers. He can look back over a career 
rich in achievement and honor. I asked 
him to assess the work of the commis- 
sion during its fifteen years. 

“I am not very satisfied,” he said 
promptly, “because the resistances are 
still very strong. Not only because of 
governments but because of the indif- 
ference of public opinion. Too many 
people see revolting injustice and don’t 
stir.” He wagged his head dolefully. 
All at once he brightened. “But still,” 
he said, “there has been great progress. 
We mustn't fret too much. We know 
better and more about injustice because 
of”—he waved his hand vaguely—“‘the 
press, radio, television. People are 
waking up. They know now how to 
complain. Years ago there was a vast 
silence. The most hideous crimes were 
ignored; people didn’t dare to com- 
plain.” 

M. Cassin played an important part 
in drafting the Declaration. | wondered 
if he considered that document to be 
the most significant work of the Com- 
mission. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “but there are 
plenty of other achievements. The na- 
tions make periodic reports to the Com- 
mission. We begin to get a social inven- 
tory. That’s brand-new. Of course, as 
for the Declaration. . . .” He smiled. 
“My greatest pride,” he said, “is that 
after thirteen years the Declaration is 
still satisfactory to the Communists on 
the one hand and the Catholic Church 
on the other. But the Declaration has 
also had its indirect effect. You know 
about the European convention?” 

In 1950, the Council of Europe 
drafted a convention on the protection 
of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms which has since been ratified by 
fourteen nations. Among other things, 
it provides for a Court of Human 
Rights to which, after elaborate screen- 
ing, the claim of a lone, solitary indi- 
vidual may be referred, if that individual 
alleges his rights have been infringed. 
Only eight of the states ratifying the 
convention have accepted the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of this court, but those 
eight states have, in effect, yielded some 
of their precious national sovereignty to 
insure greater security for their indi- 
vidual citizens. It is a beginning. 

“Thirteen years ago,” M. Cassin 
pursued, “that would have seemed like 
Utopia. But now it is a reality. We have 
our first case.” 

The first case to come before this un- 
precedented court is that of an Irishman 
who was charged by the police with 
membership in the Irish Republican 
Army, arrested and imprisoned. He 
claims he was illegally arrested and 
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seeks damages and compensation. M. 
Cassin is the chairman of the court 
which is hearing the case. 

“Our first case,” said M. Cassin hap- 
pily. “You know the name of the Irish- 
man? It is Lawless—Gerard Lawless.” 
He chuckled. “We are going to change 
his name to Lawful,” he said. 

There are plans now afoot for an Inter- 
American convention comparable to the 
European, and one day there may be a 


supranational court in this hemisphere as 
well. Meantime, the Kennedy administra- 
tion may conceivably review American 
policy and decide the covenants should 
once again be pushed in the United Na- 
tions. Incontestably, human rights are 
gradually coming under the rule of law. But 
as M. Cassin said, such progress always 
waits upon an informed public. “The last 
court,” M. Cassin observed, “‘is the court 
of public opinion.” THE END 
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For the first time, both the s.s. Un ited States 

and the s.s. America will cruise to the West Indies. 
November through March. Send for free folder. 
Write U.S. Lines, 1 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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WINE FANCYING BY MAIL 

If you feel inclined to add to 
your refinements, you might 
like to take the wine-study 
course offered by the Wine 
Institute of California. Two 
illustrated booklets give infor- 
mation on Winemaking, Wine 
Quality and Age, Care of Wine, 
and the History of Wine. With 
each booklet comes a question 
sheet based on information 
contained in its pages. When 
answered, the sheets may be 
returned to the Institute where 
they are corrected. If you pass, 
you will be sent a diploma. 
And voila: you're a self-made 
sommelier. 

To enroll, apply to: Wine 
Study Course, Wine Institute, 
717 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. 


VINEYARDS BY BUS 


Custom-planned tours of the 
California wine country may be 
arranged through Tours, Inc. 
Groups of twenty-five or more are 
zoomed through the redwoods by 
motor coach, stopping for lunch 
and tours of the wineries. Souve- 
nirs of the occasion are given each 
guest. 

The tours are aimed at busi- 
ness, professional, social or con- 
vention groups and are priced by 
the coachload according to the 
tour selected and the price range 
of the restaurant chosen. For de- 
tails write: Tour Director, Tours, 
Inc., 26 O’Farrell Street, San 
Francisco 8, Calif. 


CURFEW FOR GUITARS 


A lot of flamencos will be tucked 
away early for the first time in 
decades with the Spanish govern- 
ment’s new early-to-bed program, 
Midnight dinners and pre-dawn 
strumming will be but a memory 
as bars and restaurants close at 
12:30 a.m. for eight months of the 
year, with a 1 A.M. curfew from June 
to September. Movies and theaters 


Here and There 


Travel News From Wine Tours to Canned Lures 


WINE SIP TRIPS 


Devotees of our native grape may take tours 
through the vineyards and wineries of California 
which might include anything from an ivy-covered 
chateau to a limestone cavern. A walk through a 
winery is usually conducted by a guide who explains 
the viticulture of it all from the crushing to the casing 
of the grape. After capering about the vines and 
vats, Dionysians over twenty-one may try a sample 
in the tasting room. Visitors may get an where from 
two to twenty-two sips—and one winery serves coffee 


Santa Clara County 
ALMADEN VINEYARDS, Los Gatos. 
North from Los Gatos on Route 
17, then right 244 miles on Blos- 
som Hill Road, left ‘2 mile on 
Kooser Road. (ANdrews 9-1312.) 
Daily 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 P.M. 
PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS, Sara- 
toga. 13150 Saratoga Avenue. 
(atpine 3-0400.) Daily, 10 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. 


Alameda County 
*CONCANNON VINEYARD, Liver- 
more. 2 miles southeast from 
Livermore on Tesla Road, then 
left off Livermore Avenue. (Hill- 
top 7-3760.) Monday to Satur- 
day, 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

*-RESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, 
Livermore, (P & B). 5 miles 
south of Livermore on Arroyo 
Road. (Hilltop 7-3023.) Daily, 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

*WEIBEL CHAMPAGNE VINEYARDS, 
Mission San Jose. 1 mile south 
of San Jose on Route 21, then .5 
miles left on private road. (OLiver 
6-2340.) Monday to Friday, 10 
A.M. to 4 P.M. 

*WENTE BROS., Livermore. 2.6 
miles southeast of Livermore on 
Tesla Road, then left, off Liver- 
more Avenue. (Hilltop 7-3603.) 
Monday to Friday, 9A.M. to4 P.M. 


Napa County 
*BEAULIEU VINEYARD, Ruther- 
ford. Route 29 at Rutherford. 


which have operated for ages on a 
two-shows-a-night basis—at 7 and 
11:30 p.M.—must now end the final 
performance by 11:30 p.m. from 
October to May, and by midnight 
between June and September. This 
drastic move was made by the gov- 
ernment in the hope that a bright- 
eyed citizenry might spur commerce, 
industry and public service. 


THE GREEN JEEPS OF MEXICO 


A flat tire in the tropics can puncture the best of sunsets. If your 
tire—or anything else—should collapse on a Mexican highway, you 
will be wise to pull up under a cactus and watch for the green jeeps. 
The green fleet is on call between 6 A.M. and 9:30 P.M., but you should 
arrange if possible to have your emergencies on well-traveled highways 
as this might increase your chances of finding the fleet. The jeeps have 
two-way radios, and are manned by mechanics who dispense first aid, 
geography and even history. There is no charge for any assistance they 
give, except the cost of gasoline, oil, repairs or spare parts. 


too. The local slopes provide attractive settings for 


for picnics. 


(woodward 3-3214.) Monday to 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 5 p.m.; Satur- 
day, 10 a.m. to 5 p.mM.; Sunday 
11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

*BERINGER BROS., INC., St. Helena. 
Left off Route 29, just north of 
York Creek. (woodward 3-2725.) 
Daily, 9 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 
*INGLENOOK VINEYARD COMPANY, 
Rutherford. Seven-tenths of a 
mile west of Rutherford on pri- 
vate road. (woodward 3-2116.) 
Mon. to Fri., 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
*HANNS KORNELL CELLARS, St. 
Helena. 2.9 miles southeast of 
Calistoga on Route 29, then 4 
mile north on Larkmead Lane. 
(woodward 3-2334.) Daily 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M. 

*CHARLES KRUG WINERY (C, 
Mondavi and Sons), St. Helena 
(P & B). On private road off 
Route 29, 14 mile north of York 
Creek. (woodward 3-2761.) Daily 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

*LOUIS M. MARTINI, St. Helena. 
.3 miles southeast of St. Helena 
on Route 29. (woodward 3-3541.) 
9 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 

*MAYACAMAS VINEYARDS, Napa. 
9.7 miles northwest of Napa, 
near Lokoya Road. (BAldwin 
4-4030.) Daily 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
*CHRISTIAN BROTHERS VINEYARD. 
8 miles northwest of Napa on 
Redwood Road. (woodward 
3-2719.) Daily, 10:30 a.m. to 
4:30 P.M. 


AT HOME IN EUROPE 


The European Travel Com- 
mission has declared October 
and November Open House in 
Europe. The idea behind this 
admirable scheme is to give 
foreign visitors a better chance 
than they usually have, while 
bumping around the backdrops 
of Europe, to get acquainted 
with the local citizens. The 
E. T. C., representing the 
twenty-one countries of West- 
ern Europe, will arrange for 
person-to-person meetings: 
you might find yourself on a 
moose hunt in Norway, chat- 
ting with undergraduates from 
Oxford or Cambridge in Eng- 


picnics and barbecues. The Buena Vista Vineyard 
serves wine which you may take with your meal 
at wooden tables around a fountain or with a picnic 
lunch spread under the bay and eucalyptus trees. In 
the list that follows, wineries marked (B) have barbe- 
cue facilities ; those marked (P) have accommodation 


For permission to use these facilities, it is advis- 
able to contact wineries in advance. Wine may be 
purchased at places marked with an asterisk. 


*MONT LA SALLE VINEYARDS. 4% 
mile north of St. Helena on Hy. 
29. Daily, 10:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
*SOUVERAIN CELLARS, St. Helena. 
Off Route 29 at Pratt Avenue in 
St. Helena to St. Helena Sani- 
tarium. Winery is 1 mile beyond 
Sanitarium on Howell Mountain 
Road. (woodward 3-3688.) 
Daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Sonoma County 

*BUENA VISTA VINEYARDS, Sonoma 
(P). 2 miles northeast of Sonoma 
on Johnson Avenue. (webster 
8-2424.) Daily 9 A.m. to 5 P.M. 


*ITALIAN SWISS COLONY, Asti 
(P & B). 3.8 miles south of 
Cloverdale on Route 101. (Twin- 
brook 4-2541.) Daily, winter: 
open 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., tours 9 A.M. 
to 4 P.M.; Summer: open 8 A.M. 
to 7 P.M., tours 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


*KORBEL WINERY, Guerneville. 
2.2 miles east of Guerneville on 
road through Rio Nido. (UNion 
9-2803.) Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, tours at 1:30 and 
2:30 P.M. 

*SAMUELE SEBASTIANI, Sonoma: 
On Fourth Street, East at Spain 
Street intersection. (webster 
8-5532.) Monday to Saturday, 8 
A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Vineyard Festivais 

Grape Festival, Lodi, San Joa- 
quin County, September 15-30. 
Vintage Festival, Sonoma, So- 
noma County, September 22-24. 


land, or learning how to skal 
it up with a Danish family. 
Aside from facilities for such 
pleasant fraternizings, the vis- 
itor will be able to watch and 
meet skilled craftsmen at work, 
such as diamond cutters in 
Amsterdam, lace makers in 
Bruges and boatbuilders in 
Perama, Greece. This trans- 
atlantic handshake will be made 
still easier by reduced air and 
ship fares which go into effect 
October 1. A 28-page booklet, 
Open House in Europe, con- 
taining information on special 
events and attractions in each 
of the twenty-one countries— 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 


Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Monaco, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia—can be obtained from 
the European Travel Commis- 
sion, Box 2866-CC New York 
17, N.Y. 


CENTURY 21 

Seventy-four acres of tomor- 
rows will unwind at the Space 
Age World’s Fair to be held in 
Seattle from April 21 to October 
21, 1962. Visiting earthlings will 
be able to throng through Coli- 
seum 21, an exhibition of life in 
the year 2000; a six-and-a-half- 
acre scientific show; fifteen acres 
of shops and bazaars; nineteen 
acres of entertainment; and two 
acres of art. Another foretaste of 
next-century distractions will be 
provided by a 96-second ride 
aboard a monorail from down- 
town Seattle to the Fair grounds. 
If all this isn’t enough, you could 
harmlessly “blast off” in a glass- 
walled elevator to the top of a 
550-foot space tower crowned 
with an observation deck and a 
revolving restaurant. Here you 
may munch today away while 
rotating at the rate of 360 degrees 
an hour. 


DISTRACTIONS EN ROUTE 
There was a time when long- 
distance travel was simply slow 
and tedious. Recent developments 
indicate that it might soon become 
so beset by modern conveniences 
as to be absolutely nerve-racking. 
The thoughtfulness of Continental 
Trailways, which has arranged to 
have food and drink served by 
busline hostesses on their “‘Golden 
Eagle” Five-Star Luxury Service 
between New York and Los Ange- 
les, is commendable enough; the 
large viewing windows and rest 
rooms with which their vehicles 
are equipped also will help to 
make the seventy-hour trip pass 
pleasantly. But the canned music 
which comes with these delights 
(they add $7 to the fare) may not 
meet with quite such general ac- 


claim. THE END 
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Elegant simplicity at its best in 
precious palladium Imaginative New York 


jewelry designer Jack GuTSCHNEIDER has created this precious 
palladium jewelry for you. It features unusual settings in the 
newest of white precious jewelry metals. Palladium, a favorite of 
many top designers, enhances the sparkle of diamonds and other 
precious stones. These designs may be purchased at your favorite 
jeweler’s store or, he can obtain them for you from Jack 
Gutschneider, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

2. Classic bracelet with diamonds and 
rubies in a simple palladium setting. 
Also with diamonds and sapphires, 


cabochon emeralds, opals or ame- 
thysts. $440.* 


1. Beautiful bracelet with diamonds 
and pear-shaped sapphires set in all- 
precious palladium ...a most attrae- 
tive design. Also with diamonds and 
rubies, cabochon emeralds, opals or 
amethysts. $550.* 


*retail prices, tax included 


Palladium a precious metal of the platinum group 


PLATINUM METALS DIVISION + THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. + 67 WALL ST.,N.Y.5,N.Y. 





DISTINCTIVE AND UNUSUAL 


> ] CHRISTMAS CARDS 
{ rromtne METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


A new group of the famous Metropolitan 

Museum cards—each based on a work of art 

from the Museum’s own collections. This year, a 

Japanese goldsmith’s sketch, a rubbing from a medieval church bell, five 
prancing deer from a patchwork quilt, a carved golden angel, a Chinese 
embroidery in colored silks, a woodcut of Noah’s Ark, a jeweled book 
cover from an Armenian manuscript, a bouquet of flowers from a 
modern French water color, and a Victorian Christmas illustration are 
among the nearly sixty new designs. 4% The cards, printed in limited 
editions, under the supervision of the Museum, cost from 5 to 95 cents 
each. The catalogue—which also illustrates Museum jewelry and other 


unusual Christmas presents—will be mailed about September Ist. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


255 Gracie Station, New York 28 


Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed 
A3 


Name 





Address 
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NEXT MONTH 


Holiday proudly presents an entire issue on Japan, 
the land and its people. The heart of this issue is a 
magnificent JOURNEY THROUGH JAPAN, in which 
Laurens van der Post guides us through the 
realities and unrealities of Japanese life: the 
drama and the paradox, the hope and the de- 
spair. Burt Glinn adds color and excitement with 
dozens of superb photographs, including two spe- 
cial portfolios of THE CLASSIC JAPANESE and THE 
WESTERN JAPANESE. 

Vincent McHugh packs centuries of pageantry 
and romance into a vivid HISTORY OF JAPAN, 
Faubion Bowers marvels at the manifold ARTS OF 
JAPAN and Reiko Hatsumi reports candidly on 
THE WOMEN OF JAPAN as they endeavor to keep 
up with their Western sisters. 

ANTIC ARTS contains an amusing and illuminat- 
ing discussion of Japanese films by Hugh G. 
Foster; in PARTY OF ONE Yukio Mishima ex- 
plodes American myths about Japan and a HAND- 
BOOK OF JAPANESE TRAVEL by Jade Snow Wong 
entices us to go see for ourselves. 

Other subjects—the mysterious Ainu aborigines, 
what it’s like to be an American expatriate, the 
Japanese language—add finishing touches to a 


memorable issue. THE EDITORS 
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H= is the newest all First Class liner to the Orient, the long- 
awaited SS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. A block and a half of 
seagoing luxury, it has everything you'd expect to find at one of the 
world’s best addresses—from lanais to libraries, ballrooms to beauty 
shops, spacious lounges (even a soundproof fun-room for teenagers! ), 
first-run movies, gourmet restaurants offering more dishes than Louis 
XVI himself had to choose from. 

There are nurses and nurseries, a comple’« v equipped hospital, a 
topside kennel, a swimming pool and volleyb:'! courts. Modern stabi- 
lizers give you a lake-smooth sailing. There are enough smart shops to 
serve a small town. And miles of sun-swept deck space—every square 
foot of it First Class. 


Suite Arrangement 

Bedroom-sitting room suites, decorator-designed, convert in moments to accom- 
modate from one to four. Ideal for shipboard entertaining or for solitude. 
Decor: warm browns, blues, beige and burnished yellow. (See swatches above.) 


Naturally, each stateroom has its own private bath, its own 
telephone, radio, and, of course, air conditioning. As well as ’round- 
the-clock room service at the touch of a button. 

To book passage on the SS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT or on 
any of the other President liner sailings listed below, call your Travel 
Agent or write American President Lines, 311 California Street, San 
Francisco 4, for free brochure. Cruise fares begin at $1175. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (from Los Angeles Jan. 13) .. . Jan. 11 
Bs a ks ee 
PRESIDENT HOOVER Feb. 5 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND (from Los Angeles Feb. 15) .. . Feb. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Feb. 2 


— 
ay’ / 
my 


Main Lounge 

A quiet room for casual conversation. Deep-cushioned sofas and chairs make it 
your own private club at sea. The cool blues and greens, accented by white 
drapes and warm yellow paneling strike a tranquil note. (See swatches above.) 


eed AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES twice monthly sailings from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Hong Kong, Manila, Kobe 


OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * SEATTLE * PORTLAND * CHICAGO * BOSTON * NEW YORK * WASHINGTON,D.C. * HONOLULU 





SAILING ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO THE ORIENT IN JANUARY 1962 
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